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CHARLES THE FIRST 

Scene I. — The Masque of the Inns of Court. 
A PUB8UIVANT 

Place for the Marshal of the Masque ! 

FEBST CITIZEN 

What thinkest thou of this quaint masque which 

turns, 
Like morning from the shadow of the night. 
The night to day, and London to a place 
Of peace and joy ? 

SECOND dnZEK 

And Hell to Heaven. 
Eight years are gone. 

And they seem hours, since in this populous street 
I trod on grass made green by summer's rain ; 
For the red plague kept state within that palace 
Where now that vanity reigns. In nine years more 
The roots will be refreshed with civil blood ; 
And thank the mercy of insulted Heaven 
That sin and wrongs woimd, as an orphan's cry. 
The patience of the great Avenger's ear. 

Charles the First, Published, in part, by Mrs. SheUey, 1824, 
and entire, by Rossetti, 1870. 

Scene I. \\ Act L Scene L — Tlie Pageant to [celebrate] the 
Arrival of the Queen. Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 

10 now reigns vanity, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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A TOCTH 

Yety father, 'tis a happy sight to see, 

Beantifnl, innocent, and unforbidden 

By God or man. 'Tis like the bright procession 

Of skyey visions in a solemn dream 

From which men wake as from a paradise. 

And draw new strength to tread the thorns of life. 

If God be good, wherefore should this be evil ? 

And if this be not evil, dost thou not draw 

Unseasonable poison from the flowers 

Which bloom so rarely in this barren world ? 

Oh,kill these bitter thoughts which make the present 

Dark as the future ! — 

• •••••••• 

When Avarice and Tyranny, vigilant Fear 
And open-eyed Conspiracy, lie sleeping 
As on Hell's threshold ; and all gentle thoughts 
Waken to worship Him who giveth joys 
With his own gift. 

SECOND CITIZEN 

How young art thou in this old age of time ! 

How green in this gray world ! Canst thou discern 

The signs of seasons, yet perceive no hint 

Of change in that stage-scene in which thou art 

Not a spectator but an actor ? or 

Art thou a puppet moved by [enginery ?] 

The day that dawns in fire will die in storms, 

83-38:- 

Canst thou not think 
Of change in that low scene, in which thou art 
Not a spectator but an actor ? . . . 
The day 

Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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Even though the noon be calm. My travers 

done, — 
Before the whirl wmd wakes I shall have found 
My inn of lasting rest ; but thou must still 
Be journeying on in this inclement air. 
Wrap thy old cloak about thy back ; 
Nor leave the broad and plain and beaten road, 
Although no flowers smile on the trodden dust, 
For the violet paths of pleasure* This Charles the 

First 
Kose like the equinoctial sun, . • . 
By vapors, through whose threatening ominous veil 
Darting his altered influence he ha« gained 
This height of noon — from which he must decline 
Amid the darkness of conflicting storms, 
To dank extinction and to latest night • • • 

There goes 
The apostate Strafford ; he whose titles . • . 

whispered aphorisms 
From Machiavel and Bacon ; and, if Judas 
Had been as brazen and as bold as he . . • 

FmsT cmzEN 

That 
Is the Archbishop. 

SECOND CITIZEN 

Bather say the Poi)e : 
London will be soon his Bome. He walks 
As if he trod upon the heads of men. 
He looks elate, drunken with blood and gold. 
Beside him moves the Babylonian woman 
Invisibly, and with her as with his shadow, 
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Mitred adulterer ! he is joined in sin. 

Which tarns Heaven's milk of mercy to revenge. 

THIRD cmzKN (lifting up his eyet) 

Grood Lord ! rain it down upon him ! . . . 
Amid her ladies walks the papist queen. 
As if her nice feet scorned our English earth. 
The Canaanitish Jezebel ! I would be 
A dog if I might tear her with my teeth ! 
There's old Sir Henry Vane, the Earl of Pem- 
broke, 
Lord Essex, and Lord Keeper Coventry, 
And others who made base their English breed 
By vile participation of their honors 
With papists, atheists, tyrants, and apostates. 
When lawyers masque 'tis time for honest men 
To strip the vizor from their purposes. 
A seasonable time for masquers this ! 
When Englishmen and Protestants should sit 

dust on their dishonored heads. 
To avert the wrath of Him whose scourge is felt 
For the great sins which have drawn down from 
Heaven 

and foreign overthrow. 
The remnant of the martyred saints in Eochef ort 
Have been abandoned by their faithless allies 
To that idolatrous and adulterous torturer 
Lewis of France, — the Palatinate is lost. . . . 

Enter Leighton (who has been branded in the face) and 

Bastwick. 

Canst thou be — art thou . . . ? 

74 malce^ Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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LEIGHTON 

I was Leighton : what 
I am thou seest. And yet turn thine eyes, 
And with thy memory look on thy friend's mind, 
Which is unchanged, and where is written deep 
The sentence of my judge. 

THIRD CITIZEN 

Are these the marks with which 
Laud thinks to improve the image of his Maker 
Stamped on the face of man? Curses upon 

him. 
The impious tyrant ! 

SECOND CITIZEN 

It is said besides 
That lewd and papist drunkards may profane 
The Sabbath with their 

And has permitted that most heathenish cus- 
tom 
Of dancing round a pole dressed up with wreaths 
On May-day. 

A man who thus twice crucifies his God 
May well his brother. In my mind, friend, 

The root of all this ill is prelacy. 
I would cut up the root. 

THIRD CITIZEN 

And by what means ? 

SECOND CITIZEN 

Smiting each Bishop under the fifth rib. 
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THIRD CITIZEN 

You seem to know the vulnerable place 
Of these same crocodiles. 

SECOND CITIZEN 

I learned it in 
Egyptian bondages, sir. Your worm of Nile 
Betrays not with its flattering tears like they ; 
For, when they cannot kill, they whine and weep. 
Nor is it half so greedy of men's bodies 
As they of soul and all ; nor does it wallow 
In slime as they in simony and lies 
And close lusts of the flesh. 

A MARSHALSMAN 

Give place, give place ! 
You torch-bearers, advance to the great gate. 
And then attend the Marshal of the Masque 
Into the royal presence. 

A LAW STUDENT 

What thinkest thou 
Of tMs quaint show of ours, my aged frieud ? 
Even now we see the redness of the torches 
Inflame the night to the eastward, and the clarions 
[Gasp ?] to us on the wind's wave. It comes ! 
And their sounds, floating hither round the pageant, 
Eouse up the astonished air. 

FIRST CITIZEN 

I will not think but that our country's wounds 
May yet be healed. The king is just and gracious, 
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Though wicked counsels now pervert his will. 
These once cast ofiE — 

SECOND CITIZEN 

As adders cast their skins 
And keep their venom, so kings often change ; 
Counsels and counsellors hang on one another, 
Hiding the loathsome . . . 
Like tiie base patchwork of a leper's rags. 

THE YOUTH 

Oh, still those dissonant thoughts ! — List how the 

music 
Ghrows on the enchanted air ! And see, the torches 
Restlessly flashing, and the crowd divided 
Like waves before an admiral's prow ! 



A BfARSHALSMAN 

Give place 
To the Marshal of the Masque ! 

A PURSUIVANT 

Eoom for the King ! 

THE YOUTH 

How glorious I See those thronging chariots 
Eolling, like painted clouds before the wind, 
Behind their solemn steeds : how some are shaped 
Like curved sea-shells dyed by the azure depths 

133 how the, Rossetti || loud, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 

140-141 : — 

. . . some are 
like curvM ahells, dyed by the azure depths. 

Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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Of Indian seas ; some like the new-bom moon ; 
And some like ears in which the Bomans climbed 
(Canopied by Victory's eagle-wings outspread) 
The Capitolian ! See how gloriously 
The mettled horses in the torchlight stir 
Their gallant riders, while they check their pride. 
Like shapes of some diviner element 
Than English air, and beings nobler than 
The envious and admiring multitude. 

SECOND CITIZEN 

Ay, there they are — 
Nobles, and sons of nobles, patentees. 
Monopolists, and stewards of this poor farm. 
On whose lean sheep sit the prophetic crows. 
Here is the pomp that strips the houseless orphan. 
Here is the pride that breaks the desolate heart. 
These are the lilies glorious as Solomon, 
Who toil not, neither do they spin — unless 
It be the webs they catch poor rogues withal. 
Here is the surfeit which to them who earn 
The niggard wages of the earth scarce leaves 
The tithe that will support them till they crawl 
Back to her cold, hard bosom. Here is health 
Followed by grim disease, glory by shame. 
Waste by lame famine, wealth by squalid want. 
And England's sin by England's punishment. 
And, as the effect pursues the cause foregone, 
Lo, giving substance to my words, behold 
At once the sign and the thing signified — 
A troop of cripples, beggars, and lean outcasts, 
Horsed upon stumbling jades, carted with dung, 

171 jades J Rossetti 1| shapes j Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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Dragged for a day from cellars and low cabins 
And rotten hiding-holes, to point the moral 
Of this presentment, and bring up the rear 
Of painted pomp with misery I 

THB TOUTH 

'Tis but 
The anti-masque, and serves as discords do 
In sweetest music. Who would love May flowers 
K they succeeded not to Winter's flaw ; 
Or day unchanged by night ; or joy itself 
Without the touch of sorrow ? 

SECOND CITIZEN 

I and thou • • • 

A MA1^flTTATi^MAV 

Place, give place I 

Scene IL — A Chamber in Whitehall* 

Enter the King, Queen, Laud, Lobd Stbaffobd, Lord Cot- 
ToroTON, and other Lords ; Abchy ; also St. JohN| with some 
Gentlemen of the Inns of Court* 

KING 

Thanks, gentlemen. I heartily accept 
This token of your service ; your gay masque 
Was performed gallantly. And it shows well 
When subjects twine such flowers of [observance ?] 
With the sharp thorns that deck the English 

crown. 
A gentle heart enjoys what it confers. 
Even as it suffers that which it inflicts, 
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Though Justice g^des the stroke. 
Accept my hearty thanks. 

QUEEN 

And, gentlemen. 
Call your poor Queen your debtor. Your quaint 

pageant 
Kose on me like the figures of past years, 
Treading their still path back to infancy, 
More beautiful and mild as they draw nearer 
The quiet cradle. I could have almost wept 
To think I was in Paris, where these shows 
Are well devised — such as I was ere yet 
My young heart shared a portion of the burden. 
The careful weight, of this great monarchy. 
There, gentlemen, between the sovereign's pleasure 
And that which it regards, no clamor lifts 
Its proud interposition. 
In Paris ribald censurers dare not move 
Their poisonous tongues against these sinless 

sports ; 
And his smile 

Warms those who bask in it, as ours woidd do 
If . . . Take my heart's thanks ; add them, gentle- 
men 
To those good words which, were he King of 

France, 
My royal lord woidd turn to golden deeds. 

ST. JOHN 

Madam, the love of Englishmen can make 
The lightest favor of their lawfid king 

17 3ry young heart shared with the task, Mrs. Shelley, 1S24. 
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Outweigh a despot's. We humbly take our leaves, 
Enriched by smiles which France can never buy. 

[Exeunt St. John and the Gentlemen of the Inns of Court, 

KINO 

My Lord Archbishop. 

Mark you what spirit sits in St. John's eyes ? 

Methinks it is too saucy for this presence. 

ABCHT 

Yes, pray your Grrace look : for, like an unso- 
phisticated [eye] sees everything upside down, 
you who are wise will discern the shadow of an 
idiot in lawn sleeves and a rochet setting springes 
to catch woodcocks in haymaking time. Poor 
Archy, whose owl-eyes are tempered to the error 
of his age, and because he is a fool, and by special 
ordinance of God forbidden ever to see himself as 
he is, sees now in that deep eye a blindfold devil 
sitting on the ball, and weighing words out be- 
tween king and subjects. One scale is full of 
promises, and the other full of protestations ; and 
then another devil creeps behind the first out of 
the dark windings [of a] pregnant lawyer's brain, 
and takes the bandage from the other's eyes, and 
throws a sword into the left-hand scale, for all the 
world like my Lord Essex's there. 

STRAFFORD 

A rod in pickle for the Fool's back ! 

ARCHY 

Ay, and some are now smiling whose tears will 
make the brine ; for Fool sees . . • 
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IttKAe&t! Too fhaQliSTe jDor east tamed and 
bi& viopped ant of die paLiee for tins. 



When all the fools aze whipped, azid all tlie pto- 
UMsuA writers, ^liiile the knaves aze w hippin g the 
UftAn ever since a thief was set to catch a thief. 
Jf all turncoats were whipped oat of palaoeB, poor 
Anthy woold be disgraced in good ocnnpany. Let 
tfie knaves whip the fools, and all the fools laogh 
at it* [Let the] wise and godly slit each other^s 
fUfmiH and ears (having no need of any sense of 
djH^M^nirnent in their craft) ; and the knaves, to 
tnarshal them, join in a procession to Bedlam, to 
ontreat the madmen to omit their sablime Platonic 
contemplations, and manage the state of England. 
Let all the honest men who lie penned np at the 
priMimH or the pillories, in custody of the pursui- 
Vfuits of the Iligh-Commission Court, marshal 
tlimu. 

Enter Secretary Ltttleton, loith papers 

KINO (looking over the papers) 

These stiff Scots 
His (}raoo of Canterbury must take order 
1\> foroo under the Church's yoke. — You, Went- 

wi>rth, 
HhiUt bo myself in Ireland, and shall add 
Your wimlom, gontlonoss, and energy, 
To what in mo wore NN-anting. — My Lord TVeston, 
li(H>k tliat tluvio morchauts draw not without loss 
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Their bullion from the Tower ; and, on the payment 

Of ship-money, take fullest compensation 

For violation of our royal forests, 

Whose limits, from neglect, have been o'ergrown 

With cottages and cornfields. The uttermost 

Farthing exact from those who claim exemption 

From knighthood ; that which once was a reward 

Shall thus be made a punishment, that subjects 

May know how majesty can wear at will 

The rugged mood. — My Lord of Coventry, 

Lay my command upon the Courts below 

That bail be not accepted for the prisoners 

Under the warrant of the Star Chamber. 

The people shall not find the stubbornness 

Of Parliament a cheap or easy method 

Of dealing witii their rightful sovereign ; 

And doubt not this, my Lord of Coventry, 

We will find time and place for fit rebuke. — 

My Lord of Canterbury. 

ABCHT 

The fool is here. 

LAUD 

I crave permission of your Majesty 
To order that this insolent fellow be 
Chastised ; he mocks the sacred character. 
Scoffs at the state, and — 

KING 

What, my Archy? 
He mocks and mimics all he sees and hears, 
Yet with a quaint and graceful license. Prithee 
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For this once do not as Prynne would, were he 
Primate of England. With your Grace's leave. 
He lives in his own world ; and, like a parrot 
Hung in his gilded prison from the window 
Of a queen's bower over the public way, 
Blasphemes with a bird's mind ; his words, like 

arrows 
Which know no aim beyond the archer's wit, 
Strike sometimes what eludes philosophy. 

(To Arght) 
Go, sirrah, and repent of your offence 
Ten minutes in the rain ; be it your penance 
To bring news how the world goes there. — Poor 
Archy ! 

[Exit Aboht. 

He weaves about himself a world of mirth 
Out of the wreck of ours. 

LAUD 

I take with patience, as my Master did. 
All scoffs permitted from above. 

KING 

My lord. 
Pray overlook these papers. Archy's words 
Had wings, but these have talons. 

QUEEN 

And the lion 
That wears them must be tamed. My dearest lord, 
I see the new-born courage in thine eye 



124 this, Mrs. SheUey, 1824. 
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Armed to strike dead the spirit of the time, 
Which spurs to rage the many-headed beast. 
Do thou persist ; for, faint but in resolve, 
And it were better thou hadst still remained 
The slave of thine own slaves, who tear like 

curs 
The fugitive, and flee from the pursuer ; 
And Opportunity, that empty wolf. 
Flies at his throat who falls. Subdue thy actions 
Even to the disposition of thy purpose. 
And be that tempered as the Ebro's steel ; 
And banish weak-eyed Mercy to the weak, 
Whence she will greet thee with a gift of peace, 
And not betray thee with a traitor's kiss. 
As when she keeps the company of rebels. 
Who think that she is Fear. This do, lest we 
Shoidd fall as from a glorious pinnacle 
In a bright dream, and wake, as from a dream. 
Out of our worshipped state. 

KING 

Beloved friend, 
God is my witness that this weight of power. 
Which he sets me my earthly task to wield 
Under his law, is my delight and pride 
Only because thou lovest that and me. 
For a king bears the office of a God 
To all the under world ; and to his God 
Alone he must deliver up his trust. 
Unshorn of its permitted attributes. 
[It seems] now as the baser elements 
Had mutinied against the golden sun 
That kindles them to harmony, and quells 



i 
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Their self destroying rapine. The wild miUion 
Strike at the eye that guides them ; like as humors 
Of the distempered body that conspire 
Against the spirit of life throned in the heart, — 
And thus become the prey of one another. 
And last of death. . . . 

STRAFFORD 

That which would be ambition in a subject 
Is duty in a sovereign ;* for on him, 
As on a keystone, hangs the arch of life. 
Whose safety is its strength. Degree and form. 
And all that makes the age of reasoning man 
More memorable than a beast's, depend on this — 
That Eight should fence itself inviolably 
With power ; in which respect the state of Eng- 
land 
From usurpation by the insolent commons 
Cries for reform. 

Get treason, and spare treasure. Fee with coin 
The loudest murmurers ; feed with jealousies 
Opposing factions, — be thyseK of none ; 
And borrow gold of many, for those who lend 
Will serve thee till thou payest them ; and thus 
Keep the fierce spirit of the hour at bay, 
Till time, and its coming generations 
Of nights and days unborn, bring some one chance. 

Or war or pestilence or Nature's seK, 
By some distemperature or terrible sign. 
Be as an arbiter betwixt themselves. 

Nor let your Majesty 
Doubt here the peril of the unseen event. 
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How did your brother kings, coheritors 

In your high interest in the subject earth, 

Rise past. such troubles to that height of power 

Where now they sit, and awfully serene 

Smile on the trembling world? Such popular 

storms 
Philip the Second of Spain, this Lewis of France, 
And late the German head of many bodies. 
And every petty lord of Italy, 
Quelled or by arts or arms. Is England poorer 
Or feebler ? or art thou who wield'st her power 
Tamer than they ? or shall this island be — 
[Girdled] by its inviolable waters — 
To the world present and the world to come 
Sole pattern of extinguished monarchy ? 
Not if thou dost as I would have thee do. 

EiNa 

Your words shall be my deeds ; 

You speak the image of my thought. My friend 

(If kings can have a friend, I call thee so). 

Beyond the large commission which [belongs ?] 

Under the great seal of the realm, take this : 

And, for some obvious reasons, let there be 

No seal on it, except my kingly word 

And honor as I am a gentleman. 

Be — as thou art within my heart and mind — 

Another self, here and in Ireland : 

Do what thou judgest well, take amplest license. 

And stick not even at questionable means. 

Hear me, Wentworth. My word is as a wall 

Between thee and this world thine enemy — 

That hates thee, for thou lovest me. 
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STRAFFORD 

I own 

No friend but thee, no enemies but thine ; 
Thy lightest thought is my eternal law. 
How weak, how short, is life to pay — 

KING 

Peace, peace! 

Thou ow'st me nothing yet. — 

(To Laitd) 

My lord, what say 
Those papers ? 

LAUD 

Your Majesty has ever interposed, 

In lenity towards your native soil. 

Between the heavy vengeance of the Church 

And Scotland. Mark the consequence of warming 

This brood of northern vipers in your bosom. 

The rabble, instructed no doubt 

By Loudon, Lindsay, Hume, and false Argyll, 

(For the waves never menace heaven until 

Scourged by the wind's invisible tyranny) 

Have in the very temple of the Lord 

Done outrage to his chosen ministers. 

They scorn the liturgy of the Holy Church, 

Refuse to obey her canons, and deny 

The apostolic power with which the Spirit 

Has filled its elect vessels, even from him 

Who held the keys with power to loose and bind 

To him who now pleads in this royal presence. — 

Let ampler powers and new instructions be 

Sent to the High Commissioners in Scotland. 
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To death, imprisonment, and confiscation, 
Add torture, add the ruin of the kindred 
Of the offender, add the brand of infamy, 
Add mutilation : and if this suffice not. 
Unleash the sword and fire, that in their thirst 
They may lick up that scimi of schismatics. 
I laugh at those weak rebels who, desiring 
What we possess, still prate of Christian peace ; 
As if those dreadful arbitrating messengers 
Which play the part of God 'twixt right and 

wrong, 
Shoidd be let loose against the innocent sleep 
Of templed cities and the smiling fields. 
For some poor argument of policy 
Which touches our own profit or our pride, 
(Where it indeed were Christian charily 
To turn the cheek even to the smiter's hand) ; 
And, when our great Redeemer, when our God, 
When he who gave, accepted, and retained, 
Himself in propitiation of our sins. 
Is scorned in his immediate ministry, 
With hazard of the inestimable loss 
Of all the truth and discipline which is 
Salvation to the extremest generation 
Of men innumerable, they talk of peace I 
Such peace as Canaan f oimd, let Scotland now I 
For, by that Christ who came to bring a sword. 
Not peace, upon the earth, and gave command 
To his disciples at the passover 
That each should sell his robe and buy a sword, — 

245 arbitrating messengtrs, Rossetti || messengers of icrath, Mrs. 
Shelley, 1824. 
256 ministers, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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Once strip that minister of naked w«th, 
And it shall never sleep in peace again 
Till Scotland bend or break. 

KIKG 

My Lord Archbishop, 
Do what thou wilt and what thou canst in this. 
Thy earthly even as thy heavenly King 
Gives thee large power in his unquiet realm. 
But we want money, and my mind misgives me 
That for so great an enterprise, as yet. 
We are unfurnished. 



Eest on our wills. 



STRAFFOBD 

Yet it may not long 



COTTINGTON 

The expenses 
Of gathering shipmoney, and of distraining 
For every petty rate (for we encounter 
A desperate opposition inch by inch 
In every warehouse and on every farm), 
Have swallowed up the gross sum of the imposts ; 
So that, though felt as a most grievous scourge 
Upon the land, they stand us in small stead 
As touches the receipt. 

STRAFFORD 

'Tis a conclusion 
Most arithmetical : and thence you infer 
Perhaps the assembling of a parliament. 
Now, if a man should call his dearest enemies 
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To sit in licensed judgment on his life, 
His Majesty might wisely take that coarse. 

{Aside to ComNQTOH) 

It is enough to expect from these lean imposts 
That they perform the office of a scourge. 
Without more profit. 

(Aloud) 
Fines and confiscations, 
And a forced loan from the refractory city, 
WiU fill our coffers ; and the golden love 
Of loyal gentlemen and noble friends 
For the worshipped father of our common coun- 
try, 
With contributions from the Catholics, 
Will make Bebellion pale in our excess. 
Be these the expedients imtil time and wisdom 
Shall frame a settled state of government* 

LAUD 

And weak expedients they ! Have we not drained 
All, till the which seemed 

A mine exhaustless ? 

STRAFFORD 

And the love which is, 
If loyal hearts could turn their blood to gold. 

LAUD 

Both now grow barren ; and I speak it not 
As loving parliaments, which, as they have been 
In the right hand of bold, bad, mighty kings 
The scourges of the bleeding Church, I hate. 
Methinks they scarcely can deserve our fear. 
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STRAFFORD 

Oh, my dear liege, take back the wealth thou 

gavest ; 
With that^ take all I held, but as in trust 
For thee, of mine inheritance ; leave me but 
This unprovided body for % service, 
And a mind dedicated to no care 
Except thy safety ; but assemble not 
A parKament. Hundreds wiU bring, Hke me. 
Their fortunes, as they would their blood, before — 

KING 

No ! thou who judgest them art but one. Alas ! 
We should be too much out of love with heaven. 
Did this vile world show many such as thee, 
Thou perfect just and honorable man ! 
Never shall it be said that Charles of England 
Stripped those he loved for fear of those he 

scorns ; 
Nor will he so much misbecome his throne 
As to impoverish those who most adorn 
And best defend it. That you urge, dear Straf- 
ford, 
Inclines me rather — 

QUEEN 

To a parliament ? 
Is this thy firmness ? and thou wilt preside 
Over a knot of censurers. 

To the unswearing of thy best resolves, 
And choose the worst, when the worst comes too 
soon? 
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Plight not the worst before the worst must come. 
Oh, wilt thou smile whilst our ribald foes, 
Dressed in tiieir own usurped authorifryr. 
Sharpen their tongues on Henrietta's fame ? 
It is enough I Thou lovest me no more ! 

KDHQ 

Oh, Henrietta I 

(They talk cpart) 
COTTINGTON [to LAXJD] 

Money we have none ; 
And all the expedients of my Lord of Strafford 
Will scarcely meet the arrears. 

LAUD 

Without delay 
An army must be sent into the north ; 
Followed by a Commission of the Church, 
With amplest power to quench in fire and blood. 
And tears and terror, and the pity of hell. 
The intenser wrath of Heresy. God will give 
Victory ; and victory over Scotland give 
The lion England tamed into our hands. 
That will lend power, and power bring gold. 

corrrNGTON 

Meanwhile 
We must begin first where your Grace leaves off. 
Gold must give power, or — 

LAUD 

I am not averse 
From the assembling of a parliament. 
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Strong actions and smooth words might teach them 

soon 
The lesson to obey. And are they not 

A bubble fashioned by the monarch's mouth. 

The birth of one light breath? If they serve no 

purpose, 

A word dissolves them. 

STRAFFORD 

The engine of parliaments 
Might be deferred until I can bring over 
The Irish regiments ; they will serve to assure 
The issue of the war against the Scots. 
And, this game won — which if lost, all is lost — 
Gather these chosen leaders of the rebels, 
And call them, if you will, a parliament. 

EiNa 

Oh, be our feet still tardy to shed blood, 

Gruilty though it may be ! I would still spare 

The stubborn country of my birth, and ward 

From countenances which I loved in youth 

The wrathful Church's lacerating hand. 

(To Laud) 

Have you o'erlooked the other articles ? 

Reenter Abcht 

LAUD 

Hazlerig, Hampden, Pym, young Harry Vane, 
Cromwell, and other rebels of less note, 
Intend to sail with the next favoring wind 
For the Plantations. 

354 engine || mime, Forman conj. 
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ARCHT 

Where they think to found 
A commonwealth like Gonzalo's in the play, 
Gymecoctenic and pantisocratic. 

EiNa 
What's that, sirrah? 

ARCHT 

New devil's politics. 
Hell is the pattern of all commonwealths ; 
Lucifer was the first republican. 
Will you hear Merlin's prophecy, how three 

[posts ?] 
'^ In one brainless skull, when the whitethorn is 
full. 
Shall sail round the world, and come back again : 
Shall sail roimd the world in a brainless skull, 
And come back again when the moon is at 
full:" — 
When, in spite of the Church, 
They will hear homilies of whatever length 
Or form they please. 

[COTTINGTON ?] 

So please your Majesty to sign this order 
For their detention. 

ARCHT 

If your Majesty were tormented night and day 
by fever, gout, rheumatism, and stone, and asthma, 
etc., and you found these diseases had secretly en- 
tered into a conspiracy to abandon you, should you 

376 posts II poetSj Forman conj. 
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think it neoessaiy to lay an embargo on the port 
by which they meant to dispeople your unquiet 
Kngdomofman? 



If fear were made for kings, the Fool mocks 

wisely; 
But in this ease — (writing^ Here, my lord, take 

the warrant, 
And see it duly executed forthwith. — 
That imp of malice and mockery shall be punished. 

[Exeunt all but Eoro, Quexh, and Aroht. 

ABOUT 

Ay, I am the physician of whom Plato prophe- 
sied, who was to be accused by the confectioner 
before a jury of children, who found him guilty 
without waiting for the summing-up, and hanged 
him without benefit of clergy. Thus Baby Charles, 
and the Twelfth-night Queen of Hearts, and the 
overgrown schoolboy Cottington, and that little 
urchin Laud — who would reduce a verdict of 
" guilty, death," by famine, if it were impregnable 
by composition — all impanelled against poor 
Archy for presenting them bitter physic the last 
day of the hoHdays. 

QUEEN 

Is the rain over, sirrah ? 

KING 

When it rains 
And the sun shines, 'twill rain again to-morrow ; 
And therefore never smile till you've done crying. 

392 man 11 thenif Forman conj. 
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ABCHT 

But 'tis all over now ; like the April anger of 
woman, the gentle sky has wept itself serene. 

QUEEN 

What news abroad ? how looks the world this 
morning? 

ABCHT 

Gloriously as a grave covered with virgin flowers. 
There's a rainbow in the sky. Let your Majesty 
look at it, for 

"A rainbow in the morning 
Is the shepherd's warning ; " 

and the flocks of which you are the pastor are 
scattered among the mountain-tops, where every 
drop of water is a flake of snow, and the breath of 
May pierces like a January blast. 

KING 

The sheep have mistaken the - wolf for their 
shepherd, my poor boy; and the shepherd, the 
wolves for the watchdogs. 

QUEEN 

But the rainbow was a good sign, Archy ; it 
says that the waters of the deluge are gone, and 
can return no more. 

ARGHT 

Ay, the salt-water one; but that of tears and 
blood must yet come down, and that of fire follow, 
if there be any truth in lies. — The rainbow hung 
over the city with all its shops, . . . and churches. 
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from north to soodi, like a bridge of oongr^ated 
lig^itning pieced by the iiiJu<Hiiy of heaTen — like 
a balance in which the angel that distributes the 
coming hoar was weighing that hea^y <me whose 
poiae is now f eU in the lightest hearts, before it 
bows the jnoodest heads nnder the meanest feet. 



Who tan^it yon tiiis trash, sirrah ? 



A torn leaf ont of an old book trampled in the 
dirt. — But for the rainbow. It moved as the snn 
moved, and . . . nntil the top of the Tower • • . 
of a clond through its lefthand tip, and Lambeth 
Palace look as dark as a rock before the other. 
Methonght I saw a crown figured upon one tip, 
and a mitre on the other. So, as I had heard 
treasures were found where the rainbow quenches 
its points upon the earth, I set off, and at the 

Tower But I shall not tell your Majesty 

what I found dose to the closet-window on which 
the rainbow had glimmered. 

KING 

Speak: I will make my Fool my conscience. 

ARCHY 

Then conscience is a fool. — I saw there a cat 
caught in a rat-trap. I heard the rats squeak 
behind the wainscots ; it seemed to me that the 
very mice were consulting on the manner of her 
death. 
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QUEEN 

Archy is shrewd and bitter. 

ABCHT 

Like the season, 
so blow the winds. — But at the other end of the 
rainbow, where the gray rain was tempered along 
the grass and leaves by a tender interfusion of violet 
and gold in the meadows beyond Lambeth, what 
think yon that I found instead of a mitre? 

KING 

Vane's wits perhaps. 

ARCHY • 

Something as vain. I saw 
a gross vapor hovering in a stinking ditch over the 
carcass of a dead ass, some rotten rags, and broken 
dishes — the wrecks of what once administered to 
the stuffing-out and the ornament of a worm of 
worms. His Grax^e of Canterbury expects to enter 
the New Jerusalem some Palm Simday in triumph 
on a.e ghost of tins ass. 

QUEEN 

Enough, enough ! Go desire Lady Jane 
She place my lute, together with the music 
Mari received last week from Italy, 
In my boudoir, and — 

[Exit Abcht. 

KINO 

I'll go in. 
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QUEBN 

My beloved lord, 
Have you not noted that the Fool of late 
Has lost his careless mirth, and that his words 
Sound like the echoes of our saddest fears ? 
What can it mean ? I should be loath to think 
Some factious slave had tutored him. 

KING 

Oh, no I 
He is but Occasion's pupiL Partly 'tis 
That our minds piece the vacant intervals 
Of his wild words with their own fashioning ; 
As in the imagery of summer clouds, 
Or coals of the winter fire, idlers find 
The perfect shadows of their teeming thoughts ; 
And, partly, that the terrors of the time 
Are sown by wandering Kumor in all spirits. 
And in the lightest and the least may best 
Be seen the current of the coming wind. 

QUEEN 

Your brain is overwrought with these deep thoughts. 

Come, I will sing to you ; let us go try 

These airs from Italy ; and, as we pass 

The gallery, we'll decide where that Correggio 

Shall hang — the Virgin Mother 

With her child, bom the King of heaven and earth. 

Whose reign is men's salvation. And you shall see 

A cradled miniature of yourself asleep, 

484 It partly is, Mrs. SheUey, 1824 
488 of, Roflsetti 11 in, Mrs. SheUey, 1824. 
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Stamped on the heart by never-erring love ; 

Liker than any Vandyke ever made, 

A pattern to the nnborn age of thee, 

Over whose sweet beauty I have wept for joy 

A thousand times, and now should weep for sorrow, 

Did I not think that after we were dead 

Our fortimes would spring high in him, and 

that 
The cares we waste upon our heavy crown 
Would make it light and glorious as a wreath 
Of heaven's beams for his dear innocent brow. 

KING 

Dear Henrietta! 



Scene HI. — The Star Chamber, Laud, Juxon, Stbatfobd, 
and others, as Judges. Pbynne, as a Prisoner^ and then 
Bastwick. 

lAUD 

Bring forth the prisoner Bastwick ; let the clerk 
Kecite his sentence. 

CLERK 

" That he pay five thousand 
Pounds to the king, lose both his ears, be branded 
With red-hot iron on the cheek and forehead. 
And be imprisoned withm Lancaster Castle 
During the pleasure of the Court." 

LAUD 

Prisoner, 
If you have aught to say wherefore this sentence 
Should not be put into effect, now speak. 
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JUXON 

If you have aught to plead in mitigation, 
Speak. 

BASTWICK 

Thus, my lords. If, like the prelates, I 
Were an invader of the royal power, 
A public scomer of the word of God, 
Profane, idolatrous, popish, superstitious. 
Impious in heart and in tyrannic act, 
Void of wit, honesty and temperance ; 
If Satan were my lord, as theirs, — our God 
Pattern of all I should avoid to do ; 
Were I an enemy of my God and King 
And of good men, as ye are ; — I should merit 
Your fearftil state and gilt prosperity, 
Which, when ye wake from the last sleep, shaD 

turn 
To cowls and robes of everlasting fire. 
But, as I am, I bid ye grudge me not 
The only earthly favor ye can yield. 
Or I think worth acceptance at your hands, — 
Scorn, mutilation and imprisonment. 

Even as my Master did, 
Until Heaven's kingdom shall descend on earth. 
Or earth be like a shadow in the light 
Of Heaven absorbed. Some few tumultuous years 
Will pass, and leave no wreck of what opposes 
His will whose will is power. 

LAUD 

Officer, take the prisoner from the bar. 
And be his tongue slit for his insolence. 
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BASTWICK 

While this hand holds a pen — 

LAUD 

Be his hands — 

JUXON 

Stop ! 
Forbear, my lord ! The tongue, which now can 

speak 
No terror^, would interpret, being dumb, 
Heaven's thunder to our harm ; . . . 
And hands, which now write only their own 

shame 
With bleeding stumps might sign our blood away. 

LAUD 

Much more such " mercy " among men would 

be. 
Did all the ministers of Heaven's revenge 
Rinch thus from earthly retribution. I 
Could suffer what I would inflict. 

[Exit Bastwick guarded. 

Bring up 
The Lord Bishop of Lincoln. — 

(To Stbaffokd) 

Know you not 
That, in distraining for ten thousand pounds 
Upon his books and furniture at Lincoln, 
Were f oimd these scandalous and seditious letters 
Sent from one Osbaldistone, who is fled ? 
I speak it not as touching this poor person ; 
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• 

But of the office which should make it holy, 
Were it as vile as it was ever spotless. 
Mark too, my lord, that this expression strikes 
His Majesty, if I misinterpret not. 

Enter Bishop Williams guarded 

STBAFFORD 

'Twere politic and just that Williams taste 
The bitter fniit of his connection with 
The schismatics. But you, my Lord Archbishop, 
Who owed your first promotion to his favor. 
Who grew beneath his smile — 

LAX7D 

Would therefore beg 
The office of his judge from this High Court, — 
That it shall seem, even as it is, that I, 
In my assumption of this sacred robe. 
Have put aside all worldly preference. 
All sense of all distinction of all persons. 
All thoughts but of the service of the Church. — 
Bishop of Lincoln ! 

WILLIAMS 

Peace, proud hierarch ! 
I know my sentence, and I own it just. 
Thou wilt repay me less than I deserve 
In stretching to the utmost 
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SCENB IV. — Hampden, Ptm, Gbomwell, hU Laughter, and 

young Sm Habbt Vans. 

HAMPDEN 

England, farewell ! Thou, who hast been my cradle, 

Shalt never be my dungeon or my grave I 

I held what I inherited in thee 

As pawn for that inheritance of freedom 

Which thou hast sold for thy despoiler's smile. 

How can I call thee England, or my country ? — 

Does the wind hold ? 

VANB 

The vanes sit steady 
Upon the Abbey towers. The silver lightnings 
Of the evening star, spite of the city's smoke, 
Tell that the north wind reigns in the upper air. 
Mark too that fleet of fleecy-winged clouds 
Sailing athwart St. Margaret's. 

HAMPDEN 

Hail, fleet herald 
Of tempest ! that rude pilot who shall guide 
Hearts free as his, to realms as pure as thee, 
Beyond the shot of tyranny. 
Beyond the webs of that swoln spider ... 
Beyond the curses, calumnies, and [lies ?] 
Of atheist priests ! And thou 

Fair star, whose beam lies on the wide Atlantic, 
Athwart its zones of tempest and of calm. 
Bright as the path to a beloved home, 

11 fleet, Rossetd \\ flock, Mrs. Shelley, 1824 
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Oh, light us to the isles of the evening land ! 
Like floating Edens cradled in the glimmer 
Of sunset, through the distant mist of years 
Touched by departing hope, they gleam ! lone re- 
gions, 
Where power's poor dupes and victims yet have 

never 
Propitiated the savage fear of kings 
Witii purest blood of noblest hearts ; whose dew 
Is yet unstained with tears of those who wake 
To weep each day the wrongs on which it dawns ; 
Whose sacred silent air owns yet no echo 
Of formal blasphemies ; nor impious rites 
Wrest man's free worship, from the God who loves. 
To the poor worm who envies us his love ! 
Receive, thou young of Paradise, 

These exiles from the old and sinful world I 

This glorious clime, this firmament, whose Ughts 

Dart mitigated influence through their veil 

Of pale blue atmosphere ; whose tears keep green 

The pavement of this moist aU-f eeding earth ; 

This vaporous horizon, whose dim round 

Is bastioned by the circumfluous sea, 

Eepelling invasion from the sacred towers, — 

Presses upon me like a dungeon's grate, 

A low dark roof, a damp and narrow walL 

The boundless universe 

Becomes a cell too narrow for the soul ; 

25 Tinged, Mrs. SheUey, 1824. 

34 Towards the worm, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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That owns no master ; while the loathliest ward 

Of this wide prison, England, is a nest 

Of cradling peace built on the mountain tops, — 

To which the eagle spirits of the free, 

Which range through heaven and earth, and scorn 

the storm 
Of time, and gaze upon the Kght of truth, 
Eetum to brood on thoughts that cannot die 
And cannot be repelled. 
Like eaglets floating in the heaven of time. 
They soar above their quarry, and shall stoop 
Through palaces and temples thunderproof . 



Scene V 

ARCHT 

I'll go live under the ivy that overgrows the 
terrace, and count the tears shed on its old [roots ?] 
as the [wind ?] plays the song of 

" A widow bird sate mourning 
Upon a wintry bough." 

(Sings) 

Heigho ! the lark and the owl ! 

One flies the morning, and one lulls the night ; 
Only the nightingale, poor fond soul. 

Sings like the fool through darkness and light. 

48 no, Mrs. SheUey, 1824 || a, Bossetti. 

toard, Bossetti || spot, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. * 

50 cradled, Mrs. SheUey, 1824. 

64,56:-- 

Betom to brood over the [ ] thoughta 

That cannot die, and may not be repelled. 

Mrs. Shelley, 182L 
7 lulls II flies, Forman conj. 
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^ A widow bird sate mourning for her love 
Upon a wintry bough ; 
The frozen wind crept on above. 
The freezing stream below. 

There was no leaf npon the forest bare, 

No flower upon the ground, 
And little motion in the air 

Except the mill-wheel's sound." 



FRAGMENTS OF AN UNFINISHED DRAMA 

[An Enchantress, Hying in one of the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, sayes the life of a Pirate, a man of sayage but noble 
nature. She becomes enamoured of him ; and he, inconstant to 
his mortal loye, for a while returns her passion : but at length, 
recalling the memory of her whom he left, and who laments his 
loss, he escapes from the enchanted island, and returns to his lady. 
His mode of life makes him again go to sea, and the Enchantress 
seizes the opportunity to bring him, by a spirit-brewed tempest, 
back to her island.] 

Scene — Before the Cavern of the Indian Enchantress. The 

EKCHAirrBESs comes forth, 

ENCHAKTBESS 

He came like a dream in the dawn of life, 

He fled like a shadow before its noon ; 
He is gone, and my peace is turned to strife, 
And I wander and wane like the weary moon. 
O sweet Echo, wake. 
And for my sake 

Make answer the while my heart shall break I 

But my heart has a music which Echo's lips, 
Though tender and true, yet can answer not. 

And the shadow that moves in the soul's eclipse 
Can return not the kiss by his now forgot ; 

Fragments of an Unfinished Drama, Published, 1-69, 100-120, 
by Mrs. Shelley, 1824, 127-238, by Gamett (The Magic Plant), 
1862, and the whole, revised and augmented, by Bossetti, 1870. 
Dated, 1821-22. 
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Sweet lips ! lie who hath 
On my desolate path 
Cast the darkness of absence, worse than death ! 

{Tkt EscflAaTKsas wtakeg ker tpeH : Aeis wuwtrtd h§ a ^ptrd) 



Within the silent centre of the earth 

My mansion is ; where I have lived insphered 

From the beginning, and aronnd my sleep 

Have woven all the wondrous imagery 

Of this dim spot, which mortals call the world; 

Infinite depths of unknown elements 

Massed into one impenetrable mask ; 

Sheets of immeasurable fire, and veins 

Of gold and stone, and adamantine iron. 

And as a veil in which I walk through Heaven 

I have wrought mountains, seas, and waves, and 

clouds. 
And lastly light, whose interfusion dawns 
In the dark space of interstellar air. 



[A good Spirit, who watches over the Hrate's fate, leads, in a 
mysterions maimer, the lady of his love to the Enchanted Isle. 
She is accompanied hy a yonth, who loves the lady, hnt whose 
passion she returns only with a sisterly affection. The ensuing 
scene takes place between them on their arrival at the Isle.] 

Indian Youth and Lady 

INDIAN 

And, if my grief should still be dearer to me 
Than all the pleasures in the world beside. 
Why would you lighten it ? — 
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LADY 

I offer only 
Tbat which I seek, some human sympathy 
In this mysterious island. 

INDIAN 

Oh, my friend, 
My sister, my beloved ! — What do I say ? 
My brain is dmy, and I scarce know whether 
I speak to thee or her. 

LADT 

Peace, perturbed heart I 
I am to thee only as thou to mine. 
The passing wind which* heals the brow at noon. 
And may strike cold into the breast at night, 
Yet cannot linger where it soothes the most, 
Or long soothe could it linger. 

INDIAN 

But you said 
You also loved ? 

LADY 

Loved ! Oh, I love. Methinks 
This word of love is fit for all the world. 
And that for gentle hearts another name 
Would speak of gentler thoughts than the world 

owns. 
I have loved. 

INDIAN 

And thou lovest not ? if so 
Young as thou art thou canst afford to weep. 
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LADY 

Oh, would that I oonld claiin exemption 
From all the bitterness of that sweet name. 
I loved, I love, and when I love no more 
Let joys and grief perish, and leave despair 
To rins: the knell of youth. He stood beside mei 
The^bodied vision of the brightest dream, 
Which like a dawn heralds the day of life ; 
The shadow of his presence made my world 
A paradise. All famil i ar things he touched. 
All common words he spoke, became to me 
like forms and sounds of a diviner world. 
He was as is the sun in his fierce youth. 
As terrible and lovely as a tempest ; 
He came, and went, and left me what I am. 
Alas ! Why must I think how oft we two 
Have sate together near the river springs, 
tJnder the green pavilion which the willow 
Spreads on the floor of the unbroken fountain. 
Strewn, by the nurslings that linger there. 
Over that islet paved with flowers and moss, — 
While the musk-rose leaves, like flakes of crimson 

snow, 
Showered on us, and the dove mourned in the pine. 
Sad prophetess of sorrows not her own ? 
The crane returned to her unfrozen haunt. 
And the false cuckoo bade the spray good mom ; 
And on a wintry bough the widowed bird. 
Hid in the deepest night of ivy-leaves, 
Kenewed the vigils of a sleepless sorrow. 
I, left like her, and leaving one like her. 
Alike abandoned and abandoning 
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(Oh! unlike her in this !) the gentlest youth, 
Whose love had made my sorrows dear to him, 
Even as my sorrow made his love to me I 

INDIAN 

One curse of Nature stamps in the same mould 

The features of the wretched; and they are 

As like as violet to violet, 

When memory, the ghost, their odors keeps 

Mid the cold relics of abandoned joy. — 

Proceed. 

LADY 

He was a simple innocent boy* 
I loved him well, but not as he desired ; 
Yet even thus he was content to be : — 
A short content, for I was • . . 

INDIAN (aside) 

God of heaven ! 
From such an islet, such a river^ring ... I 
I dare not ask her if there stood upon it 
A pleasure-dome, surmounted by a crescent. 
With steps to the blue water. (^Aloud) It may be 
That Nature masks in life several copies 
Of the same lot, so that the sufferers 
May feel another^s sorrow as their own 
And find in friendship what they lost in love. 
That cannot be : yet it is strange that we, 
From the same scene, by the same path to this 
Bealm of abandonment . . . But speak! your 

breath — 
Your breath is like soft music, your words are 
The echoes of a voice which on my heart 



Sleeps Eb a mdaiw •}£ ^sett 'Ixy^ 



So beaatzfal in mr^car and ^errv^c 
Cafanmg me a« die loTi^oess ^i hsaTca. 
SofMhts die nnqiiiec aea: — azid tr hoc sck 
Tfft he aecfned stomiT. and woald often seem 
A quenchless son masked in poftentoos douds ; 
For such his dtonghta, and exioi his aedms weie; 
Bat he was not of diem, nor dier of hinu 
But as dier hid his splendor from die eardi. 
Some said he was a man of blood and peril. 
And steeped in bitter infamy to the lips. 
More need was there I should be innocent. 
More need that I should be most true and kind. 
And much more need that there should be found 

one 
To share remorse, and scorn and solitude. 
And all the ills that wait on those who do 
The tasks of ruin in the world of life. 
He fled, and I have followed him. 

INDIAN 

Such a one 
Ih he who was the winter of my peace. 
Ilut, fairest stranger, when didst thou depart 
From the far hills where rise the springs of India? 
How didst thou pass the intervening sea? 

LADY 

If I bo Huro I am not dreaming now, 

I should not doubt to say it was a dream. 
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Methought a star came down from heaven, 
And rested mid the plants of India, 
Which I had giveh a shelter from the frost 
Within my chamber. There the meteor lay, 
Panting forth light among the leaves and flowers, 
As if it lived, and was outworn with speed ; 
Or that it loved, and passion made the pulse 
Of its bright life throb like an anxious heart, 
Till it diffused itself, and all the chamber 
And walls seemed melted into emerald fire 
That burned not ; in the midst of which appeared 
A spirit Kke a child, and laughed aloud 
A thrilling peal of such sweet merriment 
As made the blood tingle in my warm feet ; 
Then bent over a vase, and murmuring 
Low, unintelligible melodies, 
Placed something in the mould like melon-seeds, 
And slowly faded, and in place of it 
A soft hand issued from the veil of fire. 
Holding a cup like a magnolia flower. 
And poured upon the earth within the vase 
The element with which it overflowed, 
Brighter than morning Ught and purer than 
The water of the springs of Himalah. 

INDIAN 

You waked not ? 

LADY 

Not until my dream became 
Like a child's legend on the tideless sand, 
Which the first foam erases half, and half 
Leaves legible. At length I rose, and went, 
Visiting my flowers from pot to pot, and thought 
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To set new cuttings in the empty urns, 

Anil when I came to that beside the lattice, 

I saw two little dark-green leaves 

Lifting the light mould at their birth, and then 

I half-remembered my forgotten dream. 

And day by day, green as a gourd in June, 

The plant grew fresh and thick, yet no one knew 

What plant it was ; its stem and tendrils seined 

Like emerald snakes, mottled and diamonded 

With azure mail and streaks of woven silver ; 

And all the sheaths that folded the dark buds 

Sose like the crest of cobra^-capel. 

Until the golden eye of the bright flower 

Through the dark lashes of those veined lids, 

Disencumbered of their silent sleep, 

Guzed like a star into the morning light. 

Its leaves were delicate, you ahnost saw 

The pulses 

With which the purple velvet flower was fed 

To overflow, and, like a poet's heart 

Changing bright fancy to sweet sentiment. 

Changed half the light to fragrance. It soon fell. 

And to a green and dewy embryo-fruit 

Left all its treasured beauty. Day by day 

I nursed the plant, and on the double flute 

Played to it on the sunny winter days 

Soft melodies, as sweet as April rain 

On silent leaves, and sang those words in which 

Passion makes Echo taunt the sleeping strings ; 

And I would send tales of forgotten love 

Late into the lone night, and sing wild songs 

Of maids deserted in the olden time. 

And weep like a soft cloud in April's bosom 
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Upon the sleeping eyelids of the plant, 

So that perhaps it dreamed that Sprin£^ was come. 

And cre^ abroad into Ae moonHghtS, 

And loosened all its limbs, as, noon by noon, 

The sun averted less his oblique beam. 

INDIAN 

And the plant died not in the frost ? 

LADY 

It grew; 
And went out of the lattice which I left 
Half open for it, trailing its quaint spires 
Along the garden and across the lawn. 
And down the slope of moss and through the tufts 
Of wild-flower roots, and stumps of trees o'ergrown 
With simple lichens, and old hoary stones, 
On to the margin of the glassy pool, 
Even to a nook of unblown violets 
And lilies-of-the-valley yet unborn. 
Under a pine with ivy overgrown. 
And there its fruit lay like a sleeping lizard 
Under the shadows ; but when Spring indeed 
Came to unswathe her infants, and the lilies 
Peeped from their bright green masks to wonder at 
This shape of autumn couched in their recess. 
Then it dilated, and it grew until 
One half lay floating on the fountain wave. 
Whose pulse, elapsed in unlike sympathies. 
Kept time 

Among the snowy water-lily buds. 
Its shape was such as summer melody 
Of the south wind in spicy vales might give 
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To some light doad boond from the golden dawn 
To fairy isles of erening, and it seemed 
In hne and form that it had been a mirror 
Of all the hoes and forms aroond it and 
Upon it pictured by the sunny beams 
Which, bora the bright vibrations of the pool. 
Were thrown upon the rafters and the roof 
Of boughs and leaves, and on the pillared stems 
Of the dark sylvan temple, and reflections 
Of every infant flower and star of moss 
And veined leaf in the azure odorous air. 
And thus it lay in the Elysian calm 
Of its own beauly, floating on the line 
Which, like a film in purest space, divided 
The heaven beneath the water from the heaven 
Above the clouds ; and every day I went 
Watching its growth and wondering ; 
And as the day grew hot, methought I saw 
A glassy vapor dancing on the pool, 
And on it little quaint and filmy shapes, 
With dizzy motion, wheel and rise and fall. 
Like clouds of gnats with perfect lineaments. 

O friend, sleep was a veil uplift from heaven — 
As if heaven dawned upon the world of dream — 
When darkness rose on the extinguished day 
Out of the eastern wilderness. 

INDIAN 

I too 
Have found a moment's paradise in sleep 
Half compensate a hell of waking sorrow. 



THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE 

Swift as a spirit hastening to his task 
Of glory and of good, the Sun sprang forth 
Rejoicing in his splendor, and the mask 

Of darkness fell from the awakened Earth ; 
The smokeless altars of the mountain snows 
Flamed above crimson clouds, and at the birth 

Of light the Ocean's orison arose, 

To which the birds tempered their matin lay. 

All flowers in field or forest, which unclose 

Their trembling eyelids to the kiss of day. 
Swinging their censers in the element. 
With orient incense lit by the new ray 

Burned slow and inconsumably, and sent 
Their odorous sighs up to the smiling air ; 
And, in succession due, did continent, 

The Triumph of Life. Published by Mrs. SheUey, 1824, dated, 
1822. 



1-4: — 



Out of the eastern shadow of the Earth 
Amid the clouds upon its margin gray, 
Scattered by night to swathe in its bright birth 
In gold and fleecy snow the infant Day, 
The glorious Sun arose, beneath his light 
The earth and all — 

Boscombe MS. cancelled. 
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Isle, ocean, and all things that in them wear 
The form and character of mortal mould, 
Eise, as the Sim their father rose, to bear 

Their portion of the toil which he of old 
Took as his own and then imposed on them. 
But I, whom thoughts which must remain untold 

Had kept as wakeful as the stars that gem 
The cone of night, now they were laid asleep 
Stretched my faint limbs beneath the hoary 
stem 

Which an old chestnut flung athwart the steep 

Of a green Apennine. Before me fled 

The night ; behind me rose the day ; the deep 

Was at my feet, and Heaven above my head ; — 
When a strange trance over my fancy grew 
Which was not slumber, for the shade it spread 

Was so transparent that the scene came through, 
As clear as when a veil of light is drawn 
O'er evening hills they glimmer; and I knew 

That 1 had felt the freshness of that dawn 

Bathe in the same cold dew my brow and 

hair. 
And sate as thus upon that slope of lawn 

Under the self -same bough, and heard as there 
The birds, the fountains and the ocean hold 

85 Baihed^ Mrs. SheUey, 1814. 
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Sweet talk in music through the enamoured air. 
And then a vision on my brain was rolled. 



As in that trance of wondrous thought I lay, 
This was the tenor of my waking dream. 
Methought I sate beside a public way 

Thick strewn with summer dust; and a great 

stream ' ^ 

Of people there was hurrying to and fro, ^. 

Niunerous as gnats upon the evening gleam, — 

All hastening onward, yet none seemed to know 
Whither he went, or whence he came, or why 
He made one of the multitude, and so 

Was borne amid the crowd, as through the sky 
One of the million leaves of summer's bier. 
Old age and youth, manhood and infancy, 

Mixed in one mighty torrent did appear ; 

Some flying from the thing they feared, and 

some 
Seeking the object of another's fear ; 

And others, as with steps towards the tomb. 
Pored on the trodden worms that crawled beneath ; 
And others mournfully within the gloom 

Of their own shadow walked, and called it death ; 
And some fled from it as it were a ghost, 
Half fainting in the affliction of vain breath ; 



\ 
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But more, with motions which each other crossed, 
Pursued or shunned the shadows the clouds 

threw 
Or birds within the noonday ether lost, 

Upon that path where flowers never grew, — 
And, weary with vain toil and faint for thirst. 
Heard not the fountains whose melodious dew 

Out of their mossy cells forever burst. 

Nor felt the breeze which from the forest told 

Of grassy paths and wood-lawns interpersed 

With overarching elms, and caverns cold, 

And violet banks where sweet dreams brood ; but 

they 
Pursued their serious folly as of old. 

And, as I gazed, methought that in the way 
The throng grew wilder, as the woods of June 
When the south wind shakes the extinguished 
day; 

And a cold glare, intenser than the noon 

But icy cold, obscured with blinding light 

The sun, as he the stars. Like the young moon — 

When on the sunlit limits of the night 

Her white shell trembles amid crimson air. 

And whilst the sleeping tempest gathers might — 

63 shunned, Boscombe MS. || spurned, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 

70 Boscombe MS. II wood lawn-interspersed, Mrs. Shelley, 1824 
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Both, as the herald of its coming, bear 

The ghost of its dead mother, whose dim form 

Bends in dark ether from her infant's chair ; — 

So came a chariot on the silent storm 

Of its own rushing splendor ; and a Shape 

So sate within, as one whom years deform. 

Beneath a dusky hood and double cape. 

Crouching within the shadow of a tomb ; 

And o'er what seemed the head a cloud-like crape 

Was bent, a dun and faint ethereal gloom 
Tempering the light. Upon the chariot-beam 
A Janus-visaged Shadow did assume 

The guidance of that wonder-winged team ; 
The shapes which drew it in thick lightnings 
Were lost — I heard alone on the air's soft stream 

The music of their ever-moving wings. 

All the four faces of that charioteer 

Had their eyes banded ; little profit brings 

Speed in the van and blindness in the rear. 
Nor then avail the beams that quench the sun, — 
Or that with banded eyes could pierce the 
sphere 

Of all that is, has been or will be done ; 
So ill was the car guided — but it passed 
With solemn speed majestically on. 

84 its II her^ Kossetti. 
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The crowd gave way, and I arose agliast, 
Or seemed to rise, so mighty was the trance, 
And saw, like clouds upon the thunder blast. 

The million with fierce song and maniac dance 
Eaging around. Such seemed the jubilee 
As when to greet some conqueror's advance 

Imperial Some poured forth her living sea 
From senate-house, and forum, and theatre. 
When upon the free 

Had bound a yoke, which soon they stooped to bear. 
Nor wanted here the just similitude 
Of a triumphal pageant, for, where'er 

The chariot rolled, a captive multitude 

Was driven ; — aU those who had grown old in 

power 
Or misery ; all who had their age subdued 

By action or by suffering, and whose hour 

Was drained to its last sand in weal or woe. 

So that the trunk survived both fruit and flower ; 

All those whose fame or infamy must grow 
Till the great winter lay the form and name 
Of this green earth with them forever low ; 

All but the sacred few who could not tame 

Their spirits to the conquerors, but, as soon 

As they had touched the world with living flame, 

109 thunder J Boscombe MS. 1| thunder's, Mrs. Shelley, 18391. 
112 greet, Bosoombe MS. U meet, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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Med back Kke eagles to their native noon, — 
Or those who put aside the diadem 
Of earthly thrones or gems . . . 

Were there, of Athens or Jerusalem, 
Were neither mid the mighty captives seen. 
Nor mid the ribald crowd that followed them, 

Nor those who went before fierce and obscene. 
The wild dance maddens in the van ; and those 
Who lead it, fleet as shadows on the green, 

Outspeed the chariot, and without repose 
Mix with each other in tempestuous measure 
To savage music, wilder as it grows. 

They, tortured by their agonizing pleasure. 
Convulsed and on the rapid whirlwinds spun 
Of that fierce spirit whose imholy leisure 

Was soothed by mischief since the world begun, 
Throw back their heads and loose their streaming 

hair; 
And, in their dance round her who dims the sun. 

Maidens and youths fling their wild arms in 

air 
As their feet twinkle ; they recede, and now. 
Bending within each other's atmosphere. 

Kindle invisibly, and, as they glow, 

Like moths by light attracted and repelled. 

Oft to their bright destruction come and go : 
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Till, like two clouds into one vale impelled 

That shake the mountains when their lightnings 

mingle 
And die in rain, the fiery band which held 

Their natures, snaps, while the shock still may 

tingle ; — 
One falls and then another in the path 
Senseless, nor is the desolation single, 

Yet ere I can say where^ the chariot hath 
Passed over them — nor other trace I find 
But as of foam after the ocean's wrath 

Is spent upon the desert shore. Behind, 
Old men and women foully disarrayed 
Shake their gray hairs in the insulting wind 

And follow in the dance, with limbs decayed. 
Seeking to reach the light which leaves them 
stiU 

Farther behind and deeper in the shade. 

But not the less with impotence of will 

They wheel, though ghastly shadows interpose 

Round them and round each other, and fulfil 

Their work, and in the dust from whence they 

rose 
Sink, and corruption veils them as they lie. 
And past in these performs what in those. 

158 while, Boscombe MS. || omit, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 

168 Seeking, Mrs. Shelley, 1839^ || Limping, Mrs. SheUey, 1824. 
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Struck to the heart by this sad pageantry, 
Half to myself I said — " And what is this? 
Whose shape is that within the car ? And why " — 

I would have added — " is all here amiss ? " — 
But a voice answered — " Life I " — I turned, and 

knew 
(O Heaven, have mercy on such wretchedness !) 

That what I thought was an old root which grew 
To strange distortion out of the hillside 
Was indeed one of those deluded crew ; 

And that the grass, which methought hung so wide 
And white, was but his thin discolored hair ; 
And that the holes he vainly sought to hide 

Were or had been eyes : — "If thou canst, forbear 
To join the dance, which I had well forborne I " 
Said the grim Feature (of my thought aware). 

" I will unfold that which to this deep scorn 
Led me and my companions, and relate 
The progress of the pageant since the mom. 

" If thirst of knowledge shall not then abate. 

Follow it thou even to the night ; but I 

Am weary." — Then like one who with the weight 

Of his own words is staggered, wearily 

He paused ; and ere he could resume, I cried : 

" First, who art thou ? " — " Before thy memory, 

184 thoscj Mrs. SheUey, 1824 1| that, Rossetti. 
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" I feared, loved, hated, suffered, did, and died, 
And if the spark with which Heaven lit my spirit 
Had been with purer nutriment supplied, 

" Corruption would not now thus much inherit 
Of what was once Rousseau, — nor this disguise 
Stain that which ought to have disdained to wear it ; 

" K I have been extinguished, yet there rise 
A thousand beacons from the spark I bore " — 
" And who are those chained to the car ? " " The 
wise, 

" The great, the unforgotten, — they who wore 
Mitres and helms and crowns, or wreaths of light. 
Signs of thought's empire over thought ; their lore 

" Taught them not this, to know themselves ; their 

might 
Could not repress the mystery within, 
And, for the morn of truth they feigned, deep night 

Caught them ere evening." " Who is he with chin 
Upon his breast, and hands crossed on his chain?" 
" The child of a fierce hour ; he sought to win 

" The world, and lost all that it did contain 
Of greatness, in its hope destroyed ; and more 
Of fame and peace than virtue's self can gain 

" Without the opportunity which bore 

Him on its eagle pinions to the peak 

From which a thousand climbers have before 

202 nutriment^ BcNSCombe MS. |i sentiment, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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" Fallen, as Napoleon felL" — I felt my cheek 

Alter, to see the shadow pass away, 

Whose grasp had left the giant world so weak 

That every pigmy kicked it as it lay ; 

And much I grieved to think how power and 

wiU 
In opposition rule our mortal day. 

And why God made irreconcilable 

Good and the means of good ; and for despair 

I half disdained mine eyes' desire to fill 

With the spent vision of the times that were 
And scarce have ceased to be. " Dost thou behold," 
Said my guide, " those spoilers spoiled, Voltabe, 

*' Frederick, and Paul, Catherine, and Leopold, 
And hoary anarchs, demagogues, and sage — 

names which the world thinks always old, 

" For in the battle Life and they did wage. 
She remained conqueror. I was overcome 
By my own heart alone, which neither age, 

" Nor tears, nor infamy, nor now the tomb. 
Could temper to its object." — " Let them pass," 
I cried, " the world and its mysterious doom 

" Is not so much more glorious than it was 
That I desire to worship those who drew 
New figures on its false and fragile glass 

235 Said then, Forman conj 
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" As the old faded." — " Figures ever new 
Rise on the bubble, paint them as you may ; 
We have but thrown, as those before us threw, 

^^ Our shadows on it as it passed away. 

But mark how chained to the triimiphal chair 

The mighty phantoms of an elder day ; 

" All that is mortal of great Plato there 
Expiates the joy and woe his Master knew not ; 
The star that ruled his doom was far too fair, 

" And life, where long that flower of Heaven grew 

not, 
Conquered that heart by love, which gold, or pain. 
Or age, or sloth, or slavery, could subdue not. 

" And near him walk the twain. 

The tutor and his pupil, whom Dominion 
Followed as tame as vulture in a chain. 

" The world was darkened beneath either pinion 

Of him whom from the flock of conquerors 

Fame singled out for her thunder-bearing minion ; 

" The other long outlived both woes and wars. 
Throned in the thoughts of men, and still had kept 
The jealous key of truth's eternal doors, 

" K Bacon's eagle spirit had not leapt 

Like lightning out of darkness — he compelled 

The Proteus shape of Nature, as it slept, 

252 how II now^ Forman conj. 
265 out, omit, Forman conj. 
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" To wake, and lead him to the caves that held 

The treasure of the secrets of its reign. 

See the great bards of elder time, who quelled 

"The passions which they sung, as by their strain 
May well be known : their living melody 
Tempers its own contagion to the vein 

" Of those who are infected with it. I 
Have suffered what I wrote, or viler pain 1 
And so my words have seeds of misery — 

" Even as the deeds of others, not as theirs." 
And then he pointed to a company, 

'Midst whom I quickly recognized the heirs 
Of Caesar's crime, from him to Constantino ; 
The anarch chiefs, whose force and murderous 
snares 

Had founded many a sceptre-bearing line. 

And spread the plague of gold and blood abroad ; 

And Gregory and John, and men divine, 

Who rose like shadows between man and God, 
Till that eclipse, still hanging over heaven, 
Was worshipped, by the world o'er which they 
strode. 

For the true sun it quenched. " Their power was 

given 
But to destroy," replied the leader : — "I 
Am one of those who have created, even 

231-82 Even . , then, Boscombe MS. || omit, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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" If it be but a world of agony." 

"Whence earnest thou ? and whither goest thou ? 

How did thy course begin? *' I said, " and why ? 

" Mine eyes are sick of this perpetual flow 

Of people, and my heart sick of one sad thought — 

Speak I " — " Whence I am, I partly seem to know, 

" And how and by what paths I have been brought 
To this dread pass, methinks even thou mayst guess. 
Why this should be, my mind can compass not ; 

" Whither the conqueror hurries me, still less. 
But follow thou, and from spectator turn 
Actor or victim in this wretchedness ; 

" And what thou wouldst be taught I then may learn 
From thee. Now listen : — In the April prime. 
When all the forest tips began to bum 

" With kindling green, touched by the azure clime 
Of the young season, I was laid asleep 
Under a mountain, which from unknown time 

" Had yawned into a cavern, high and deep ; 

And from it came a gentle rivulet. 

Whose water, like clear air, in its calm sweep 

" Bent the soft grass, and kept forever wet 

The stems of the sweet flowers, and filled the grove 

With sounds which whoso hears must needs forget 

296 earnest, Boscombe MS. || comest, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 

311 season^ Boscombe MS. || yearns dawn, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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'^ All pleasure and all pain, all hate and love, 
Which they had known before that hour of rest. 
A sleeping mother then would dream not of 

" Her only child who died upon the breast 
At eventide ; a king would mourn no more 
The crown of which his brows were dispossessed 

" When the sun lingered o'er his ocean floor 

To gUd his rival's new prosperity ; 

Thou wouldst forget thus vainly to deplore 

'^ Ills, which, if ills, can find no cure from thee, 
The thought of which no other sleep will quell, 
Nor other music blot from memory, — 

" So sweet and deep is the oblivious spell ; 
And whether life had been before that sleep 
The heaven which I imagine, or a hell 

" Like this harsh world in which I wake to weep, 

I know not. I arose, and for a space 

The scene of woods and waters seemed to keep, 

" Though it was now broad day, a gentle trace 
Of light diviner than the common sun 
Sheds on the common eai*th, and all the place 

" Was filled with magic sounds woven into one 

Oblivious melody, confusing sense 

Amid the gliding waves and shadows dun ; 

320 they \\ he, Rossetti. 

322 the, Boscombe MS. || her, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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" And, as I looked, the bright omnipresence 
Of morning through the orient cavern flowed, 
And the sun's image radiantly intense 

" Burned on the waters of the well that glowed 
Like gold, and threaded all the forest's maze 
With winding paths of emerald fire. There stood 

" Amid the sun, as he amid the blaze 

Of his own glory, on the vibrating 

Floor of the fountain, paved with flashing rays, 

" A Shape all light, which with one hand did fling 
Dew on the earth, as if she were the dawn, 
And the invisible rain did ever sing 

" A silver music on the mossy lawn ; 
And still before me on the dusky grass. 
Iris her many-colored scarf had drawn : 

" In her right hand she bore a crystal glass. 
Mantling with bright nepenthe ; the fierce splendor 
Fell from her as she moved under the mass 

" Of the deep cavern, and, with palms so tender 
Their tread broke not the mirror of its billow. 
Glided along the river, and did bend her 

" Head under the dark boughs, till like a willow. 
Her fair hair swept the bosom of the stream 
That whispered with delight to be its pillow. 

361 Of the deep cavern, and, Boscombe MS. || Out of the deep 
cavern tvith, Mrs. Shelley, 1824 
363 Glided, Boscombe MS. IShe glided, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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^^ As one enamoured is upborne in dream 

O'er lily-paven lakes mid silver mist, 

To wondrous music, so this Shape might seem 

" Partly to tread the waves with feet which kissed 
The dancing foam ; partly to glide along 
The air which roughened the moist amethyst, 

^' Or the faint morning beams that fell among 
The trees, or the soft shadows of the trees ; 
And her feet, ever to the ceaseless song 

" Of leaves and winds and waves and birds and bees 
And falling drops, moved in a measure new. 
Yet sweet, as on the summer evening breeze 

" Up from the lake a shape of golden dew 
Between two rocks, athwart the rising moon. 
Dances i' the wind, where never eagle flew ; 

" And still her feet, no less than the sweet time 
To which they moved, seemed as they moved to blot 
The thoughts of him who gazed on them ; and 
soon 

" All that was seemed as if it had been not ; 
And all the gazer's mind was strewn beneath 
Her feet like embers ; and she, thought by thought, 

" Trampled its sparks into the dust of death. 
As Day upon the threshold of the east 
Treads out the lamps of night, until the breath 

377 in, Bosoombe MS. || to, Mrs. Shelley, 1824 
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'' Of darkness reillumine even the least 
Of heaven's living eyes ; like day she came, 
Making the night a dream ; and ere she ceased 

^^ To move, as one between desire and shame 
Suspended, I said — ' If , as it doth seem. 
Thou comest from the realm without a name, 

" ' Into this valley of perpetual dream. 

Show whence I came, and where I am, and why — 

Pass not away upon the passing stream.' 

" * Arise and quench thy thirst,' was her reply. 
And, as a shut lily stricken by the wand 
Of dewy morning's vital alchemy, 

" I rose ; and, bending at her sweet command. 
Touched with faint lips the cup she raised. 
And suddenly my brain became as sand 

"Where the first wave had more than half 

erased 
The track of deer on desert Labrador, 
Whilst the woK, from which they fled amazed, 

" Leaves his stamp visibly upon the shore 
Until the second bursts ; — so on my sight 
Burst a new Vision, never seen before, 

" And the fair Shape waned in the coming light. 
As veil by veil the silent splendor drops 
From Lucifer, amid the chrysolite 

401 Andf omit, Forman conj. 
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'* Of sunrise, ere it tinge the mountain tops ; 
And as the presence of that fairest planet, 
Although unseen, is felt by one who hopes 

" That his day's path may end, as he began it, 
In that star's smile whose light is like the 

scent 
Of a jonquil when evening breezes fan it, 

" Or the soft note in which his dear lament 
The Brescian shepherd breathes, or the caress 
That turned his weary slumber to content, — 

" So knew I in that light's severe excess 

The presence of that Shape which on the stream 

Moved, as I moved along the wilderness, 

" More dimly than a day-appearing dream. 

The ghost of a forgotten form of sleep, 

A light of heaven whose half -extinguished beam 

"Through the sick day, in which we wake to 

weep. 
Glimmers, forever sought, forever lost ; 
So did that Shape its obscure tenor keep 

" Beside my path, as silent as a ghost. 

But the new Vision, and the cold bright car. 

With solemn speed and stunning music, crossed 

" The forest ; and, as if from some dread war 
Triumphantly returning, the loud million 
Fiercely extolled the fortune of her star. 
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" A moving arch of victory, the vermilion 
And green and azure plumes of Iris had 
Built high over her wind-winged pavilion; 

" And underneath ethereal glory clad 
The wilderness ; and far before her flew 
The tempest of the splendor, which forbade 

" Shadow to fall from leaf and stone. The crew 
Seemed in that light, like atomies to dance 
Within a simbeanu Some upon the new 

" Embroidery of flowers, that did enhance 
The grassy vesture of the desert, played, 
Forgetful of the chariot's swift advance ; 

" Others stood gazing, till within the shade 
Of the great mountain its light left them dim ; 
Others outspeeded it ; and others made 

" Circles around it, like the clouds that swim 
Bound the high moon in a bright sea of air ; 
And more did follow, with exulting hymn, 

" The chariot and the captives fettered there ; 
But all like bubbles on an eddying flood 
Fell into the same track at last, and were 

" Borne onward. I among the multitude 

Was swept. Me sweetest flowers delayed not 

long; 
Me not the shadow nor the solitude ; 
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^^ Me not that falling stream's Lethean song ; 
Me not the phantom of that early Form 
Which moved upon its motion ; but among 

" The thickest billows of that living storm 
I plunged, and bared my bosom to the clime 
Of that cold light, whose airs too soon deform. 

" Before the chariot had begun to climb 
The opposing steep of that mysterious dell, 
Behold a wonder worthy of the rhyme 

" Of him who from the lowest depths of hell, 
Through every paradise and through all glory, 
Love led serene, and who returned to tell 

" The words of hate and awe, — the wondrous 

story 
How all things are transfigured except Love ; 
For deaf as is a sea which wrath makes hoary, 

"The world can hear not the sweet notes that 

move 
The sphere whose light is melody to lovers, — 
A wonder worthy of his rhyme. The grove 

" Grew dense with shadows to its inmost covers ; 
The earth was gray with phantoms ; and the 

air 
Was peopled with dim forms, as when there hovers 

464 early \\ cCery, Forman conj. 

472 whom, RossettL 

475 awe^ Boecombe MS. || care, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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^ A flock of Tunpire-fnls brfore the g^are 

Of the trofne snn, brii^iiig. ere ereniiig. 

Strange niglit npoa some Indiaii isle. Thus were 

^ Phantoms diffused around ; and some did fling 
of shadows, ret unlike thnnselTeSy 
bem ; some like eaglete <m the wing 




^ Were lost in the white day : others like elyes 
Danced in a thousand nnimagined shapes 
Upon the sunny streams and grassy shelves ; 

^ And others sate chattering like restless apes 

On vulgar hands, ... 

Some made a cradle of the ermined capes 

*^ Of kingly mantles ; some across the tiar 
Of pontiffs sate like vultures ; others played 
Under the crown which girt with empire 

" A baby's or an idiot's brow, and made 

Their nests in it. The old anatomies 

Sate hatching their bare broods under the shade 

" Of demon wings, and laughed from their dead eyes 

To reassume the delegated power, 

Arrayed in which those worms did monarchize 

" Who made this earth their chamel. Others more 

Humble, like falcons, sate upon the fist 

Of common men, and round their heads did soar ; 

480 isUy Boacombe MS. || vale, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
407 sate like vultures, Boacombe MS. || rode, like demons, Mrs. 
8h«lley, 1824. 
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^' Or like small gnats and flies, as thick as mist 
On evening marshes, thronged about the brow 
Of lawyers, statesmen, priest and theorist ; 

^' And others, like discolored flakes of snow, 
On fairest bosoms and the simniest hair. 
Fell, and were melted by the youthful glow 

'' Which they extinguished ; and, like tears, they 

were 
A veil to those from whose faint lids they rained 
In drops of sorrow. I became aware 

"Of whence those forms proceeded which thus 

stained 
The track in which we moved. After brief space, 
From every form the beauty slowly waned ; 

" From every firmest limb and fairest face 

The strength and freshness fell like dust, and 

left 
The action and the shape without the grace 

"Of life. The marble brow of youth was cleft 
With care ; and in those eyes where once hope 

shone, 
Desire, like a lioness bereft 

" Of her last cub, glared ere it died ; each one 

Of that great crowd sent forth incessantly 

These shadows, numerous as the dead leaves blown 

610 lawyer^ statesman, Rossetti. 
515 those II eyesy Rossetti oonj. 
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^^ In aatumn eyening from a poplar tree. 
Each like himself and like each other were 
At first ; but some, distorted, seemed to be 

^ Obscure clouds, moulded by the casual air ; 
And of this stuff the car's creative ray 
Wrought all the busy phantoms that were there, 

^^ As the sun shapes the clouds. Thus on the way 
Mask after mask fell from the countenance 
And form of all ; and, long before the day 

" Was old, the joy, which waked like heaven's 

glance 
The sleepers in the oblivious valley, died ; 
And some grew weary of the ghastly dance, 

" And fell, as I have fallen, by the wayside ; — 
Those soonest from whose forms most shadows 

passed. 
And least of strength and beauty did abide." 

" Then, what is life ? I cried." — 

530 Each like himself ^ and each like other, ivere . . . Rossetti. 
534 Wrought, Bosoombe MS. || Wrapt, Mis. SheUey, 1824. 
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MINOR FRAGMENTS 

HOME 

Deab home, thou scene of earliest hopes and joys. 
The least of which wronged Memory ever makes 
Bitterer than all thine unremembered tears. 



FRAGMENT OF A GHOST STORY 

A SHOVEL of his ashes took 
From the hearth's obscurest nook, 
Muttering mysteries as she went. 
Helen and Henry knew that Grranny 
Was as much afraid of ghosts as any, 

And so they followed hard — 
But Helen clung to her brother's arm, 
And her own spasm made her shake. 



TO MARY 

O Maby dear, that you were here ! 
With your brown eyes bright and clear. 
And your sweet voice, like a bird 

Home, Forman. Pabliahed by Garnett, 1862, dated 1816. 
Fragment of a Ghost Story. Foiman. Pabliahed by Gamett, 
1862, dated 1816. 

To Mary, Pabliahed by Mrs. Shelley, 1824, dated 181& 
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Singing love to its lone mate 

In the ivy bower disconsolate ; 

Voice the sweetest ever heard ! 

And your brow more 

Than the sky 

Of this aznre Italy. 

Mary dear, come to me soon, 

I am not well whilst thou art far ; 

As sunset to the sphered moon, 

As twilight to the western star, 

Thou, beloved, art to me. 

O Mary dear, that you were here I 
The Castle echo whispers " Here ! " 



TO MARY 

The world is dreary. 

And I am weary 
Of wandering on without thee, Mary ; 

A joy was erewhile 

In thy voice and thy smile. 
And 'tis gone, when I should be gone too, Mary. 



TO MARY 

My dearest Mary, wherefore hast thou gone, 
And left me in this dreary world alone ! 
Thy form is here indeed — a lovely one — 

To Mary, Published by Mrs. Shelley, 18893, ^^^ igig. 

6 when || where, Rossetti conj. 

To Mary. Published by Mis. Shelley, 1839^ dated 1819. 
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But thou art fled, gone down the dreary road, 
That leads to Sorrow's most obscure abode ; 
Thou sittest on the hearth of pale despair, 

where 
For thme own sake I cannot follow thee. 



TO WILLIAM SHELLEY 

With what trath may I say — 

Roma, Roma, Roma, 
Non ^ piii come era prima I 

I 

My lost William, thou in whom 
Some bright spirit Kved, and did 

That decaying robe consiune 
Which its lustre faintly hid, — 

Here its ashes find a tomb ; 
But beneath this pyramid 

Thou art not — if a thing divine 

Like thee can die, thy funeral shrine 

Is thy mother's grief and mine. 

II 
Wtere art thou, my gentle child? 

Let me think thy spirit feeds. 
With its life intense and mild. 
The love of living leaves and weeds 
Among these tombs and ruins wild ; 

Let me think that through low seeds 

To William Shelley. Mrs. Shelley, 1824 I| To William, Har- 
yard MS. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1824, dated 1819. 
Motto : may I, Harvard MS. || I may, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
ii. 3 with. Harvard MS. II within, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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Of sweet flowers and sunny grass 
Into their hues and scents may pass 
A portion 



LINES WRITTEN FOR THE POEM TO 
WILLIAM SHELLEY 



The world is now our dwelling-place; 
Where'er the earth one fading trace 

Of what was great and free does keep, 
That is our home ! 
Mild thoughts of man's ungentle race 

Shall our contented exile reap ; 
For who that in some happy place 
His own free thoughts can freely chase 
By woods and waves can clothe his face 

In cynic smiles ? Child! we shall weep. 

II 

This lament, 
The memory of thy grievous wi'ong 
WiU fade 

But genius is Omnipotent 
To hallow 

ii. 7 Q/' sfveet, Harvard MS. || Of the sweet, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
Lines ivritten for the Poem to William Shelley. Pablished by 
Gamett, 1862, dated 1818. 
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TO WILLIAM SHELLEY 

Thy little footsteps on the sands 
Of a remote and lonely shore ; 
The twinkling of thine infant hands 

Where now the worm will feed no more ; 
Thy mingled look of love and glee 
When we returned to gaze on thee — 



TO CONSTANTIA 



The rose that drinks the fountain dew 

In the pleasant air of noon, 
Grrows pale and blue with altered hue 

In the gaze of the nightly moon ; 
For the planet of frost, so cold and bright. 
Makes it wan with her borrowed light. 

n 

Such is my heart — roses are fair. 
And that at best a withered blossom ; 

But thy false care did idly wear 

Its withered leaves in a faithless bosom ; 

And fed with love, like air and dew. 

Its growth 

To WiUiam Shelley. Pablished by Mrs. SheUey, 1839^ dated 
1819. 

To Comtantia, Pablished by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^, dated 1817. 
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TO EMILIA VrVIANI 



Madonna, wherefore hast thou sent to me 

Sweet-basil and mignonette ? 
Embleming love and health, which never yet 
In the same wreath might be. 

Alas, and they are wet ! 
Is it with thy kisses or thy tears ? 

For never rain or dew 

Such fragrance drew 
From plant or flower — the very doubt endears 

My sadness ever new. 
The sighs I breathe, the tears I shed for thee. 

II 

Send the stars light, but send not love to me. 

In whom love ever made 
Health like a heap of embers soon to fade. 



TO 



O MIGHTY mind, in whose deep stream this age 
Shakes like a reed in the unheeding storm. 
Why dost thou curb not thine own sacred rage ? 

To Emilia Viviatd. Published i. by Mrs. SheUey, 1824 ; ii. 1 by 
Garnett, 1862 ; ii. 2, 3 by Forman, 1876 ; dated 1821. 

To II Fragment of an Address to Byron, Forman. Pub- 
lished by Garnett, 1862, dated 1818. 
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SONNET TO BYRON 

[I am afraid these verses will not please yon, but] 

If I esteemed you less, Envy would kill 
Pleasure, and leave to Wonder and Despair 
The ministration of the thoughts that fill 
The mind which, like a worm whose life may share 

A portion of the i^pproachable, 

Marks your creations rise as fast and fair 
As perfect worlds at the Creator's wilL 
But such is my regard that nor your power 

To soar above the heights where others [climb]. 
Nor fame, that shadow of the unborn hour 
Cast from the envious future on the time, 

Move one regret for his unhonored name 

Who dares these words : — the worm beneath the 

sod 
May lift itself in homage of the God. 

Sonnet to Byron, Published, in part, by Medwin, 1832, 1847, 
and recomposed by aid of Bosoombe MS. by Rossetti, 1870, dated 
1821. 

1 youy Rossetti || Atm, Medwin, 1832 ; thee^ Medwin, 1847. 

2, 3 Medwin 1832, 1847. 

4 Rossetti || My soul which as a worm may haply share, Medwin. 
1832 ; My soul which even as a worm may share, Medwin, 1847. 

5 Medwin, 1832, 1847. 

6 your, Rossetti || his, Medwin, 1832 ; thy, Medwin, 1847. 

7 Medwin, 1832, 1847. 

8-11 Rossetti i| 

But not the bleadngs of thy happier lot, 
Nor thy well-won prosperity, and fame. 

Medwhi, 1847. 

12-14 Medwin, 1847. 
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A LOST LEiDEB 

Mt head is wild wilih weeping for a grief 
Which is the shadow of a gentle mind. 

I walk into the air (but no relief 

To seek, — or haply, if I sought, to find ; 

It came nnsonght) ; — to wonder that a chief 
Among men's spirits should be cold and blind. 



ON KEATS 

WHO DESIBED THAT ON HIS TOMB SHOULD BE IN- 

SCBIBED — 

^^ Hebe lieth One whose name was writ on water ! " 
But ere the breath that could erase it blew, 
Death, in remorse for that fell slaughter, — 
Death, the immortalizing winter, flew 
Athwart the stream, and time's printless torrent 

grew 
A scroll of crystal, blazoning the name 
Of AdonaisI 



TO 




For me, my friend, if not that tears did tremble 
lu my faint eyes, and that my heart beat fast 

A Lost Leader, Dowden. Published, by Rossetti, 1870, dated 
1818. 
On Keats, Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^, dated 1821. 
6 printlessj Boscombe MS. || monthless, Mrs. Shelley, 1839^. 
To — ^ II To a Friend leaving Prison, Forman. To one freed 
Prison^ Dowden. Published by Qarnett, 1862, dated 1817. 
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With feelings whicli make rapture pain resemble, 
Yet, from thy voice that falsehood starts aghast, 
I thank thee — let the tyrant keep 
His chains and tears, yea let him weep 
With rage to see thee freshly risen. 
Like strength from slimiber, from the prison. 
In which he vainly hoped the soul to bind 

Which on the chains must prey that fetter human- 
kind. 



MILTON'S SPIRIT 

I DREAMED that Milton's spirit rose, and took 

From life's green tree his Uranian lute ; 
And from his touch sweet thunder flowed, and 

shook 
All human things built in contempt of man, — 
And sanguine thrones and impious altars quaked. 
Prisons and citadels. 



"MIGHTY EAGLE" 

Mighty eagle ! thou that soarest 
O'er the misty mountain forest. 

And amid the Ught of morning 
Like a cloud of glory hiest. 
And when night descends defiest 

The embattled tempests' warning 1 

Milton's Spirit, Forman. Published, by Kossetti, 1870, dated 
1820. 

" Mighty Eagle " II " Mighty Eagle : " supposed to he addressed to 
William Godmn, Forman. Published by Forman, 1882, dated 1817. 
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LAUREL 

" What art thou, presumptuous, who profanest 

The wreath to mighty poets only due, 
Even whilst like a forgotten moon thou wanest ? 

Touch not those leaves which for the eternal 
few 
Who wander o'er the paradise of fame, 

Li sacred dedication ever grew : 
One of the crowd thou art without a name." 
" Ah, friend, 'tis the false laurel that I wear. 

firight though it seem, it is not the same 
As that which bound Milton's immortal hair : 

Its dew is poison ; and the hopes that quicken 
Under its chilling shade, though seeming fair. 

Are flowers which die almost before they 
sicken." 



« ONCE MORE DESCEND " 

Once more descend 
The shadows of my soul upon mankind ; 
For, to those hearts with which they never blend, 
Thoughts are but shadows which the flashing 
mind 
From the swift douds, which track its flight of fire. 
Casts on the gloomy world it leaves behind. 

Lamnel f False Lawr^ cMd True^ Forman. False Xoioneb, Dow- 
dML PnUisbed by Mrs. SheUey, 1831^, dated 1821. 
^^g/Kj^Dmoe mite tiescemi '^ I; Supposed to be a fragment of OcAo, 
^^^^|». FttUisbed by Garnett, 1S02, dated ISn. 
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INSPIRATION 

Those whom nor power, nor lying faith, nor toil, 
Nor custom, queen of many slaves, makes blind. 

Have ever grieved that man should be the spoil 
Of his own weakness, and with earnest mind 

Fed hopes of its redemption ; these recur. 
Chastened by deathf ul victory now, and find 

Foundations in this foulest age, and stir 

Me whom they cheer to be their minister. 



TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND 

People of England, ye who toil and groan. 
Who reap the harvests which are not your own. 
Who weave the clothes which your oppressors wear. 
And for your own take the inclement air ; 
Who build warm houses . . • 
And are like gods who give them aU they have. 
And nurse them from the cradle to the grave . . . 



<*WHAT MEN GAIN FAIRLY" 

What men gain fairly, that they should possess ; 

And children may iuherit idleness. 

From him who earns it — this is understood ; 

Inspiration 1| Supposed to be a fragment of Otho, Forman. Pub- 
lished by Garnett, 1862, dated 1817. 

To the People of England^ Forman. Published by Garnett, 1862, 
dated 1819. 

" What men gain fairly ^ ^ \\]omedL -with preceding fragment, 
Forman. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 18392, dated 1819. 
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Private injustice may be general good. 
But he who s^ns by base and armed wrens:, 
Or guUly fraTd, or base compliances, 
May be despoiled ; even as a stolen dress 
Is stripped from a convicted thief, and he* 
Left in the nakedness of infamy. 



ROME 

BoME has fallen ; ye see it lying 

Heaped in undistinguished ruin : 
Nature is alone undying. 

TO ITALY 

As the sunrise to the night, 

As the north wind to the clouds, 

As the earthquake's fiery flight, 
Buining mountain solitudes. 

Everlasting Italy, 

Be those hopes and fears on thee. 



"UNRISEN SPLENDOR 



» 



Unrisen splendor of the brightest sun. 
To rise upon our darkness, if the star 
Now beckoning thee out of thy misty throne 
Could thaw the clouds which wage an obscure war 
With thy young brightness ! 

Borne II Borne and Nature^ Forman. Published by Mrs. Shel- 
ley, 18392, dated 1819. 

To Italy, Forman. Published by Garnett, 1862, dated 1819. 
''Unrisen Splendor:' Published by Gamett, 1862, dated 1820. 
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TO ZEPHYR 

Come, thou awakener of the spirit's ocean, 

Zephyr, whom to thy cloud or cave 
No thought can trace I speed with thy gentle mo- 
tion! 

« FOLLOW " 

Follow to the deep wood's weeds, 

Follow to the wild briar dingle. 

Where we seek to intermingle. 

And the violet tells her tale 

To the odor-scented gale. 

For they two have enough to do 

Of such work as I and you. 

THE RAIN-WIND 
The gentleness of rain was in the wind. 

RAIN 

The fitful alternations of the rain, 
When the chill wind, languid as with pain 

To Zephyr \\ The Awakener^ Dowden. Published by Rossetti, 
1870, dated 1821. 

'* Follow " II Fragment of an Invitation, Forman. Published by 
Gamett, 1862, dated 1819. 

The Rain-wind \\ Rain and Wind, Dowden. Published by 
Rossetti, 1870, dated 1821. 

Rain \\ Fitful Rain, Forman. Published by Mis. Shelley, 1839^, 
dated 1819. 
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Of its own heavy moisture, here and there 
Drives through the gray and beamless atmosphere. 



« WHEN SOFT WINDS " 

When soft winds and sunny skies 
With the green earth harmonize, 
And the young and dewy dawn, 
Bold as an unhunted fawn. 
Up the windless heaven is gone, — 
Laugh — for, ambushed in the day. 
Clouds and whirlwinds watch their prey. 

THE VINE 

Floueishing vine, whose kindling clusters glow 
Beneath the autumnal sun, none taste of 
thee; 

For thou dost shroud a ruin, and below 
The rotting bones of dead antiquity. 

THE WANING MOON 

And like a dying lady, lean and pale. 
Who totters forth, wrapped in a gauzy veil. 
Out of her chamber, led by the insane 
And feeble wanderings of her fading brain, 

^^ When soft winds ^^ II Insecurity, Fonnan. Ambushed Dangers^ 
Dowden. Published by Mrs. SheUey, 1839^ dated 1821. 

The Vine || The Vine amid Ruins, Dowden. Published by Roa- 
setti, 1870, dated 1818. 

The Waning Moon, Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1824, dated 
1820. 
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The moon arose up in the murky East, 
A white and shapeless mass. 



TO THE MOON 

Bbight wanderer, fair coquette of heaven. 
To whom alone it has been given 
To change and be adored forever, 
Envy not this dim world, for never 
But once within its shadow grew 
One fair as 



TO THE MOON 



Abt thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven and gazing on the earth. 

Wandering companionless 
Among the stars that have a different birth, — 
And ever changing, like a joyless eye 
That finds no object worth its constancy ? 

II 

Thou chosen sister of the spirit. 
That gazes on thee till in thee it pities . . . 

5 in the murky East^ Bosoombe MS. || in the murky Earthy 
Mrs. SheUey, 1824 ; on the murky Earth, Mrs. SheUey, 1847. 

To the Moon, Fonnan. PubUshed by Garnett, 1862, dated 1822. 

To the Moon. Published i. by Mrs. Shelley, 1824, and ii. by 
Bossetti, 1870, dated 1820. 
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POETRY AND MUSIC 

How sweet it is to sit and read the tales 
Of mighty poets, and to hear the while 
Sweet music, which when the attention fails 
Fills the dim pause ! 



" A GENTLE STORY " 

A GENTLE story of two lovers young, 

Who met in innocence and died in sorrow, 

And of one selfish heart, whose rancor clung 
Like curses on them ; are ye slow to borrow 
The lore of truth from such a tale ? 
Or in this world's deserted vale. 
Do ye not see a star of gladness 
Pierce the shadows of its sadness, — 

When ye are cold, that love is a light sent 

From heaven, which none shall quench, to cheer 
the innocent ? 



THE LADY OF THE SOUTH 

Faint with love, the Lady of the South 
Lay in the paradise of Lebanon 

Poetry and MusiCy Fonnan. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^, 
dated 1819. 

''A Gentle Story:' Published by Mrs. Shelley, 18392, dated 
1819. 

The Lady of the South \\ Love, Forman. Published by Rossetti, 
1870, dated 1821. 
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Under a heaven of cedar boughs ; the drouth 
Of love was on her lips ; the light was gone 
Out of her eyes. 



THE TALE UNTOLD 

One sung of thee who left the tale untold. 

Like the false dawns which perish in the burst- 

ing; 
Like empty cups of wrought and daedal gold, 

Which mock the lips with air, when they are 

thirsting. 



WINE OF EGLANTINE 

I AM drunk with the honey wine 
Of the moon-unfolded eglantine. 
Which fairies catch in hyacinth bowls. 
The bats, the dormice, and the moles 
Sleep in the walls or under the sward 
Of the desolate Castle yard ; 
And when 'tis spilt on the sununer earth 
Or its fumes arise among the dew. 
Their jocund dreams are full of mirth. 
They gibber their joy in sleep ; for few 
Of die fairies bear those bowls so new I 

The Tale Untold \\ An Unfinished Tale, Forman. A Tale Untold, 
Dowden. Published by Mrs. SheUey, 18392, dated 1819. 

Wine of Eglantine, Forman. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^ 
dated 1819. 
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A ROMAN'S CHAMBER 



In the cave which wild weeds cover 
Wait for thine ethereal lover ; 
For the pallid moon is waning, 
O'er the spiral cypress hanging, 
And the moon no cloud is staining. 

n 

It was once a Roman's chamber, — 
And the wild weeds twine and clamber, 
Where he kept his darkest revels ; 
It was then a chasm for devils. 



SONG OF THE FURIES 

When a lover clasps his fairest, 
Then be our dread sport the rarest. 
Their caresses were like the chaff 
In the tempest, and be our laugh 
His despair — her epitaph ! 

When a mother clasps her child. 
Watch till dusty Death has piled 
His cold ashes on the clay ; 

A Boman's Chamber || The Roman's Chamber, Forman. Pub- 
lished by Mrs. SheUey, 18392, dated 1819. 

ii. 2, 3 Kossetti || transpose, Mrs. Shelley, 1839^. 

Song of the Furies, Do-wden ll Fragment of an Incantation, 
Forman. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^, dated 1819. 
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She has loved it many a day — 
She remains, — it fades away. 
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"THE RUDE WIND IS SINGING 

The rude wind is singing 
The dirge of the music dead ; 

The cold worms are clinging 
Where kisses were lately fed. 



BEFORE AND AFTER 

The babe is at peace within the womb ; 
The corpse is at rest within the tomb : 
We begin in what we end. 



THE SHADOW OF HELL 

A GOLDEN-WINGED Angel stood 
Before the Eternal Judgment-seat : 

His looks were wild, and Devils' blood 
Stained Ms dainty hands and feet. 

The Father and the Son 

Knew that strife was now begun. 

They knew that Satan had broken his chain, 

" The Rude Wind is singing,^* Pnbliahed by Mrs. Shelley, 
1839S dated 1821. 

Before and After \\ Peace First and LasU Forman ; Peace Sur- 
rounding Life, Dowden. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^, dated 
1821. 

The Shadow of Hell \\ Satan Loose, Forman; Satan at Large, 
Dowden. Published by Kossetti, 1870, dated 1817. 
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And with millions of demons in his train, 
Was ranging over the world again. 
Before the Angel had told his tale, 

A sweet and a creeping sound 

Like the rushing of wings was heard around ; 
And suddenly the lamps grew pale — 
The lamps, before the Archangels seven — 
That bum continually in heaven. 

CONSEQUENCE 

The viewless and invisible Consequence 
Watches thy goings-out, and comings-in. 
And . . . hovers o'er thy guilty sleep, 
Unveiling every new-bom deed, and thoughts 
More ghastly than those deeds. 

A HATE-SONG 

A Hateb he came and sat by a ditch. 

And he took an old cracked lute ; 
And he sang a song which was more of a 
screech 

'Gainst a woman that was a brute. 



A FACE 

His face was like a snake's — wrinkled and loose 
And withered. 

Consequence^ Forman. Published by Rossetti, 1870, dated 1820. 
A Hate-Song. Published by Rossetti, 1870, dated 1817. 
A Face, Forman. Published by Rossetti, 1870; dated 1820. 
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THE POETS LOVER 

I AM aa a spirit who ba^ dwelt 
Within his heart of hearts, and 1 have felt 
His feelings, and have thought his thoughts, and 

known 
The inmost converse of his soul, the tone 
Unheard but in the silence of his blood, 
When all the pulses in their multitude 
Image the trembling calm of summer seas. 
I have unlocked the golden melodies 
Of his deep soul, as with a master-key. 
And loosened them and bathed myself therein — 
Even as an eagle in a thunder-mist 
Clothing his wings with lightning. 

" I WOULD NOT BE A KING " 

I WOULD not be a king — enough 

Of woe it is to love; 
The path to power is steep and rough. 

And tempests reign above. 
I would not climb the imperial throne ; 
'Tis built on ice which f ortime's sun 

Thaws in the height of noon. 
Then farewell, king, yet were I one. 

Care would not come so soon. 
Would he and I were far away 
Keeping flocks on Himalay ! 

The Poefs Lover \\ A Soul Known, Forman; Fellowship of 
Souls, Dowden. Published by Garnett, 1862, dated 1819. 

"I wouid not be a King.'' Published by Mrs. SheUey, 1839", 
dated 1821. 
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« IS IT THAT IN SOME BRIGHTER SPHERE 

Is it that in some brighter sphere 
We part from friends we meet with here ? 
Or do we see the Future pass 
Over the Present's dusky glass ? 
Or what is that that makes us seem 
To patch up fragments of a dream, 
Part of which comes true, and part 
Beats and trembles in the heart ? 



TO-DAY 

And who feels discord now or sorrow ? 

Love is the universe to-day ; 
These are the slaves of dim to-morrow, 

Darkening Life's labyrinthine way. 



» 



LOVE'S ATMOSPHERE 

There is a warm and gentle atmosphere 
About the form of one we love, and thus 
As in a tender mist our spirits are 
Wrapped in the of that which is to us 

The health of life's own life. 

" Is it that in some Brighter Sphere " || Questions, Forman ; Rem- 
iniscence and Desire, Dowden. Published by Gamett, 1862, dated 
1819. 

To-day || Love the Universe, Forman. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 
18391, dated 1819. 

Love's Atmosphere, Fonnan. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^, 
dated 1819. 
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TORPOR 

My head is heavy, my limbs are weary, 
And it is not life that makes me move. 



"WAKE THE SERPENT NOT" 

Wake the serpent not — lest he 
Should not know the way to go ; 
Let him crawl which yet lies sleeping 
Through the deep grass of the meadow I 
Not a bee shall hear him creeping. 
Not a May-fly shall awaken, 
From its cradling blue-bell shaken. 
Not the starlight as he's sliding 
Through the graas with sUent glidyg. 



"IS NOT TO-DAY ENOUGH? 



)9 



Is not to-day enough? Why do I peer 
Into the darkness of the day to come ? 

Is not to-morrow even as yesterday? 

And will the day that follows change thy 
doom? 

Few flowers grow upon thy wintry way ; 

Torpor \\ Weariness^ Dowden. Published by Gamett, 1862, 
dated 1820. 

"TToifec the Serpent not " || The Serpent^ Forman. Published by 
Mrs. SheUey, 1839^, dated 1819. 

" Is not To^ay enough f " l| Forebodings, Dowden. Published 
by Gamett, 1862, dated 1819. 
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And who waits for thee in that cheerless 
home 

Whence thou hast fled, whither thou must re- 
turn 

Charged with the load that makes thee faint and 
mourn? 



"TO THIRST AND FIND NO FILL" 

To thirst and find no fill — to wail and wander 
With short uneasy steps — to pause and ponder — 
To feel the blood run through the veins and 

tingle 
Where busy thought and blind sensation mingle ; 
To nurse the image of unfelt caresses 
Till dim imagination just possesses 
The half -created shadow. 



LOVE 

Wealth and dominion fade into the mass 
Of the great sea of hiunan right and wrong, 

When once from our possession they must pass ; 
But love, though misdirected, is among 

The things which are immortal, and surpass. 

All that frail stuff which will be — or which 
was. 

^^To thirst and Jind no FUV* \\ Unsatisfied Desires, Forman. 
Unsatisfied Desire, Dowden. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^, 
dated 1817. 

7 half-created |l self- created, Rossetti conj. 

Iiove II Wealth and Love, Forman ; Love hnmortal, Dowden. 
Published by Mrs. Shelley, 18391, dated 1817. 
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MUSIC 

I 

I PANT for the music which is divine, 
My heart in its thirst is a dying flower ; 

Pour forth the soimd like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower; 

Like a herbless plain for the gentle rain, 

I gasp, I faint, till they wake again. 

n 

Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound. 
More, oh, more, — I am thirsting yet ; 

It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart to stifle it ; 

The dissolving strain through every vein 

Passes into my heart and brain. 

in 

As the scent of a violet withered up. 

Which grew by the brink of a sUver lake, 

When the hot noon has drained its dewy cup, 
And mist there was none its thirst to slake — 

And the violet lay dead while the odor flew 

On the wings of the wind o'er the waters blue — 

IV 

As one who drinks from a charmed cup 

Of foaming, and sparkling, and murmuring wine, 

Mxuic. Published by Mrs. SheUey, 1824, dated 1821. 
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Whom, a mighty enchantress filling up, 
Invites to love with her kiss divine — 



TO ONE SINGING 

My spirit like a charmed bark doth swim 
Upon the liquid waves of thy sweet singing. 

Far away into the regions dim 

Of rapture — as a boat, with swift sails winging 

Its way adown some many-wmding river. 



TO MUSIC 

Silver key of the f oimtain of tears. 

Where the spirit drinks till the brain is wild ; 

Softest grave of a thousand fears, 

Where their mother, Care, like a drowsy child, 
Is laid asleep in flowers. 



>j 



TO MUSIC 

No, Music, thou art not the " food of Love, 
Unless Love feeds upon its own sweet self. 
Till it becomes all Music murmurs of. 

To One singing, Forman. Published by Mrs. SheUey, 1839^, 
dated 1817. 

To Music, Foiman. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^ dated 
1817. 

To Music, Forman. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^ dated 
1817. 

1 food, Forman || God, Mrs. SheUey, 1839^. 
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«I FAINT, I PERISH WITH MY LOVE! 

I FAINT, I perish with my love ! I grow 
Frail as a cloud whose [splendors] pale 

Under the evening's ever-changing glow ; 
I die like mist upon the gale. 

And like a wave under the calm I fail. 



)f 



TO SILENCE 

Silence ! Oh, well are Death and Sleep and 
Thou 

Three brethren named, the guardians gloomy- 
winged 

Of one abyss, where life, and truth, and joy 

Are swallowed up — yet spare me. Spirit, pity 
me. 

Until the sounds I hear become my soul, 

Ancl it has left these faint and weary limbs. 

To track along the lapses of the air 

This wandering melody until it rests 

Among lone moimtains in some . . . 

" I fainty I perish with my love^ Pabliahed by Rossettd, 1870, 
dated 1821. 

To Silence^ Forman || Appeal to Silence^ Dowden. Pabliahed by 
Gamett, 1862, dated 1818. 

4 O Spirit, Mrs. Shelley, Clarke transcript. 

8 These wandering melodies . . . It(rs. Shelley, Clarke tran- 
script. 
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"OH, THAT A CHARIOT OF CLOUD WERE 

MINE I" 

Oh, that a cliariot of cloud were mine I 

Of cloud which the wild tempest weaves in air, 

When the moon over the ocean's line 

Is spreading the locks of her bright gray hair. 

Oh, that a chariot of cloud were mine I 

I would sail on the waves of the billowy wind 

To the mountain peak and the rocky lake, 

And the • • . 



« THE FIERCE BEASTS 
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The fierce beasts of the woods and wildernesses 
Track not the steps of him who drinks of it ; 
For the light breezes, which forever fleet 
Around its margin, heap the sand thereon. 

HE WANDERS 

He wanders, Hke a day-appearing dream, ^ 
Through the dim wildernesses of the mind ; 

Through desert woods and tracts, which seem 
Like ocean, homeless, boundless, unconfined. 

" Oh, that a Chariot of Cloud were Mine ! " ]( Fragment of a Song. 
Fonnan. A Cloud Chariot., Dowden. Published by Gamett, 
1862, dated 1817. 

"7%6 Fierce Beasts ^^ \\ The Stream's Margin, Dowden. Pub- 
lished by Rossetti, 1870, dated 1818. 

"Big wanders''^ \\ Wandering, Forman; A TFam/crer, Dowden. 
Published by Mrs. SheUey, 18391, dated 1821. 
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THE DESERTS OF SLEEP 

I WENT into the deserts of dim sleep — 

That world which, like an unknown wilderness, 
Bounds this with its recesses wide and deep. 

A DREAM 

Methought I was a billow in the crowd 

Of common men, that stream without a shore, 

That ocean which at once is deaf and loud; 
That I, a man, stood amid many more 
By a wayside which the aspect bore 

Of some imperial metropoUs, 
Where mighty shapes — pyramid, dome, and 
tower — 

Gleamed like a pile of crags. 

THE HEART'S TOMB 

And where is truth ? On tombs ? for such to thee 
Has been my heart — and thy dead memory 
Has lain from childhood, many a changeful year. 
Unchangingly preserved and buried there. 

The Deserts of 8leq>j Forman. Published by Roflsettd, 1870, 
dated 1820. 

A Dream, Forman. Published by Rossetti, 1870, dated 1821. 

TTie HearVs Tomb \\ Dead but not forgotten, Forman ; The Tomb 
of Memory, Dowden. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^, dated 
1819. 

1 on li in, Rossetti conj. 
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HOPE, FEAR, AND DOUBT 

Such hope, as is the sick despair of good. 
Such fear, as is the certainty of ill. 
Such doubt, as is pale Expectation's food 
Turned while she tastes to poison, when the will 
Is powerless, and the spirit • • • 

"ALAS! THIS IS NOT WHAT I THOUGHT 

LIFE WAS." 

Alas! this is not what I thought life was. 
I knew that there were crimes and evil men, 
Misery and hate ; nor did I hope to {)ass 
Untouched by suffering, through the ragged glen. 
In mine own heart I saw as in a glass 
The hearts of others And when 

I went among my kind, with triple bra^s 
Of calm endurance my weak breast I armed. 
To bear scorn, fear, and hate, a wof ul mass ! 



CROWNED 

And that I walk thus proudly crowned withal 
Is that 'tis my distinction ; if I fall, 

Hope, Fear, and Doubt, Forman. Published by Gamett, 1862, 
dated 1820. 

** Alas ! this is not what I thought Life was " || joined with pre- 
ceding fragment by Forman. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^, 
dated 1820. 

Crowned || Couplets, Forman. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^^ 
dated 1821. 
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I shall not weep out of the vital day, 
To-morrow dust, nor weax a dull decay. 



"GREAT SPnOT 
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Gbeat Spirit whom the sea of boundless thought 
Nurtures within its unimagined caves, 

In which thou sittest sole, as in my mind, 
Giving a voice to its mysterious waves. 

"0 THOU IMMORTAL DEITY" 

THOU immortal deity 

Whose throne is in the depth of human thought, 

1 do adjure thy power and thee 

By all that man may be, by all that he is not, 
By all that he has been and yet must be I 

"YE GENTLE VISITATIONS^ 

Ye gentle visitations of calm thought. 

Moods like the memories of happier earth, 
Which come arrayed in thoughts of little worth. 

Like stars in clouds by the weak winds en- 
wrought, — 
But that the clouds depart and stars remain. 
While they remain, and ye, alas, depart ! 

3 loeep II creep, Rossetti, conj. 

** Great Spirit '' || Invocation, Forman. Published by Rossetta, 
1870, dated 1821. 

" O Thou Immortal Deity " || Invocation^ Forman. Published by 
Mrs. SheUey, 18392, dated 1821. 

" Ye Gentle Visitations " || Calm Thoughts, Forman ; Visitation 
of Calm Thought, Dowden. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 18391, 
dated 1819. 
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"MY THOUGHTS 
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My thoughts arise and fade in solitude, 

The verse that would invest them melts away 
Like moonHght in the Wen of spreading day : 
How beautiful they were, how firm they stood, 
Flecking the starry sky like woven pearl ! 

My Thoughts \\ Thoughts, Forman; Thoughts in Solitude^ Dow- 
den. Published by Mrs. SheUey, 1839\ dated 1817. 




TRANSLATIONS 



The DrarulaHons were published partly by Shelley, widi oiiher 
poems, partly by Mrs. Shelley, and partly by Medwin, Gamett, 
BoBsetti and Fonnan from MSS. The date of the original issue 
of each is g^Ten in the footnotes. They were written from 1818 to 
1822. Two pieces, hypoUietioally ascribed to l^elley by Forman, 
Hie Dinner Party Anticipated, a paraphrase of Horace TTT. zix., 
and 27^ Magic Horn from Bronzino, are excluded from the text, 
there being no substantial eridence that Shelley wrote them. 



HYMN TO MERCURY 

FROM THE GREEK OF HOMER 



Sing, Muse, the son of Mala and of Jove, 

The Herald-ehild, king of Arcadia 
And all its pastoral hills, whom, in sweet love 

Having been interwoven, modest May 
Bore Heaven's dread Supreme. An antique grove 

Shadowed the cavern where the lovers lay 
In the deep night, unseen by Gods or Men, 
And white-armed Juno slumbered sweetly then. 

n 

Now, when the joy of Jove had its fulfilling. 
And Heaven's tenth moon chronicled her relief, 

She gave to light a babe all babes excelling, 
A schemer subtle beyond all belief, 

A shepherd of thin dreams, a co w-ste aling , 
A night^watching, and door-waylaying thief. 

Who 'mongst the Gods was soon about to thieve. 

And other glorious actions to achieve. 

Ill 

The babe was bom at the first peep of day ; 
He began playing on the lyre at noon. 

Hymn to Mercury, Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
iL 5 dreams and, Rossetti conj. 
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And the same eyening did lie steal away 

Apollo's herds. The fourth day of the moon, 

On which him bore the venerable May, 

From her immortal limbs he leaped full soon. 

Nor long could in the sacred cradle keep. 

But out to seek Apollo's herds would creep. 

IV 

Out of the lofty cavern wandering 

He found a tortoise, and cried out — "A trea- 
sure ! " 
(For Mercury first made the tortoise sing) 

The beast before the portal at his leisure 
T3^ flower y herbage was depasturing, 

Movmg his xeet in & d^liberaxe^easure 
Over the turf. Jove's profitable son 
Eying him laughed, and laughing thus begun : — 

V 

" A useful godsend are you to me now. 

King of the dance, companion of the feast. 

Lovely in all your nature ! Welcome, you 

Excellent plaything! Where, sweet mountain 
beast. 

Got you that speckled shell? Thus much I know. 
You must come home with me and be my guest ; 

You will give joy to me, and I will do 

All that is in my power to honor you. 

VI 

'^ Better to be at home than out of door. 

So come with me ; and though it has been said 

iii. 7 the \\ his. Hanrard MS. 
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That you alive defend from magic power, 

I know you will sing sweetly when you're dead." 

Thus having spoken, the quamt infant bore, 
Lifting it from the grass on which it fed 

And grasping it in his delighted hold. 

His treasured prize into the cavern old. 

vn 

Then, scooping with a chisel of gray steel. 
He bored the life and soul out of the beast. 

Not swifter a swift thought of woe or weal 
Darts through the tumult of a human breast 

Which thronging cares annoy — not swifter wheel 
The flashes of its torture and unrest 

Out of the dizzy eyes — than Maia's son 

All that he did devise hath featly done. 

vin 

And through the tortoise's hard stony skin 
At proper distances small holes he made. 

And fastened the cut stems of reeds within. 
And with a piece of leather overlaid 

The open space and fixed the cubits in, ^ 

Fitting the bridge to both, and stretched o'er all 
Symphonious cords of sheep-gut rhythmical 

IX 

When he had wrought the lovely instrument, 
He tried the chords, and made division meet, 

Preluding with the plectrum, and there went 
Up from beneath his hand a tumult sweet 

yiii. 1 stony ^ Bosoombe MS., Harvard MS. 11 strong^ Mrs. Shel- 
ley, 1824. 
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Of mighty sounds, and from his Ups he sent 

A strain of unpremeditated wit 
Joyous and wild and wanton — such you may 
Hear among revellers on a holiday. 



He sung how Jove and May of the bright sandal 
Dallied in love not quite legitimate ; 

And his own birth, still scofi&ng at the scandal 
And naming his own name, did celebrate ; 

His mother's cave and servant maids he planned all 
In plastic verse, her household stuff and state. 

Perennial pot, trippet, and brazen pan, — 

But singmg, he conceived another plan. 

XI 

Seized with a sudden fancy for fresh meat. 
He in his sacred crib deposited 

The hollow lyre, and from the cavern sweet 
Bushed with great leaps up to the mountain's head, 

Eevolving in his mind some subtle feat 
Of thievish craft, such as a swindler might 
Devis^ In the 18ne season of dun night. 

XII 

Lo ! the great Sun under the ocean's bed has 
Driven steeds and chariot. The child mean- 
while strode 

O'er the Pierian mountains clothed in shadows, 
Where the im mortal oxen of the God 

Are pastured in the flowering unmown meadows 
And safely stalled in a remote abode. 

The archer Argicide, elate and proud, 

Drove fifty from the herd, lowing aloud. 
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xm 

He drove them wandering o'er the sandy way, 
But, being ever mindful of his craft. 

Backward and forward drove he them astray, 
So that the tracks which seemed before, were aft ; 

His sandals then he threw to the ocean spray. 
And for each foot he wrought a kind of raft 

Of tamarisk and tamarisk-like sprigs. 

And bound them in a lump with withy twigs. 

xrv 

And on his feet he tied these sandals light. 
The trail of whose wide leaves might not betray 

His track ; and then, a self-sufficing wight. 
Like a man hastening on some distant way, 

He from Pieria's mountain bent Us flight ; 
But an old man perceived the infant pass 
Down green Onchestus heaped like beds with grass. 

XV 

The old man stood dressing his sunny vine. 

" Halloo ! old fellow with the crooked shoulder ! 
You grub those stumps ? before they will bear wine 

Methinks even you must grow a little older. 
Attend, I pray, to this advice of mine, 

As you would 'scape what might appall a bolder : 
Seeing, see not — and hearing, hear not — and — 
If you have understanding, understand.' 



J5 



XVI 

So saying, Hermes roused the oxen vast ; 
O'er shadowy mountain and resounding dell 
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I And flower-paven plains great Hermes passed ; 

' Till ^e black ^^gMi d^'^n^, which favoring fell 

ArounAis steps, grew gray, and morning fast 

Wakened the world to work, and f rom her cell 
Sea-strewn "Efie^Pallantean Moon sublime 
Into her watch-tower just began to climb. 

xvn 
Now to Alpheus he had driven all 

The broad-f oreheaded (gen jf t h e Suni 
They came unwearied to the lofty stall 

And to the water troughs which ever run 
Through the fresh fields ; and when with rushgrass 
tall, 

Lotus and all sweet herbage, every one 
Had pastured been, the great God made them move 
Towards the stall in acgllect^Ldfoye. 

xvm 

A mighty pile of wood the God then heaped. 
And, having soon conceived the mystery 

Of fire, from two smooth laurel branches stripped 
The bark, and rubbed them in his pahns ; on high 

Suddenly forth the burning vapor leaped, 
And the divine child saw delightedly. 

Mercury first found out for human weal 

Tinder-box, matches, fire-irons, flint and steel. 

XIX 

And fine dry logs and roots innumerous 
He gathered in a delve upon the ground — 

And kindled them — and instantaneous 

The strength of the fierce flame was breathed 
around; 
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And, whilst the might of glorious Vulcan thus 
Wrapped the great pile with glare and roaring 
sound, 
Hermes dragged forth two heifers, lowing loud, 
Close to the fire — such might was in the God. 

XX 

And on the earth upon their backs he threw 
The panting beasts, and rolled them o'er and 
o'er, 

And bored their lives out. Without more ado 
He cut up fat and flesh, and down before 

The fire on spits of wood he placed the two. 
Toasting their flesh and ribs, and all the gore 

Pursed in the bowels ; and while this was done 

He stretched their hides over a craggy stone. 

XXI 

We mortals let an ox grow old, and then 
Cut it up after long consideration, — 

But joyous-minded Hermes from the glen 
Drew the fat spoils to the more open station 

Of a flat smooth space, and portioned them ; and 
when 
He had by lot assigned to each a ration 

Of the twelve Gods, his mind became aware 

Of all the joys which in religion are. 

xxn 

For the sweet savor of the roasted meat 
Tempted him though immortal. Natheless 

He checked his haughty will and did not eat, 
Though what it cost him words can scarce express, 
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And every wish to put such morsels sweet 

Down his most sacred throat he did repress ; 
But soon within the lofty portaled stall 
He placed the fat and flesh and bones and alL 

xxin 

And every trace of the fresh butchery 

And cooking the God soon made disappear, 

As if it all had vanished through the sky ; 

He burned the hoofs and horns and head and 
hair, — 

The insatiate fire devoured them hungrily ; 
And, when he saw that everything was clear, 

He quenched the coals, and trampled the black dust, 

And in the stream his bloody sandals tossed. 

xxrv 

All night he worked in the serene moonshine. 

But when the light of day was spread abroad 
He sought his natal mountain>peaks divine. 

On his long wandering neither man nor god 
Had met him, since he killed Apollo's kine. 

Nor house-dog had barked at him on his road ; 
Now he obliquely through the key-hole passed , 
Like a thin mist or an autumnal blast. ~^ 

XXV 

Right through the temple of the spacious cave 
He went with soft light feet, as if his tread 

Fell not on earth ; no sound their falling gave ; 
Then to his 4u::^dle he crept quick, and spread 

The swaddling-clothes about him ; and the knave 
Lay playing with the covering of the bed 
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With Ms left hand about his knees — the right 
Held his beloved tortoise-lyre tight. 

XXVI 

There he lay innocent as a new-bom child, 
As gossips say ; but though he was a god, 

The goddess, his fair mother, unbeguUed 
Knew all that he had done being abroad. 

"Whence come you, and from what adventure 
wild. 
You cunning rogue, and where have you abode 

All the long night, clothed in your impudence ? 

What have you done since you departed hence ? 

xxvn 

" Apollo soon will pass within this gate 
And bind your tender body in a chain 

Unless you can delude the God again, 
Even when within his arms. Ah, runagate ! 

A pretty torment both for gods and men 
Your father made when he made you ! " — " Dear 

mother,'* 
Replied sly Hermes, " wherefore scold and bother ? 

XXVIII 

** As if I were like other babes as old, 
And understood nothing of what is what. 

And cared at all to hear my mother scold. 
I in my subtle brain a scheme have got. 

Which whilst the sacred stars round Heaven are 
rolled 
Will profit you and me ; nor shall our lot 
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Be as you counsel, without gifts or food, 
To spend our lives in this obscure abode. 

XXIX 

" But we will leave this shadow-peopled cave 
And live among the Gods, and pass each day 

In high communion, sharing what they have 
Of profuse wealth and unexhausted prey ; 

And from the portion which my father gave 
To Phoebus, I will snatch my share away ; 

Which if my father will not, natheless I, 

Who am the king of robbers, can but try. 

XXX 

^^ And, if Latona's son should find me out, 
I'll countermine him by a deeper plan ; 

I'll pierce the PyfliiQi^ lonfiplo-wollg^ though stout, 
Anj^ad i the fa . nfi of fiyerything I can — 

Caldrons and tripods of great worth no doubt. 
Each golden cup and polished brazen pan, 

All the wrought tapestries and garments gay." 

So they together talked. Meanwhile the Day, 

XXXI 

Ethereal bom, arose out of the flood 
Of flowing Ocean, bearing light to men. 

Apollo passed toward the sacred wood. 

Which from the inmost depths of its green glen 

Echoes the voice of Neptune ; and there stood. 
On the same spot in green Onchestus then. 

That same old animal, the vine-dresser, 

Who was employed hedging his vineyard there- 

xzix. 7 wilUy Harvard MS. 
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xxxn 

Latona's glorious Son began : — "I pray 
Tell, ancient hedger of Onehestus green, 

Whether a dias:gjof kme has passed this way, 
All heifers with crook'd horns ? for they have 
been 

Stolen from the herd in high Pieria, 

Where a black bull was fed apart, l)6tween 

Two woody mountains in a neighboring glen. 

And four fierce dogs watched there, unanimous as 

men. 

xxxnr 

^' And what is strange, the author of this theft 
Has stolen the fatted heifers every one, 

But the four dogs and the black bull are left. 
Stolen they were last night at set of sun. 

Of their soft beds and their sweet food bereft. 
Now tell me, man bom ere the world begun, 

Have you seen any one pass with the cows? " 

To whom the man of overhanging brows : 

xxxrv 

" My friend, it would require no common skill 
Justly to speak of everything I see ; 

On various purposes of good or ill 

Many pass by my vineyard, — and to me 

'Tis difficult to know the invisible 

Thoughts, which in all those many minds may 
be. 

Thus much alone I certainly can say, 

I tilled these vines till the decline of day, 

zzxii. 7 neighbor y Harvard MS. 
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*^ And then I thought I saw, but dare not speak 
With certainty of such a wondrous thing, 

A child, who could not have been bom a week, 
Those fair-homed cattle closely following. 

And in his hand he held a polished stick ; 
And, as on purpose, he walked wavering 

From one side to the other of the road. 

And with his face opposed the steps he trod." 

XXXVI 

Apollo hearing this, passed quickly on — 

No wingM omen could have shown more clear 

That the deceiver was his father's son. 
So the God wraps a purple atmosphere 

Around his shoulders, and like fire is gone 
To famous Pylos, seeking his kine there. 

And found their track and his, yet hardly cold, 

And cried — "What wonder do mine eyes behold! 

xxxvn 

" Here are the footsteps of the horned herd 
Turned back towards their fields of asphodel ; 

But these are not the tracks of beast or bird. 
Gray wolf, or bear, or lion of the dell, 

Or mauM Centaur — sand was never stirred 
By man or woman thus ! Inexplicable ! 

Who with unwearied feet could e'er impress 

The sand with such enoimous vestiges ? 

xxxviii 

" That was most strange — ^but this is stranger still!'* 
Thus having said, Phoebus impetuously 
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Sought high Cyllene's forest-cinctured hill, 
And the deep cavern where dark shadows lie. 

And where the ambrosial nymph with happy will 
Bore the Satumian's love-child, Mercury ; 

And a delightful odor from the dew 

Of the hill pastures, at his coming, flew. 

XXXIX 

And Phoebus stooped under the craggy roof 
Arched over the dark cavern. Maia's child 

Perceived that he came angry, far aloof, 

About the cows of which he had been beguiled ; 

And over him the fine and fragrant woof 
Of his ambrosial swaddling clothes he piled, 

As among firebrands lies a burning spark 

Covered, beneath the ashes cold and dark. 

XL 

There, like an infant who had sucked his fill 
And now was newly washed and put to bed. 

Awake, but courting sleep with weary will, 

And gathered in a lump, hands, feet, and head. 

He lay, and his beloved tortoise still 

He grasped, and held under his shoulder-blade. 

Phoebus the lovely mountain-goddess knew, 

Not less her subtle, swindling baby, who 

xu 

Lay swathed in his sly wiles. Round every crook 
Of the ample cavern for his kine Apollo 

Looked sharp ; and when he saw them not, he took 
The glittering key, and opened three great hollow 

Recesses in the rock, where many a nook 
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Was filkd with the sweet food immortals swallow; 
Aitd mighty heaps of silver and of gold 
Were pled within — a wonder to behi^ ! 



And white and nlrer robes, all orswioo^it 
With conning workmanship of tracery sweet ; 

Except among the Gods there can be nought 
In the wide world to be ccHnpored with it. 

Lotona's offiipiiiig, after haTing sought 
His herds in eveiy comer, thus did greet 

Gnat Hennes : ~- ^ Little cradled rogue, declare 

Of my iDoatrioie heifera, where they are I 

XtJlt 

" Speak qtddi^ ! or a qoairel betweoi ns 
Must rise, and the event wiD be that I 

Shall hori yon into dismal Tartams, 
In fiery gloom to dw^ eternal^ ; 

Nor shall your &ther nor your mother loose 
The bars of that Uaek dongeoo ; nttetly 

YoQ ahaJl be cast oat from the light of day, 

To rale the ^tosts of men, onblessed as tbey." 

XLIV 

To whom *• &roies slyly answered : — " Son 

Of jMKt I«t(^t>S what a speech is this ! 
Why com* y" ^®™ ^ "^^ ™^ what is done 

With the wild_ojen which it seems you miss ? 
I bare not seen^them, nor from any one 
flMC heard a word of the whole business ; 
1 8 hurl. Harrard MS. |[ haul, Uis. Shells j, 1S24 
6 or t/aar, Harrard MS. 
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If you should promise an immense reward, 
I could not tell more than you now have heard. 

XLV 

*' An ox-stealer should be both tall and strong, 

And I am but a little new-bom thing, 
Who, yet at least, can think of nothing wrong. 
My business is to suck, and sleep, and fling 
The cradle-clothes about me all day long, — 
Or half asleep, hear my sweet mother sing. 
And to be washed in water clean and warm. 
And hushed and kissed and kept secure from harm. 

XLVI 

" Oh, let not e'er this quarrel be averred 1 

The astounded Gods would laugh at you, if 
e'er 

You should allege a story so absurd 

As that a new-bom infant forth could fare 

Out of his home after a savage herd. 
I wa aJbom yesterda y — my small feet are 

Too tender f orthe roads so hard and rough. 

And if you think that this is not enough, 

XLvn 

" I swear a great oath, by my father's head. 
That I stole not your cows, and that I know 

Of no one else, who might, or could, or did. 
Whatever things cows are I do not know, 

For I have only heard the name." This said. 
He winke^^s fast as could be, and his brow 

Was wrinkled, and a whistle loud gave he. 

Like one who hears some strange absurdity. 
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XLvni 
Apollo gently smiled and said : — " Ayp^,^™- — 

You cunning little rascal, you will bore 
Many a rich man's house, and your array 

Of thieves will lay their siege before his door, 
Silent as night, in night ; and many a day 

In the wild glens rough shepherds will deplore 
That you or yours, having an appetite. 
Met with their cattle, comrade of the night ! 

XLIX 

^^ And this among the Gods shall be your gift. 

To be considered as the lord of those 
Who swindle, house-break, sheep-steal, and shop- 
lift. 
But now if you would not your last sleep doze, 
V_ Crawl out I " — Thus saying, Phoebus did uplift 
The subtle infant in his swaddling clothes. 
And in his arms, according to his wont, 
A scheme devised the iUustrious Argiphont. 



And sneezed and shuddered. Phoebus on the 
grass 
Him threw; and whilst all that he had de- 
signed 
He did perform — eager although to pass, 

Apollo darted from his mighty mind 
Towards the subtle babe the following scoflf : 
" Do not imagine this will get you off, 
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LI 



" You little swaddled child of Jove and May ! 

And seized him : — " By this omen I shall 
trace 
My noble herds, and you shall lead the way." 

Cyllenian Hermes from the grassy place, 
Like one in earnest haste to get away, 

Sose, and with hands lifted towards his face, 

Round both his ears up from his shoulders 

drew 

His swaddling clothes, and — " What mean you 

to do 

ui 

" With me, you unkind God ? " — said Mercury : y ^ 

" Is it about these cows you tease me so ? \i ^ 

I wish the r ace of cow s were perished ! — I 
Stole not your cows — I do not even know 

What things cows are. Alas ! I well may sigh 
That since I came into this world of woe 

I should have ever heard the name of one — 

But I appeal to the Satumian's throne." 

Lin 

Thus Phoebus and the vagrant Mercury 

Talked without coming to an explanation. 
With adverse purpose. As for Phoebus, he 

Sought not revenge, but only information. 
And Hermes tried with lies and roguery 

To cheat Apollo. But when no evasion 
Served — for the cunning one his match had 

found — 
He paced on first over the sandy ground. 
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LIV 

He of the Silver Bow the child of Jove 
Followed behind, till to their heavenly Sire 

Came both his children, beautiful as Lovt 
And from his equal balance did require 

A judgment in the cause wherein they strove. 
O'er odorous Olympus and its snows 
A murmuring tumult as they came arose, — 

LV 

And from the folded depths of the great Hill, 
While Hermes and Apollo reverent stood 

Before Jove's throne, the indestructible 
Immortals rushed m mighty multitude ; 

And whilst their seats in order due they fill. 
The lofty Thunderer in a careless mood 

To Phoebus said : — " Whence drive you this sweet 
prey. 

This herald-baby, bom but yesterday ? — 

LVI 

" A most important subject, trifler, this 
To lay before the Gods 1 " — " Nay, father, nay. 

When you have understood the business. 
Say not that I alone am fond of prey. 

I found this little boy in a recess 

Under Cyllene's mountains far away — 

A scan dal-monger bey grifl P^^ ^^liftfi 

LVII 

" I never saw his like either in heaven 
Or upon earth for knavery or craft. 
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Out of the field my cattle yesteiveven, 

By the low shore on which the loud sea laughed, 

He right down to the river-ford had driven; 
And mere astonishment would make you daft 

To see the double kind of footsteps strangle 

Lvm 

^' The cattle's track on the black dust full well 

Is evident, as if they went towards 
The place from which they came — that asphodel 

Meadow, in which I feed my many herds ; 
His steps were most incomprehensible. 

I know not how I can describe in words 
Those tracks ; he could have gone along the sands 
Neither upon his feet nor on his hands ; 

ux 

'' He must have had some other stranger mode 
Of moving on. Those vestiges immense. 

Far as I traced them on the sandy road. 

Seemed like the trail of oak-toppings ; but thence 

No mark or track denoting where they trod 

The hard ground gave. But, working at his 
fence, 

A mortal hedger saw him as he passed 

To Pylos, with the cows, in fiery haste. 

LX 

" I found that in the dark he quietly 

Had sacrificed some cows, and before Kght 

Had thrown the ashes all dispersedly 

About the road ; then, still as gloomy night. 
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Had crept into his cradle, either eye 

Rubbing, and cogitating some new sleight. 
No eagle could have seen him as he lay 
Hid in his cavern from the peering day. 

LXI 

** I taxed him with the fact, when he averred 
Most solemnly that he did neither see 

Nor even had in any manner heard 

Of my lost cows, whatever things cows be ; 

Nor could he tell, though offered a reward. 
Not even who could tell of them to me." 

So speaking, Phoebus sate ; and Hermes then 

Addressed the Supreme Lord of Gods and Men : 

LXII 

" Great Father, you know clearly beforehand 
That all which I shall say to you is sooth ; 

I am a most veracious person, and 
Totally unacquainted with untruth. 

At sunrise Phoebus came, but with no band 
Of Gods to bear him witness, in great wrath, 

To my abode, seeking his heifers there. 

And saying that I must show him where they are, 

LXIII 

" Or he would hurl me down the dark abyss. 

I know that every Apollonian limb 
Is clothed with speed and might and manliness. 

As a green bank with flowers — but, unlike him, 

Ixi. 3 Nor, Mrs. SheUey, 18391 1| Or, Harvard MS., Mrs. SheUey, 
1824. 
bdi. 6 wrath \\ ruth, Harvard MS. 
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I was bom yesterday, and you may guess 

He well knew this when he mdulged the whim 
Of buUying a poor Uttle new-bom thing 
That slept, and never thought of cow-driving. 

Lxrv 

^' Am I like a strong fellow who steals kine ? 

Believe me, dearest Father — such you are — 
This driving of the herds is none of mine ; 

Across my threshold did I wander ne'er, 
So may I thrive I I reverence the divine 

Sun and the Gods, and I love you, and care 
Even for this hard accuser — who must know 
I am as innocent as they or you. 

LXV 

" I swear by these most gloriously-wrought por- 
tals 

(It is, you will allow, an oath of might) 
Through which the multitude of the Immortals 

Pass and repass forever, day and night. 
Devising schemes for the affairs of mortals — 

That I am guiltless ; and I will requite. 
Although mine enemy be great and strong. 
His cruel threat — do thou defend the young ! '* 

LXVI 

So speaking, the Cyllenian Argiphont 

Winked, as if now his adversary was fitted ; 

And Jupiter according to his wont 

Laughed heartily to hear the subtle-witted 

Infant give such a plausible account^ 
And every word a lie. But he remitted 
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Judgment at present, and his exhortation 
Was, to compose the affair by arbitration. 

Lxvn 

And they by mighty Jupiter were bidden 
To go forth with a single purpose both, 

Neither the other chiding nor yet chidden ; 
And Mercury with innocence and truth 

To lead the way, and show where he had hidden 
The mighty heifers. Hermes, nothing loath. 

Obeyed the -Sigis-bearer's will — for he 

Is able to persuade all easily. 

Lxvm 

These lovely children of Heaven's highest Lord 
Hastened to Pylos and the pastures wide 

And lof iy stalls by the Alphean ford, 

Where wealth in the mute night is multiplied 

With silent growth. Whilst Hermes drove the herd 
Out of the stony cavern, Phoebus spied 

The hides of those the little babe had slain. 

Stretched on the precipice above the plain. 

LXIX 

" How was it possible," then Phoebus said, 
" That you, a little child, bom yesterday, 

A thing on mother's milk and kisses fed, 
Could two prodigious heifers ever flay ? 

Even I myself may well hereafter dread 
Your prowess, offspring of Cyllenian May, 

When you grow strong and tall." He spoke, and 
bound 

Stiff withy bands the infant's wrists around. 
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LXX 

He might as well have bound the oxen wild ; 

The withy bands, though starkly interknit, 
Fell at the feet of the immortal child, 

Loosened by some device of his quick wit* 
Phoebus perceived himself again beguiled. 

And stared, while Hermes sought some hole or 

pit, 
Looking askance and winking fast as thought 
Where he might hide himself and not be caught, 

LXXI 

Sudden he changed his plan, and with strange 
skiU 

Subdued the strong Latonian by the might 
Of winning music to his mightier will ; 

His left hand held the lyre, and in his right 
The plectrum struck the chords ; unconquerable 

Up from beneath his hand in circling flight 
The gathering music rose — and sweet as Love 
The penetratmg notes did Kve and move 

Lxxn 

Within the heart of great Apollo. He 

Listened with all his soul, and laughed for 
pleasure. 

Close to his side stood harping fearlessly 
The unabashed boy ; and to the measure 

Of -the sweet lyre there followed loud and free 
His joyous voice ; for he unlocked the treasurie 

Of his deep song, illustrating the birth 

Of the bright Gods and the dark desert Earth ; 
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Lxxm 

And how to the Immortals every one 
A portion was assigned of all that is ; 

But chief Mnemosyne did Maia's son 
Clothe in the light of his loud melodies ; 

And, as each God was bom or had begun, 
He in their order due and fit degrees 

Sung of his birth and being — and did move 

Apollo to unutterable love. 

Lxxrv 

These words were winged with his swift de- 
Ught: 

" You heifer-stealing schemer, well do you 
Deserve that fifty oxen should requite 

Such minstrelsies as I have heard even now. 
Comrade of feasts, Uttle contriving wight. 

One of your secrets I would gladly know, 
Whether the glorious power you now show forth 
Was folded up within you at your birth, 

LXXV 

" Or whether mortal taught or God inspired 
The power of unpremeditated song? 

Many divinest sounds have I admired. 

The Olympian Gods and mortal men among ; 

But such a strain of wondrous, strange, un- 
tired. 
And soul-awakening music, sweet and strong, 

Yet did I never hear except from thee. 

Offspring of May, impostor Mercury 1 

Izziy. 2 heifer-kiUingf Harvard MS. 
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LXXVI 

^^ Wliat Muse, what skill, wliat imimagined use, 
What exercise of subtlest art, has given 

Thy songs such power? — for those who hear may 
choose 
From three, the choicest of the gifts of Heaven, 

Delight, and love, and s leep — sweet sleep whose 
dews 
Are sweeter than the balmy tears of even. 

And I, who speak this praise, am that Apollo 

Whom the Olympian Muses ever follow ; 

Lxxvn 

^^And their delight is dance, and the blithe 
noise 

Of song and overflowing poesy ; 
And sweet, even as desire, the liquid voice 

Of pipes, that fills the clear air thrillingly ; 
But never did my inmost soul rejoice 

In this dear work of youthful revelry. 
As now. I wonder at thee, son of Jove ; 
Thy harpings and thy song are soft as love. 

Lxxvni 

" Now since thou hast, although so very small, 
Science of arts so glorious, thus I swear — 

And let this cornel javelin, keen and tall, 
Witness between us what I promise here — 

That I will lead thee to the Olympian Hall, 
Honored and mighty, with thy mother dear. 

And many glorious gifts in joy will give thee, 

And even at the end will ne'er deceive thee." 
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LXXIX 

To whom thus Mercury with prudent speech : 
" Wisely hast thou inquired of my skill ; 

I envy thee no thing I know to teach 

Even this day ; for both in word and will 

I would be gentle with thee ; thou canst reach 
All things in thy wise spirit, and thy sill 

Is highest in heaven aidong the sons of Jove, 

Who loves thee in the fulness of his love. 

LXXX 

" The Counsellor Supreme has given to thee 
Divinest gifts, out of the amplitude 

Of his profuse, exhaustless treasury ; 

By thee, 'tis said, the depths are understood 

Of his far voice ; by thee the mystery 

Of all oracular fates, — and the dread mood 

Of the diviner is breathed up ; even I— 

A child — perceive thy might and majesty. 

T.XXXT 

^^ Thou canst seek out and compass all that wit 
Can find or teach. Yet since thou wilt, come take 

The lyre— be mine the glory giving it — 

Strike the sweet chords, and sing aloud, and wake 

Thy joyous pleasure out of many a fit 

Of tranced sound — and with fleet fingers make 

Thy liquid-voiced comrade talk with thee, — 

It can talk measured music eloquently. 

LXXXII 

" Then bear it boldly to the revel loud, 
Love-wakening dance, or feast of solemn state. 
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A joy by night or day ; for those endowed 
With art and wisdom who bterrogate 

It teaches, babbHng in delightful mood 

All things which make the spu<it most elate, 

Soothing the mind with swe«t familiar play, 

Chasing the heavy shadows of dismay. 

Lxxxm 

" To those who are unskilled in its sweet tongue, 
Though they should question most impetuously 

Its hidden soul, it gossips something wrong — 
Some senseless and impertinent reply. 

But thou who art as wise as thou art strong 
Canst compass aU that thou desirest. I 

Present thee with this music-flowing shell, 

Knowing thou canst interrogate it well. 

Lxxxrv 

" And let us two henceforth together feed 

On this green mountain slope and pastoral 
plain. 

The herds in litigation. They will breed 
Quickly enough to recompense our pain. 

If to the bulls and cows we take good heed ; 
And thou, though somewhat over fond of gain. 

Grudge me not half the profit." Having spoke. 

The shell he proffered, and Apollo took ; 

LXXXV 

And gave him in return the glittering lash. 
Installing him as herdsman ; from the look 

Of Mercury then laughed a joyous flash. 
And then Apollo with the plectrum strook 
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The chords, and from beneath his hands a crash 

Of mighty soimds rushed up, whose music shook 
The soul with sweetness, and like an adept 
His sweeter voice a just accordance kept. 

LXXXVI 

The herd went wandering o'er the divine mead. 
Whilst these most beautiful Sons of Jupiter 

Won their swift way up to the snowy head 
Of white Olympus, with the joyous lyre 

Soothing their journey ; and their father dread 
Grathered them both into familiar 

Affection sweet, — and then, and now, and ever, 

Hermes must love Him of the Golden Quiver, 

Lxxxvn 

To whom he gave the lyre that sweetly sounded. 
Which skilfully he held and played thereon. 

He piped the while, and far and wide rebounded 
The echo of his pipings, — every one 

Of the Olympians sat with joy astounded ; 
While he conceived another piece of fun, 

One of his old tricks — which the God of Day 

Perceiving, said : — "I fear thee, Son of May ; — 

LXXXVIII 

" I fear thee and thy sly chameleon spirit. 

Lest thou shouldst steal my lyre and crooked bow; 

This glory and power thou dost from Jove inherit. 
To teach aU craft upon the earth below ; 

Ixxxv. 7 like an, Mrs. Shelley, 1839^ || as of an, Harvard MS. 
Mrs. SheUey, 1824. 
Ixxxviii. 2 should, Mrs. SheUey, 1824, 1839i,2. 
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Thieves love and worship thee — it is thy merit 

To make all mortal business ebb and flow 
By roguery. Now, Hermes, if you dare 
By sacred Styx a mighty oath to swear 

LXXXTX 

" That you will never rob me, you will do 
A thing extremely pleasing to my heart." 

Then Mercury sware by the Stygian dew, 
That he would never steal his bow or dart, 

Or lay his hands on what to him was due, 
Or ever would employ his powerful art 

Against his Pythian fane. Then Phoebus swore 

There was no God or man whom he loved more. 

xc 

** And I will give thee as a good-will token. 
The beautiful wand of wealth and happi- 
ness ; 

A perfect three-leaved ro d of gold un broken. 
Whose magic will thy footsteps ever bles 

And whatsoever by Jove's voice is spoken 
Of earthly or divine from its recess. 

It, like a loving soul, to thee will speak, — 

And more than this, do thou forbear to seek. 

xci 

" For, dearest child, the divinations high 
Which thou requirest, 'tis imlawful ever 

That thou or any other deity 

Should understand — and vain were the en- 
deavor ; 

zo. 7 living, RossettL 
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For they are hidden in Jove's mind, and I 

In trust of them have sworn that I would never 
Betray the counsels of Jove's inmost will 
To any God — the oath was terrible. 

xcn 

" Then, golden-wanded brother, ask me not 
To speak the fates by Jupiter designed ; 

But be it mine to tell their various lot 
To the unnumbered tribes of humankind. 

Let good to these and ill to those be wrought 
As I dispense. But he, who comes consigned 

By voice and wings of perfect augury 

To my great shrine, shall find avail in me. 

xcin 

" Him will I not deceive, but will assist ; 

But he who comes relying on such birds 
As chatter vainly, who would strain and twist 

The purpose of the Gods with idle words. 
And deems their knowledge light,' he shall have 
missed 

His road — whilst I among my other hoards 
His gifts deposit. Yet, O son of May, 
I have another wondrous thing to say. 

xciv 

" There are three Fates, three virgin Sisters, who, 
B-ejoicing in their wind-outspeeding wings, 

Their heads with flour snowed over white and new. 
Sit in a vale round which Parnassus flings 

Its circling skirts ; from these I have learned true 
Vaticinations of remotest things. 
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My father cared not. Whilst they search out 

dooms, 
They sit apart and feed on honeycombs. 

xcv 

" They, having eaten the fresh honey, grow 
Drunk with divine enthusiasm, and utter 

With earnest willingness the truth they know ; 
But if deprived of that sweet food, they mutter 

All plausible delusions. These to you 

I give ; if you inquire, they will not stutter. 

Delight your own soul with them. Any man 

You would instruct may profit if he can. 

xcvi 

^^ Take these and the fierce oxen, Maia's child ; 

O'er many a horse and toil-enduring mule. 
O'er jagged-jawSd lions, and the wild 

White-tusked boars, o'er all, by field or pool, 
Of cattle which the mighty Mother mild 

Nourishes in her bosom, thou shalt rule ; 
Thou dost alone the veil from death uplift ; 
Thou givest not — yet this is a great gift." 

xcvn 

Thus King Apollo loved the child of May 

In truth, and Jove covered their love with 

joy- 
Hermes with Gods and men even from that day 

Mingled, and wrought the latter much annoy, 

xovL 7/roTO, Harvard MS. || of, Mrs. SheUey, 1824 
zcrii 2 their love with joy, Harvard MS. || them with love and joy, 
Mrs. SheUey, 1824 
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And little profit, going far astray 

Through the dun night. Farewell, delightful Boy, 
Of Jove and Maia sprung, — never by me. 
Nor thou, nor other songs, shall unremembered be. 



HOMER'S HYMN TO VENUS 

[V. 1-55, with some omissioiis.] 

Muse, sing the deeds of golden Aphrodite, 

Who wakens with her smile the liilled delight 

Of sweet desire, taming the eternal kings 

Of Heaven, and men, and aU the Hving things 

That fleet along the air, or whom the sea, 

Or earth, with her maternal ministry. 

Nourish innumerable, thy delight 

All seek O crowned Aphrodite ! 

Three spirits canst thou not deceive or quell, 

Minerva, child of Jove, who loves too well 

Fierce war and mingling combat, and the fame 

Of glorious deeds, to heed thy gentle flame. 

Diana, golden-shafted queen. 

Is tamed not by thy smiles ; the shadows green 

Of the wild woods, the bow, the 

And piercing cries amid the swift pursuit 

Of beasts among waste mountains, — such delight 

Is hers, and men who know and do the right. 

Nor Saturn's first-born daughter, Vesta chaste. 

Whom Neptune and Apollo wooed the last. 

Such was the will of aegis-bearing Jove ; 

xcvii. 5 going 1| wandering^ Harvard MS. 

Homer* 8 Hymn to Venus. Published by Gamett, 1862, dated 
1818. 
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But sternly she refused the ills of Love, 
And by her mighty father's head she swore 
An oath not unperformed, that evermore 
A virgin she would live 'mid deities 
Divine ; her father, for such gentle ties 
Eenounced, gave glorious gifts ; thus in his hall 
She sits and feeds luxuriously. O'er all 
In every fane, her honors first arise 
From men — the eldest of Divinities. 

These spirits she persuades not, nor deceives, 
But none beside escape, so well she weaves 
Her unseen toils ; nor mortal men, nor gods 
Who live secure in their unseen abodes. 
She won the soul of him whose fierce delight 
Is thimder — first in glory and in might. 
And, as she willed, his mighty mind deceiving, 
With mortal limbs his deathless limbs inweaving. 
Concealed him from his spouse and sister fair, 
Whom to wise Saturn ancient Rhea bare. 

but in return. 
In Venus Jove did soft desire awaken, 
That, by her own enchantments overtaken. 
She might, no more from human union free, 
Bum for a nursling of mortality. 
For once, amid the assembled Deities, 
The laughter-loving Venus from her eyes 
Shot forth the light of a soft starlight smile. 
And boasting said, that she, secure the while, 
Could bring at will to the assembled gods 
The mortal tenants of earth's dark abodes. 
And mortal offspring from a deathless stem 
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She could produce in scorn and spite of them. 
Therefore he poured desire into her breast 
Of young Anchises, 

Feeding his herds among the mossy fountains 
Of the wide Ida's many-folded mountains, 
Whom Venus saw, and loved, and the love clung 
Like wasting fire her senses wUd among. 



HOMER'S HYMN TO CASTOR AND POLLUX 

Ye wild-eyed Muses, sing the Twins of Jove, 

Whom the f air-ankled Leda, mixed in love 

With mighty Saturn's heaven-obscuring Child, 

On Taygetus, that lofty mountain wild, 

Brought forth in joy ; mild Pollux void of blame, 

And steed-subduing Castor, heirs of fame. 

These are the Powers who earth-bom mortals save 

And ships, whose flight is swift along the wave. 

When wintry tempests o'er the savage sea 

Are raging, and the sailors tremblingly 

Call on the Twins of Jove with prayer and vow. 

Gathered in fear upon the lofty prow, 

And sacrifice with snow-white lambs, — the wind 

And the huge billow bursting close behind 

Even then beneath the weltering waters bear 

The staggering ship, — they suddenly appear. 

On yellow wings rushing athwart the sky. 

And lull the blasts in mute tranquillity. 

And strew the waves on the white ocean's bed. 

Homer's Hymn to Castor and Pollux. Published by Mrs. Shel- 
ley, 18392, dated 18ia 
6 steed-subduing^ Rossetti II sted-subduing^ Mrs. Shelley, 1839^. 
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Fair omen of the voyage ; from toil and dread. 
The saHors rest, rejoicing in the sight, 
And plough the quiet sea in safe delight. 



HOMER'S HYMN TO MINERVA 

I SING the glorious Power with azure eyes, 
Athenian Pallas, tameless, chaste, and wise, 
Tritogenia, town-preserving maid, 
Revered and mighty ; from his awful head 
Whom Jove brought forth, in warlike armor 

dressed. 
Golden, all radiant I wonder strange possessed 
The everlasting Gods that shape to see. 
Shaking a javelin keen, impetuously 
Rush from the crest of ^Egis-bearing Jove ; 
Fearfully Heaven was shaken, and did move 
Beneath the might of the Cerulean-eyed ; 
Earth dreadfully resounded, far and wide ; 
And, lifted from its depths, the sea swelled high 
In purple billows, the tide suddenly 
Stood still, and great Hyperion's son long time 
Checked his swift steeds, till where she stood sub- 
lime, 
Pallas from her immortal shoulders threw 
The arms divine ; wise Jove rejoiced to view. 
Child of the -^gis-bearer, hail to thee. 
Nor thine nor other's praise shall unremembered be. 

Homer's Hymn to Minerva, Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^, 
dated 1818. 
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HOMER'S HYMN TO THE SUN 

Offspbing of Jove, Calliope, once more 

To the bright Sun thy hymn of music pour, 

Whom to the child of star-clad Heaven and Earth 

Euryphaessa, large-eyed nymph, brought forth ; 

Euryphaessa, the famed sister fair 

Of great Hyperion, who to him did bear 

A race of loveliest children ; the young Mom, 

Whose arms are like twin roses newly bom. 

The fair-haired Moon, and the immortal Sun, 

Who borne by heavenly steeds his race doth run 

Unconquerably, illuming the abodes 

Of mortal men and the eternal Gods. 

Fiercely look forth his awe-inspiring eyes 
Beneath his golden helmet, whence arise 
And are shot forth afar clear beams of light ; 
His countenance with radiant glory bright 
Beneath his graceful locks far shines around, 
And the light vest with which his limbs are bound. 
Of woof ethereal delicately twined. 
Glows in the stream of the uplifting wind. 
His rapid steeds soon bear him to the west. 
Where their steep flight his hands divine arrest, 
And the fleet car with yoke of gold, which he 
Sends from bright heaven beneath the shadowy sea. 

Homer's Hymn to the Sun. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^, 
dated 1818. 
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HOMER'S HYMN TO THE MOON 

Daughters of Jove, whose voice is melody, 
Muses, who know and rule all minstrelsy, 
Sing the wide-wingdd Moon 1 Around the earth. 
From her immortal head in Heaven shot forth, 
Far Kght is scattered — boundless glory sprmgs ; 
Where'er she spreads her many-beaming wings, 
The lampless air glows round her golden crown. 

But when the Moon divine from Heaven is gone 
Under the sea, her beams within abide. 
Till, bathing her bright limbs in Ocean's tide. 
Clothing her form in garments gUttering far. 
And having yoked to her immortal car 
The beam-invested steeds whose necks on high 
Curve back, she drives to a remoter sky 
A western Crescent, borne impetuously. 
Then is made full the circle of her light. 
And as she grows, her beams more bright and 

bright 
Are poured from Heaven, where she is hovering 

then, 
A wonder and a sign to mortal men. 

The Son of Saturn with this glorious Power 
Mingled in love and sleep, to whom she bore, 
Pandeia, a bright maid of beauty rare 
Among the Gods whose lives eternal are. 

Horner^ 8 Hymn to the Moon, Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^, 
dated 1818. 
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Hail Queen, great Moon, white-armed Divinity, 
Fair-haired and favorable I thus with thee, 
My song beginning, by its music sweet 
Shall make immortal many a glorious feat 
Of demigods, — with lovely lips, so well 
Which minstrels, servants of the Muses, telL 



HOMER'S HYMN TO THE EARTH, MOTHER 

OF ALL 

O UNIVERSAL Mother, who dost keep 

From everlasting thy foundations deep. 

Eldest of things. Great Earth, I sing of thee I 

AU shapes that have their dwelling in the* sea. 

All things that fly, or on the ground divine 

Live, move, and there are nourished — these are 

thine; 
These from thy wealth thou dost sustain ; from thee 
Fair babes are bom, and fruits on every tree 
Hang ripe and large, revered Divinity I 

The life of mortal men beneath thy sway 
Is held ; thy power both gives and takes away. 
Happy are th^ whom thy mild favors nourish ; 
All things unstinted round them grow and flourish. 
For them endures the life-sustaining field 
Its load of harvest, and their cattle yield 
Large increase, and their house with wealth is filled. 
Such honored dwell in cities fair and free, 
The homes of lovely women, prosperously ; 

Horner^ 8 Hymn to the Earth, Mother qf AIL Published by Mrs. 
SheUey, 1839'^ dated 1818. 
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Their sons exult in youth's new budding gladness, 
And their fresh daughters, free from care or sad. 

ness, 
With bloom-inwoven dance and happy song, 
On the soft flowers the meadow-grass among, 
Leap round them sporting; such delights by thee 
Are given, rich Power, revered Divinity. 

Mother of gods, thou wife of starry Heaven, 
Farewell ! be thou propitious, and be given 
A happy life for this brief melody. 
Nor thou nor other songs shall unremembered be. 



THE CYCLOPS; 
A SATYRIC DRAMA 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF EURIPIDES 

SiLENus Chorus of Satyrs 

Ulysses The Cyclops 

SILENUS 

O Bacchus, what a world of toil, both now 
And ere these limbs were overworn with age, 
Have I endured for thee I First, when thou fled'st 
The mountain-nymphs who nursed thee, driven 

afar 
By the strange madness Juno sent upon thee ; 
Then in the battle of the sons of Earth, 
When I stood foot by foot close to thy side, 
No unpropitious fellow-combatant. 
And, driving through his shield my winged spear, 
Slew vast Enceladus. Consider now. 
Is it a dream of which I speak to thee ? 
By Jove it is not, for you have the trophies I 
And now I suffer more than all before. 
For when I heard that Juno had devised 
A tedious voyage for you, I put to sea 
With all my children quaint in search of you. 
And I myself stood on the beaked prow 
And fixed the naked mast ; and all my boys 

The Cyclops. Published by Mrs. SheUey, 1824, dated 1810. 
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Leaning upon their oars, with splash and strain 

Made white with foam the green and purple sea. 

And so we sought you, king. We were sailing 

Near Malea, when an eastern wind arose, 

And drove us to this wild ^tnean rock ; 

The one-eyed children of the Ocean God, 

The man-destroying Cyclopses inhabit. 

On this wild shore, their solitary caves, 

And one of these, named Polypheme, has caught us 

To be his slaves ; and so, for all delight 

Of Bacchic sports, sweet dance and melody. 

We keep this lawless giant's wandering flocks. 

My sons indeed, on far declivities. 

Young things themselves, tend on the youngling 

sheep, 
But I remain to fill the water casks. 
Or sweeping the hard floor, or ministering 
Some impious and abominable meal 
To the fell Cyclops. I am wearied of it I 
And now I must scrape up the littered floor 
With this great iron rake, so to receive 
My absent master and his evening sheep 
In a cave neat and clean. Even now I see 
My children tending the flocks hitherward. 
Ha ! what is this ? are your Sicinnian measures 
Even now the same as when with dance and song 
You brought young Bacchus to Althaea's halls ? 

CHORUS OF SATYRS 
STROPHE 

Where has he of race divine 

Wandered in the winding rocks ? 
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Here the air is calm and fine 

For the father of the flocks ; 
Here the grass is soft and sweet, 
And the river-eddies meet 
In the trough beside the cave, 
Bright as in their fountain wave. 
Neither here, nor on the dew 

Of the lawny uplands feeding ? 
Oh, you come I — a stone at you 

Will I throw to mend your breeding \ 
Get along, you homed thing. 
Wild, seditious, rambling I 

EFODE 

An lacchic melody 

To the golden Aphi*odite 
WiU I Kf t, afi erst did I 

Seeking her and her delight 
With the Maenads whose white feet 
To the music glance and fleet. 
Bacchus, O beloved, where, 
Shaking wide thy yellow hair, 
Wanderest thou alone, afar ? 

To the one-eyed Cyclops, we. 
Who by right thy servants are. 

Minister in misery, 
In these wretched goat-skins clad. 

Far from thy delights and thee. 

SILENUS 

Be silent, sons ; command the slaves to drive 
The gathered flocks into the rock-roofed cave. 
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CHORUS 

Go I Bat wliat needs this serious haste, O &ther ? 

8ILENU8 

t 

I see a Grecian vessel on the coast, 
And thence the rowers with some general 
Approaching to this cave. About their necks 
Hang empty vessels, as they wanted food. 
And water-flasks. Oh, miserable strangers I 
Whence come they that they know not what and 

who 
My master is, approaching in ill hour 
The inhospitable roof of Polypheme, 
And the Cyclopian jaw-bone, man-destroying? 
Be silent. Satyrs, while I ask and hear 
Whence coming they arrive the ^tnean hill. 

ULTSSES 

Friends, can you show me some clear water spring, 
The remedy of our thirst ? Will any one 
Furnish with food seamen in want of it ? 
Ha ! what is this ? We seem to be arrived 
At the blithe court of Bacchus. I observe 
This sportive band of Satyrs near the caves. 
First let me greet the elder. — Hail ! 

SILENUS 

Hail thou 
O Stranger I tell thy country and thy race. 

76 Grecian vessel on, Mrs. Shelley, 1839^ |1 Greek ship's boat iqxm, 
Mrs. SheUey, 1824. 
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ULT8SES 

The Ithacan Ulysses and the king 
Of Cephalonia. 

SILENUS 

Oh I I know the man, 
Wordy and shrewd, the son of Sisyphus. 

ULYSSES 

I am the same, but do not rail upon me. 

SILENUS 

Whence sailing do you come to Sicily ? 

ULYSSES 

From nion, and from the Trojan toils. 

SILENUS 

How touched you not at your paternal shore ? 

ULYSSES 

The strength of tempests bore me here by force. 

SILENUS 

The self -same accident occurred to me. 

ULYSSES 

Were you then driven here by stress of weather ? 

SILENUS 

Following the Pirates who had kidnapped Bacchus. 
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ULYSSES 

What land is this, and who inhabit it ? 

SILENUS 

^tna, the loftiest peak in Sicily. 

ULTSSES 

And are there walls, and tower-surrounded towns? 

SILENUS 

There are not. These lone rocks are bare of men. 

ULTSSES 

And who possess the land ? the race of beasts ? 

SILENUS 

Cyclops, who live in caverns, not in houses. 

ULTSSES 

Obeying whom? Or is the state popular? 

SILENUS 

Shepherds ; no one obeys any in aught. 

ULTSSES 

How live they ? do they sow the com of Ceres? 

SILENUS 

On milk and cheese, and on the flesh of sheep. 

Ill Cyclopes, RossettL 
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ULYSSES 

Have they the Bromian drink from the yine's 
stream? 

SILENUS 

Ah, no ; they live in an imgraeioos land. 

ULTSSES 

And are they just to strangers ? hospitable ? 

snjiNus 

They think the sweetest thing a stranger brings 
Is his own flesh. 

ULTSSES 

What I do they eat man's flesh ? 

SILENUS 

No one comes here who is not eaten up. 

ULYSSES 

The Cyclops now — where is he ? Not at home ? 

SILENUS 

Absent on ^tna, hunting with his dogs. 

ULYSSES 

Know'st thou what thou must do to aid us hence ? 

SILENUS 

I know not ; we will help you all we can. 

ULYSSES 

Provide us food, of which we are in want. 
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8ILEKU8 

Here is not anything, as I said, but meat. 

ULTBBES 

But meat is a sweet remedy for hunger. 

8ILENUB 

Cow's milk there is, and store of curdled cheese. 

ULTBBES 

Bring out. I would see all before I bargain. 

BILENUB 

But how much gold will you engage to give ? 

ULTBSEB 

I brmg no gold, but Bacchic juice. 

SILENUB 

Oh, joy I 
'Tis long since these dry lips were wet with wine. 

ULTSSEB 

Maron, the son of the God, gave it me. 

SILENUB 

Whom I have nursed a baby in my arms. 

ULYSSES 

The son of Bacchus, for your clearer knowledge. 

SILENUS 

Have you it now ? or is it in the ship ? 
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ULTSSEB 

Old man, this skin contains it, which you see. 

SILENUS 

Why this would hardly be a mouthful for me. 

ULYSSES 

Nay, twice as much as you can draw from thence. 

SILENUS 

You speak of a fair fountain, sweet to me. 

ULTSSES 

Would you first taste of the unmingled wine ? 

SILENUS 

'Tis just ; tasting invites the purchaser. 

ULYSSES 

Here is the cup, together with the skin. 

SILENUS 

Pour, that the draught may fillip my remembrance. 

ULYSSES 

Seel 

SILENUS 

Papaiax ! what a sweet smeU it has I 

X7LYSSES 

You see it then ? — 
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BILENUB 

By Jove, no ! but I smell it. 

X7LTSSE8 

Taste, that you may not praise it in words only. 

SILENUB 

Babai ! Great Bacchus calls me forth to dance I 
Joy! joy! 

ULTSBEB 

Did it flow sweetly down your throat ? 

SILENUS 

So that it tingled to my very nails. 

ULTSSEB 

And in addition I will give you gold. 

SILENUB 

Let gold alone ! only unlock the cask. 

ULYSSES 

Bring out some cheeses now, or a young goat. 

SILENUS 

That wiU I do, despising any master. 

Yes, let me drink one cup, and I will give 

All that the Cyclops feed upon their mountains. 

CHORUS 

Ye have taken Troy and laid your hands on Helen ? 
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ULYSBES 

And utterly destroyed the race of Priam. 



8ILENUS 

The wanton wretch I she was bewitched to see 
The many-colored anklets and the chain 
Of woven gold which girt the neck of Paris, 
And so she left that good man Menelaus. 
There should be no more women in the world 
But such as are reserved for me alone. 
See, here are sheep, and here are goats, Ulysses, 
Here are unsparing cheeses of pressed milk ; 
Take them ; depart with what good speed ye 

may; 
First leaving my reward, the Bacchic dew 
Of joy-inspiring grapes. 

ULYSSES 

Ah me I Alas I 
What shall we do ? the Cyclops is at hand I 
Old man, we perish ! whither can we fly ? 

SILENUS 

Hide yourselves quick within that hollow rock. 

ULTSSES 

'Twere perilous to fly into the net 

SILENUS 

The cavern has recesses numberless ; 
Hide yourselves quick. 
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ULY88ES 

That will I never do I 
The mighty Troy would be indeed disgraced 
If I should fly one man. How many times 
Have I withstood, with shield immovable, 
Ten thousand Phrygians I if I needs must die, 
Yet will I die with glory ; if I live, 
The praise which I have gained will yet remain. 

BILENUS 

What, ho I assistance, comrades, haste assistance ! 
The CrcaLiOPS, Silenus, Ulysses; Ghobus. 

CYCLOPS 

What is this tumult ? Bacchus is not here, 
Nor tympanies nor brazen castanets. 
How Lemyyoung lambs in the cavern? Milking 
Their dams or placing by their sides? And is 
The new cheese pressed into the bulrush baskets ? 
Speak I I'll beat some of you till you rain tears. 
Look up, not downwards when I speak to you. 

SILENUS 

See 1 I now gape at Jupiter himself ; 
I stare upon Orion and the stars. 

CYCLOPS 

Well, is the dinner fitly cooked and laid ? 

SILENUS 

All ready, if your throat is ready too. 
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CYCLOPS 

Are the bowls full of milk besides ? 

SILENUB 

O'erbrimming ; 
So you may drink a tunful if you will. 

CYCLOPS 

Is it ewe's milk or cow's milk, or both mixed ? 

SILENUS 

Both, either ; only pray don't swallow me. 

CYCLOPS 

By no means. — 

What is this crowd 1 see beside the stalls ? 
Outlaws or thieves ? for near my cavern-home, 
I see my young lambs coupled two by two 
With willow bands ; mixed with my cheeses lie 
Their implements ; and this old fellow here 
Has his bald head broken with stripes. 

SILENUS 

Ah me I 
I have been beaten till I bum with fever. 

CYCLOPS 

By whom ? Who laid his fist upon your head ? 

SILENUS 

Those men, because I would not suffer them 
To steal your goods. 
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CYCLOPS 

Did not the rascals know 
I am a God, sprung from the race of heaven? 

SILEKUS 

I told them so, but they bore off your things, 
And ate the cheese in spite of all I said. 
And carried out the lambs — and said, moreover, 
They'd pin you down with a three-cubit collar. 
And pull your vitals out through your one eye. 
Torture your back with stripes, then binding 

you 
Throw you as ballast into the ship's hold. 
And then deliver you, a slave, to move 
Enormous rocks, or found a vestibule. 

CYCLOPS 

In truth? Nay, haste, and place in order quickly 
The cooking knives, and heap upon the hearth. 
And kindle it, a great faggot of wood. 
As soon as they are slaughtered, they shall fill 
My belly, broiling warm from the live coals. 
Or boiled and seethed within the bubbling cal- 
dron. 
I am quite sick of the wild mountain game ; 
Of stags and lions I have gorged enough. 
And I grow hungry for the flesh of men. 

SILENUS 

Nay, master, something new is very pleasant 

After one thing forever, and of late 

Very few strangers have approached our cave. 
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ULYSSES 

Hear, Cyclops, a plain tale on the other side. 
We, wanting to buy food, came from our ship 
Into the neighborhood of yonr cave, and here 
This old Silenus gave ns in exchange 
These lambs for wine, the which he took and 

drank. 
And all by mutaal compact, without force. 
There is no word of truth in what he says, 
For slyly he was selling all your store. 

SILEXUS 

I ? May you perish, wretch — 

ULYSSES 

If I speak false ! 

SILEIOTS 

Cyclops, I swear by Neptune who begot thee, 
By mighty Triton and by Nereus old. 
Calypso and the glaucous ocean nymphs. 
The sacred waves and aU the race of fishes — 
Be these the witnesses, my dear sweet master. 
My darling little Cyclops, that I never 
Gave any of your stores to these false strangers. 
If I speak false may those whom most I love. 
My children, perish wretchedly ! 

CHORUS 

There stop ! 
I saw him giving these things to the strangers. 
If I speak false, then may my father perish. 
But do not thou wrong hospitality. 



\ 
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CYCLOPS 

You lie ! I swear that he is juster far 
Than Shadamanthns. I trust more in him. 
But let me ask, whence have ye sailed, O strangers ? 
Who are you ? And what city nourished ye ? 

ULTSSES 

Our race is Ithacan ; haying destroyed 
The town of Troy, the tempests of the sea 
Have driven us on thy land, O Polypheme. 

CYCLOPS 

What, have ye shared in the unenvied spoil 
Of the false Helen, near Scamander's stream ? 

ULYSSES 

The same, having endured a woful toil. 

CYCLOPS 

Oh, basest expedition ! sailed ye not 

From Greece to Fhrygia for one woman's sake ? 

ULYSSES 

'Twas the Gods' work — no mortal was in fault. 
But, O great offspring of the Ocean-king, 
We pray thee and admonish thee with freedom 
That thou dost spare thy friends who visit thee, 
And place no impious food within thy jaws. 
For in the depths of Greece we have upreared 
Temples to thy great father, which are all 
His homes. The sacred bay of Tsenarus 
Bemains inviolate, and each dim recess 
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Scooped higli on the Malean promontoiy, 

And aery Sunium's silver-veined crag 

Which divine Pallas keeps unprofaned ever, 

The Grerastian asylums, and whate'er 

Within wide Grreece our enterprise has kept 

From Phrygian contumely ; and in which 

You have a common care, for you inhabit 

The skirts of Grecian land, under the roots 

Of ^tna and its crags, spotted with fire. 

Turn then to converse under human laws, 

Beceive us shipwrecked suppliants, and provide 

Food, clothes, and fire, and hospitable gifts ; 

Nor fixing upon oxen-piercing spits 

Our limbs, so fill your belly and your jaws. 

Priam's wide land has widowed Grreece enough ; 

And weapon-winged murder heaped together 

Enough of dead, and wives are husbandless. 

And ancient women and gray fathers wail 

Their childless age. If you should roast the rest — 

And 'tis a bitter feast that you prepare — 

Where then would any turn ? Yet be persuaded ; 

Forego the lust of your jaw-bone ; prefer 

Pious humanity to wicked will. 

Many have bought too dear their evil joys. 

SILENUB 

Let me advise you, do not spare a morsel 

Of all his flesh. If you should eat his tongue 

You would become most eloquent, O Cyclops. 

CYCLOPS 

^ealth, my good f eUow, is the wise man's God ; 
other things are a pretence and boast. 
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Wliat are my father's ocean promontories, 
The sacred rocks whereon he dwells, to me? 
Stranger, I laugh to scorn Jove's thunderbolt, 
I know not that his strength is more than 

mine. 
As to the rest I care not. When he pours 
Eain from above, I have a close pavilion 
Under this rock, in which I lie supine. 
Feasting on a roast calf or some wild beast. 
And drinking pans of milk, and gloriously 
Emulating the thunder of high heaven. 
And when the Thracian wind pours down the 

snow, 
I wrap my body in the skins of beasts. 
Kindle a fire, and bid the snow whirl on. 
The earth, by force, whether it will or no. 
Bringing forth grass, fattens my flocks and herds. 
Which, to what other Grod but to myself 
And this great belly, first of deities. 
Should I be bound to sacrifice ? I well know 
The wise man's only Jupiter is this, 
To eat and drink during his little day. 
And give himself no care. And as for those 
Who complicate with laws the life of man, 
I freely give them tears for their reward. 
I will not cheat my soul of its delight. 
Or hesitate in dining upon you. 
And that I may be quit of all demands. 
These are my hospitable gifts ; — fierce fire 
And yon ancestral caldron, which o'erbubbling 
Shall finely cook your miserable flesh. 
Creep in ! — 



jMHjjk And froi 
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ULTS8E8 

Ai ! ai ! I have escaped the Trojan toils, 
I have escaped the sea, and now I fall 
Under the cruel grasp of one impious man. 
O Pallas, mistress, Goddess sprung from Jove, 
Now, now, assist me ! Mightier toils than Troy 
Are these. I totter on the chasms of peril. 
And thou who inhabitest the thrones 
Of the bright stars, look, hospitable Jove, 
Upon this outrage of thy deity, 
Otherwise be considered as no God I 

CHORUS (alone) 

For your gaping gulf, and your gullet wide 
The ravin is ready on every side. 
The limbs of the strangers are cooked and done ; 
There is boiled meat, and roast meat, and meat 
from the coal, 
You may chop it, and tear it, and gnash it for fun, 

An hairy goat's-skin contains the whole. 
Let me but escape, and ferry me o'er 
The stream of your wrath to a safer shore. 
The Cyclops JEtnean is cruel and bold, 
He murders the strangers 
That sit on his hearth. 
And dreads no avengers 
To rise from the earth. 
He roasts the men before they are cold, 
He snatches them broiling from the coal, 
And from the caldron pulls them whole. 
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And minoes their flesh and gnaws their bone 
With his cnrsM teeth, till all be gone. 
Farewell, foul pavilion : 

Farewell, rites of dread I 
The Cyclops vermilion. 

With slaughter uncloying, 
. Now feasts on the dead. 

In the flesh of strangers joying I 

ULYSSES 

O Jupiter ! I saw within the cave 

Horrible things ; deeds to be feigned in words. 

But not to be believed as being done. 

CHORUS 

What! sawest thou the impious Polypheme 
Feasting upon your loved companions now ? 

ULTSSES 

Selecting two, the plumpest of the crowd, 
He grasped them in his hands.— 

CHOBUS 

Unhappy man I 



ULTSSES 

Soon as we came into this craggy place. 
Kindling a fire, he cast on the broad hearth 
The knotty limbs of an enormous oak. 
Three wagon-loads at least, and then he strewed 
Upon the ground, beside the red firelight, 

369 to bCf Boscombe MS. || omit, Mis. Shelley, 1824. 
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Hi9 oottoh of pine leaves ; and he milked die eows. 

And, pouring forth the white milk, filled a bend 

Three cubits wide and four in depth, as mneh 

Aa would contain ten amphorae, and boond it 

With ivy wreaths ; then placed upon ihe fire 

A braien pot to boil, and made red hot 

Tlie poiuts of spits, not sharpened with the sidde, 

But with a fruit tree bough, and widi the jaws 

Of axes fcNT ^tnean slaughterings. 

Aud whea this God^bandcoied cook of hell 

U)mI UKftde all rea^, he sdaed two of us 

Aud killed them in a kind of measured manner; 

For he ftung one against die loaa^i rivets 

Of the huge eaidr«m, and seized die odier 

£ty the f oot^s t^ndfm, and knocked ont hxs Imms 

Upon the sharp edge of the craggy stone; 

Then peeled his flesh with a great cookiag-knife 

And put him down t/i nnmi. The other^s limbs 

He chopped int/i th<j caldron to be boiled. 

And I, with the U^m raining from my eyes^ 

Stood near the CycliipM, ministering to Um; 

The rest, in the riH'Ammn of the cave, 

Climg to the riHik like bat», bloodless with fear. 

When he was fillc<l with my companions' flesh. 

He threw himHclf ujK>n the ground and sent 

A loathsome exhalation from his maw. 

Then a divine thought came to me. I filled 

The cup of Maron, and I offered him 

To taste, and said : — " Child of the Ocean Grod, 

Behold what drink the vines of Greece produce. 

The exultation and the joy of Bacchus." 

882 teriy Swinburne || /our, Mrs. SheUey, 1824. 
892 and he, Roasetti. 
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He, satiated with Us unnatural food, 
Received it, and at one draught drank it off. 
And, taking my hand, praised me : — " Thou hast 

given 
A sweet draught after a sweet meal, dear guest." 
And I perceiving that it pleased him, filled 
Another cup, well knowing that the wine 
Would wound him soon and take a sure re- 
venge. 
And the charm fascinated him, and I 
Plied him cup after cup, until the drink 
Had warmed his entrails, and he sang aloud 
In concert with my wailing fellow-seamen 
A hideous discord — and the cavern nmg. 
I have stolen out, so that if you will 
You may achieve my safety and your own. 
But say, do you desire, or not, to fly 
This uncompanionable man, and dwell 
As was your wont among the Grecian Nymphs 
Within the fanes of your beloved God? 
Your father there within agrees to it, 
But he is weak and overcome with wine, 
And, caught as if with bird-lime by the cup, 
He claps his wings and crows in doting joy. 
You who are young escape witii me, and find 
Bacchus your ancient friend ; unsuited he 
To this rude Cyclops. 

CHORUS 

Oh, my dearest friend. 
That I could see that day, and leave forever 
The impious Cyclops. 
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ULTSSES 

Listen then what a punishment I have 
For this fell monster, how secure a flight 
From your hard servitude. 

CHOBUS 

Oh, sweeter far 
Than is the music of an Asian lyre 
Would be the news of Polypheme destroyed. 

ULTSSES 

Delighted with the Bacchic drink he goes 
To call his brother Cyclops, who inhabit 
A village upon ^tna not far ofiE. 

CHORUS 

I imderstand, catching him when alone 
You think by some measure to dispatch him, 
Or thrust him from the precipice. 

ULTSSES 

Oh, no ; 

Nothing of that kind ; my device is subtle. 

CHORUS 

How then ? I heard of old that thou wert wise. 

ULTSSES 

I will dissuade him from this plan, by saying 

It were unwise to give the Cyclopses 

This precious drink, which if enjoyed alone 

443 Cyclopes^ Rossetti. 
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Would make life sweeter for a longer time. 
When, vanquished by the Bacchic power, he sleeps, 
There is a trunk of olive wood within. 
Whose point having made sharp with this good 

sword 
I will conceal in fire, and when I see 
It is alight, wiU fix it, burning yet. 
Within the socket of the Cyclops' eye 
And melt it out with fire ; as when a man 
Turns by its handle a great auger round, 
Fitting the framework of a ship with beams, 
So wiU I in the Cyclops' fiery eye 
Turn round the brand and dry the pupil up. 

CHORUS 

Joy I I am mad with joy at your device. 

ULTBBES 

And then with you, my friends, and the old man, 
We'll load the hollow depth of our black ship. 
And row with double strokes from this dread shore. 

CHOBUS 

May I, as in libations to a God, 

Share in the blinding him with the red brand? 

I would have some communion in his death. 

XTLTBSES 

Doubtless ; the brand is a great brand to hold. 

CHOBUS 

Oh ! I would lift an hundred wagon-loads. 
If like a wasp's nest I could scoop the eye out 
Of the detested Cyclops. 
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XTLTSSBS 

Silence now ! 
Ye know the close device ; and when I call, 
Look ye obey the masters of the craft. 
I will not save myself and leave behind 
My comrades in the cave ; I might escape, 
Having got clear from that obscure recess, 
But 'twere imjust to leave in jeopardy 
The dear companions who sailed here with me. 

CHOBUa 

Come I who is first, that with his hand 
Will urge down the burning brand 
Through the lids, and quench and pierce 
The Cyclops' eye so fiery fierce ? 

SEMICHORUS I 

(^Song within) 

Listen ! listen ! he is coming, 

A most hideous discord hinnming. 

Drunken, museless, awkward, yelling. 

Far along his rocky dwelling ; 

Let us with some comic spell 

Teach the yet imteachable. 

By all means- he must be blinded. 

If my coimcil be but minded. 

SEMICHORUS n 

Happy those made odorous 

With the dew which sweet grapes weep. 
To the village hastening thus. 

Seek the vines that soothe to sleep, 

495 those || thou, Swinbnme conj., Bossetti. 
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Having first embraced thy friend, 
There in luxury without end, 
With the strings of yellow hair, 
Of thy voluptuous leman fair, 
Shalt sit playing on a bed ! — 
Speak what door is opened ? 

CYCLOPS 

Ha I ha ! ha I I'm full of wine, 

Heavy with the joy divine. 

With the young feast oversated ; 

Like a merchant's vessel freighted 

To the water's edge, my crop 

Is laden to the guUet's top. 

The fresh meadow grass of spring 

Tempts me forth thus wandering 
To my brothers on the moimtains. 
Who shall share the wine's sweet fountains. 

Bring the cask, O stranger, bring I 

CHORUS 

One with eyes the fairest 

Cometh from his dwelling ; 
Some one loves thee, rarest. 

Bright beyond my telling. 
In thy grace thou shinest 
Like some nymph divinest, 
In her caverns dewy ; 
All delights pursue thee, 
Soon pied flowers, sweet-breathing. 
Shall thy head be wreathing. 

500 There \\ Thou, Swinbnme conj. 
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ITLYSSES 

Listen, O Cyclops, for I am well skilled 
In Baechus, whom I gave thee of to drink. 

CYCLOPS 

What sort of God is Bacchus then accounted ? 

ITLTSSES 

The greatest among men for joy of life. 

CYCLOPS 

I gulped him down with very great delight. 

ITLYSSES 

This is a Grod who never injures men. 

CYCLOPS 

How does the God like living in a skin ? 

ULYSSES 

He is content wherever he is put. 

CYCLOPS 

Gods should not have their body in a skin. 

ULYSSES 

If he gives joy, what is his skin to you ? 

CYCLOPS 

I hate the skin, but love the wine within. 

ULYSSES 

Stay here, now drink, and make your spirit glad. 
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CYCLOPS 

Should I not share this liquor with my brothers ? 

ULTSSES 

Keep it yourself, and be more honored so. 

CYCLOPS 

I were more useful, giving to my friends. 

OLYSSES 

But village mirth breeds contests, broils, and blows. 

CYCLOPS 

When I am drunk none shall lay hands on me. 

ITLYSSES 

A drunken man is better within doors. 

CYCLOPS 

He is a fool, who, drinking, loves not mirth. 

ULYSSES 

But he is wise, who drunk remains at home. 

CYCLOPS 

What shall I do, Silenus ? Shall I stay ? 

SILEKUS 

Stay — for what need have you of pot companions ? 

CYCLOPS 

Indeed this place is closely carpeted 
With flowers and grass. 
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And in the son-warm noon 
Tib sweet to drink. Lie down beside me now. 
Placing yoor mighty sides npon the gronnd. 

CTCLOFS 

What do yon pat the cap behind me for ? 

SILEKUS 

That no one here may touch it. 

CTCLOFS 

Thievish one ! 
Ton want to drink. Here place it in the midst. 
And thou, O stranger, tell how art thou called ? 

* ULYSSES 

My name is Nobody. What favor now 
Shall I receive to praise you at your hands ? 

CYCLOPS 

I'll feast on you the last of your companions. 

ULYSSES 

You grant your guest a fair reward, O Cyclops. 

CYCLOPS 

Ha ! what is this ? Stealing the wine, you rogue ! 

SILENUS 

It was this stranger kissing me because 
I looked so beautiful. 
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CYCL0P8 

You shall repent 
For kissing the coy wine that loves you not. 

SILENUS 

By Jupiter ! you said that I am fair. 

CYCLOPS 

Pour out, and only give me the cup f ulL 

SILENUS 

How is it mixed ? let me observe. 

CYCLOPS 

Curse you I 
Give it me so. 

SILENUS 

Not tiU I see you wear 
That coronal, and taste the cup to you. 

CYCLOPS 

Thou wily traitor ! 

SILENUS 

But the wine is sweet. 
-A^y* 7^'^ ^'^ roar if you are caught in drinking. 

CYCLOPS 

See now, my lip is clean and all my beard. 

SILENUS 

Now put your elbow right and drink again. 
As you see me drink — ... 
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CYCLOPS 

How now? 

SILENUS 

Ye Gods, what a delicious gulp ! 

CYCLOPS 

Guest, take it. You pour out the wine for me. 

ULYSSES 

The wine is well accustomed to my hand. 

CYCLOPS 

Pour out the wine I 

ITLYSSES 

I pour ; only be silent. 

CYCLOPS 

Silence is a hard task to him who drinks. 

ULYSSES 

Take it and drink it off ; leave not a dreg. 
Oh, that the drinker died with his own draught ! 

CYCLOPS 

Papai I the vine must be a sapient plant. 

ULYSSES 

If you drink much after a mighty feast, 
Moistening your thirsty maw, you will sleep 

well; 
If you leave aught, Bacchus will dry you up. 
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CYCLOPS 

Ho! hoi I can scarce rise. What pure de- 

Ughtl 
The heayens and earth appear to whirl about 
Confusedly. I see the throne of Jove 
And the clear congregation of the Gods. 
Now if the Graces tempted me to kiss 
I would not, for the loveliest of them all 
I would not leave this Ganymede. 

SILEmJS 

Polypheme, 
I am the Ganymede of Jupiter. 

CYCLOPS 

By Jove you are ; I bore you ofiF from Dardanus. 



Ulysses and the Ghobus 

ULYSSES 

Come, boys of Bacchus, children of high race. 

This man within is folded up in sleep. 

And soon will vomit flesh from his fell maw ; 

The brand under the shed thrusts out its smoke ; 

No preparation neefls, but to bum out 

The monster's eye ; — but bear yourselves like men. 

CHOI^US 

We will have courage like the adamant rock. 
All things are ready for you here ; go in 
Before our father shall perceive the noise. 
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XTLTBBES 

Vulcan, ^tnean king I burn out with fire 

The shining eye of this thy neighboring monster ! 

And thou, O sleep, nursling of gloomy night. 

Descend immixed on this God-hated beast, 

And suffer not Ulysses and his comrades, 

Ketuming from their famous Trojan toils. 

To perish by iiiis man, who cares not eithLr 

For God or mortal ; or I needs must think 

That Chance is a supreme divinity. 

And things divine are subject to her power. 

CHOBUS 

Soon a crab the throat will seize 

Of him who feeds upon his guest ; 
Fire wiU bum his lamp-like eyes 

In revenge of such a feast 1 
A great oak stump now is lying 
In the ashes yet undying. 

Come, Maron, come I 
Kaging let him fix the doom, 
Let him tear the eyelid up 
Of the Cyclops — that his cup 

May be evil I 
Oh, I long to dance and revel 
With sweet Bromian, Iciag desired. 
In loved ivy wreaths attired ; 
Leaving this abandoned home — 
Will the moment ever come ? 

ULYSSES 

Be silent, ye wild things 1 Nay, hold your peace. 
And keep your lips quite close ; dare not to breathe, 
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Or spit, or e'en wink, lest ye wake the monster, — 
Until his eye be tortured out with fire. 

CHOBUS 

Nay, we are silent, and we chaw the air. 

ULTBSES 

Come now, and lend a hand to the great stake 
Within — it is delightfully red hot 

CHOBUS 

You then command who first should seize the stake 
To bum the Cyclops' eye, that all may share 
In the great enterprise. 

SEMICHOBUS I 

We are too far ; 
We cannot at this distance from the door 
Thrust fire into his eye. 

SEMICHOBUS n 

And we just now 
Have become lame ; cannot move hand or foot. 

CHOBUS 

The same thing has occiu-red to us ; our ankles 
Are sprained with standing here, I know not how. 

ULYSSES 

What, sprained with standing stiU ? 

CHOBUS 

And there is dust 
Or ashes in our eyes, I know not whence. 
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ULTSSE8 

Cowardly dogs I ye will not aid me then ? 

CHORUS 

With pitying my own back and my backbone, 
And with not wishing all my teeth knocked out, 
This cowardice comes of itself. But stay, 
I know a famous Orphic incantation 
To make the brand stick of its own accord 
Into the skull of this one-eyed son of Earth. 

ULTSSES 

Of old I knew ye thus by nature ; now 

I know ye better. I will use the aid 

Of my own comrades. Yet though weak of hand 

Speak cheerfully, that so ye may awaken 

The courage of my friends with your blithe words. 

CHORUS 

This I will do with peril of my life, 

And blind you with my exhortations, Cyclops. 

Hasten and thrust. 

And parch up to dust. 

The eye of the beast. 

Who feeds on his guest I 

Burn and blind 

The ^tnean hind 1 

Scoop and draw. 

But beware lest he claw 

Your limbs near his maw. 

CYCLOPS 

Ah me I my eyesight is parched up to cinders. 
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CHORUB 

What a sweet psdan I sing me that i^;am I 

CYCLOPS 

Ah me ! indeed, what woe has fallen upon me I 
But wretched nothings, think ye not to flee 
Out of this rock ; I, standing at the outlet, 
Will bar the way and catch you as you pass. 

CHORUS 

What are you roaring out, Cyclops ? 

CYCLOPS 

IperishI 

CHOBUS 

For you are wicked. 

CYCLOPS 

And besides miserable. 

CHORUS 

What, did you fall into the fire when drunk ? 

CYCLOPS 

'Twas Nobody destroyed me. 

CHORUS 

Why, then no one 
Can be to blame. 

CYCLOPS 

I say 'twas Nobody 
Who blinded me. 

CHORUS 

Why, then you are not blind* 
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CYCLOPS 



I wish you were as blind as I am. 

CHORUS 

Nay, 
It cannot be that no one made you blind. 

CYCLOPS 

You jeer me ; where, I ask, is Nobody ? 

CHORUS 

Nowhere, O Cyclops. 

CYCLOPS 

It was that stranger ruined me. The wretch 
First gave me wine and then burned out my eye, 
For wine is strong and hard to struggle with. 
Have they escaped, or are they yet within ? 

CHORUS 

They stand under the darkness of the rock 
And cling to it. 

CYCLOPS 

At my right hand or left ? 

CHORUS 

Close on your right. 

CYCLOPS 

Where ? 

CHORUS 

Near the rock itself. 
You have them. 
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CYCLOPS 

Oh, misfortune on misfortune I 
I've cracked my skull. 

CHORUS 

Now they escape you there. 

CYCLOPS 

Not there, although you say so. 

CHOBUS 

Not on that side. 

CYCLOPS 

Where then ? 

CHORUS 

They creep about you on your left. 

CYCLOPS 

Ah ! I am mocked I They jeer me in my ills. 

CHORUS 

Not there ! he is a little there beyond you. 

CYCLOPS 

Detested wretch ! where are you ? 

ULYSSES 

Far from you 
I keep with care this body of Ulysses. 

CYCLOPS 

What do you say ? You profifer a new name. 
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My father named me so ; and I bave taken 
A full revenge for yoor nnnatnral feast ; 
I should have done ill to have burned down Troy 
And not revenged the murder of my comrades. 

CYCLOPS 

Ai ! al ! the ancient oracle is accomplished ; 
It said that I should have my eyesight blinded 
By you coming from Troy, yet it foretold 
That you should pay the penalty for this 
By wandering long over the homeless sea. 

XTLYSSES 

I bid thee weep — consider what I say ; 
I go towards the shore to drive my ship 
To mine own land, o'er the Sicilian wave. 

CYCLOPS 

Not so, if, whelming you with this huge stone, 
I can crush you and all your men together. 
I will descend upon the shore, though blind, 
Grroping my way adown the steep ravine. 

CHORUS 

And we, the shipmates of Ulysses now. 
Will serve our Bacchus all our happy lives. 



EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK 



SPIRIT OF PLATO 

Eagle ! why soarest thou above that tomb ? 
To what sublime and star-y-paven home 

Floatest thou ? — 
I am the image of swift Plato's spuit, 
Ascending heaven ; Athens doth inherit 

His corpse below. 



n 

CIRCUMSTANCE 

A MAN who was about to hang himself, 

Finding a purse, then threw away his rope ; 

The owner, coming to reclaim his pelf. 

The halter found, and used it. So is Hope 

Changed for Despair ; one laid upon the shelf, 
We take the other. Under heaven's high cope 

Fortune is God ; all you endure and do 

Depends on circumstance as much as you. 

Spirit of Plato. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 18391. 
5 doth, Boscombe MS. || does, Mrs. Shelley, 1839^. 
Circumstance, Published, without title, by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^. 
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m 
TO STELLA 

FBOM PLATO 

Thou wert the morning star among the Kving, 

Ere thy fair light had fled ; 
Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 

New splendor to the dead. 

IV 

KISSING HELENA 

FROM PLATO 

Kissing Helena, together 

With my kiss, my soul beside it 

Came to my lips, and there I kept it, — 
For the poor thing had wandered thither, 
To follow where the kiss should guide it, 
Oh, cruel I, to intercept it ! 

FROM MOSCHUS 



Thv &ka rhv yXavKkv Urav &V€fjLOS krpifia fidXXrj 

When winds that move not its calm surface sweep 
The azure sea, I love the land no more ; 

To Stella. Published by Mrs. SheUey, 18391. 

Kissing Helena. Published without title, by Mrs. SheUey, 1839^. 

From Moschus. Published with Alastor, 1816. 
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The smiles of the serene and tranquil deep 
Tempt my unquiet mind. But when the roar 
Of ocean's gray abyss resounds, and foam 
Grathers upon the sea, and vast waves bursty 
I turn from the drear aspect to the home 
Of earth and its deep woods, where, interspersed, 
When winds blow loud, pines make sweet melody. 
Whose house is some lone bark, whose toil the 

sea. 
Whose prey the wandering fish, an evil lot 
Has chosen. But I my languid limbs will fling 
Beneath the plane, where the brook's murmuring 
Moves the cfdm spirit, but disturbs it not. 



n 
PAN, ECHO, AND THE SATYR 

Pan loved his neighbor Echo, but that child 

Of Earth and Air pined for the Satyr leaping ; 
The Satyr loved with wasting madness wild 

The bright nymph Lyda; and so three went 
weeping. 
As Pan loved Echo, Echo loved the Satyr, 

The Satyr, Lyda ; and so love consumed them. 
And thus to each — which was a wof ul matter — 

To bear what they inflicted Justice doomed them ; 

Pan, Echo, and the Satyr, Published, without title, by Mrs. 
Shelley, 1824. 

3 Who loved, with wasting madness wandering wild. Hunt MS. 
eancelled. 

4 bright \{fair. Hunt MS. cancelled. 

6 so. Hunt MS., Forman |i thus, Mis. Shelley, 1824. 
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For, inasmuch as each might hate the lover, 
Each, loving, so was hated. — Ye that love not 

Be warned — in thought turn this example over, 
That when ye love, the like return ye prove not. 



m 

FRAGMENT OF THE ELEGY ON THE DEATH 

OF BION 

Ye Dorian woods and waves lament aloud, — 
Augment your tide, O streams, with fruitless tears, 
For the beloved Bion is no more. 
Let every tender herb and plant and flower. 
From each dejected bud and drooping bloom, 
Shed dews of liquid sorrow, and with breath 
Of melancholy sweetness on the wind 
Diffuse its languid love ; let roses blush. 
Anemones grow paler for the loss 
Their dells have known ; and thou, O hyacinth. 
Utter thy legend now — yet more, dumb flower. 
Than " ah I alas ! " — thine is no common grief — 
Bion the [sweetest singer] is no more. 

lover II loving^ Hunt MS. alternate reading. 
11: — 

Be not unkind to thoae who love ye 
Be timely kind to thoae who love ye 
This leseon timely in your minds turn over 
The moral of this song in thought turn over. 

Hunt MS. alternate readings. 

Fragment of the Elegy on the Death of Bion. Published by 
Forman, 1876. 

1 Weepf Dorian woods, weep, Hunt MS. cancelled. 

2 with fruitless tears || and rivulets mourn, Hunt MS. cancelled ; 
tears \\ or sorrow, Hunt MS. alternate reading. 

6 Pour forth its dews of sorrow. Hunt MS. cancelled. 
13 sweetest singer, omit, Hunt MS. 



■\ 
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FROM BION 

FBAGMENT OF THE ELECT OX THE DEATH OF ADONIS 

I MOUBN Adonis dead — loveliest Adonis — 
Dead, dead Adonis — and the Loves lament. 
Sleep no more, Venus, wrapped in purple woof. 
Wake, violet-stoled queen, and weave the crown 
Of Death — 'tis Misery calls — for he is dead ! 

The lovely one lies wounded in the mountains, 
His white thigh struck with the white tooth ; he 

scarce 
Yet breathes ; and Venus hangs in agony there. 
The dark blood wanders o'er his snowy limbs. 
His eyes beneath their lids are lustreless, 
The rose has fled from his wan lips, and there 
That kiss is dead, which Venus gathers yet. 

, A deep, deep wound Adonis . . . 
A deeper Venus bears upon her heart. 
See, his beloved dogs are gathering round — 
The Oread nymphs are weeping. Aphrodite 
With hair unbound is wandering through the woods, 

Fragment of the Elegy on the Death of Adonis. Published by 

Forman, 1876. 

7,8: — 

His white thigh struck with the white toothi and she 
Hangs over him to catch his passing breath* 

Boscombe MS. cancelled. 

12 gathers yet, Boscombe MS. cancelled. 

17-19 : — 

Loosening her hair is wandering through the woods 
Wildered, unglrt, unsandidled — and the thorns 
Fierce her, coming — 

Boscombe MS. cancelled. 
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Wildered, ungirt, unsandalled — the thorns pierce 
Her hastening feet and drink her sacred blood. 
Bitterly screaming out she is driven on 
Through the long vales ; and her Assyrian boy, 
Her love, her husband calls. The purple blood 
From his struck thigh stains her white navel now, 
Her bosom, and her neck before like snow. 

Alas for Cytherea I the Loves mourn — 
The lovely, the beloved is gone ! — And now 
Her sacred beauty vanishes away. 
For Venus whilst Adonis lived was fair — 
Alas ! her loveliness is dead with him. 
The oaks and mountains cry, Ai I ai ! Adonis I 
The springs their waters change to tears and 

weep — 
The flowers are withered up with grief . . . 

Ai ! ai ! Adonis is dead 

Echo resounds Adonis dead. 

Who will weep not thy deadf ul woe, O Venus ? 
Soon as she saw and knew the mortal wound 
Of her Adonis — saw the life blood flow 
From his fair thigh, now wasting, wailing loud 
She clasped him, and cried " Stay, Adonis ! 

Stay, dearest one, — 

and mix my lips with thine ! 
Wake yet a while Adonis — oh, but once ! 

31 The rivers change their streams to tears and weep, Boscombe 
MS. cancelled. 
34 resounds \\ replies, Boscombe MS. cancelled. 
38 wailing loud \\ she cried out, Boscombe MS. cancelled. 
42 a while \\ little, Boscombe MS. cancelled. 
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That I may kiss thee now for the last time — 
But for as long as one short kiss may live I 
Oh, let thy breath flow from thy dying soul 
Even to my mouth and heart, tiiat I may suck 
That 



FROM VIRGIL 

THE TENTH ECLOGUE 

[V. 1-26] 

Melodious Arethusa, o'er my verse 

Shed thou once more the spirit of thy stream. 
Who denies verse to Qallus ? So, when thou 

Glidest beneath the green and purple gleam 
Of Syracusan waters, mayst thou flow 

Unmingled with the bitter Doric dew ! 
Begin, and, whilst the goats are browsing now 

The soft leaves, in our way let us pursue 
The melancholy loves of Gallus. List ! 

We sing not to the dead ; the wild woods knew 
His sufferings, and their echoes . . . 

Young Naiads, in what far woodlands 

wild 
Wandered ye when unworthy love possessed 

Your Gallus ? Not where Pindus is up-piled, 
Nor where Parnassus' sacred mount, nor where 
Aonian Aganippe expands 

The laurels and the myrtle-copses dim. 

The pine-encircled mountain, Maenalus, 

Fragment of the Tenth Eclogue. Published by Kossetti, 1870. 
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The cold crags of Lycaeus, weep for him ; 

And Sylvan, crowned with mstic coronals. 
Came shaking in his speed the budding wands 
And heavy lilies which he bore ; we knew 
Pan the Arcadian. 

What madness is this, Gallus ? Thy heart's care 
With willing steps pursues another there. 



FROM DANTE 



ADAPTED FBOM A SONNET IN THE VITA NUOVA 

What Mary is when she a little smiles 
I cannot even tell or call to mind, 
It is a miracle so new, so rare. 



II 
SONNET 

DANTE ALI6HIERI tO GUIDO CAVALCANTI 

GuiDO, I would that Lappo, thou, and I, 
Led by some strong enchantment, might ascend 
A magic ship, whose charmed sails should fly 
With winds at will where'er our thoughts might 
wend. 

Adapted from a Sonnet in the Vita Nuova, Published by For- 
■lan, 1876. 

Sonnet. Published with Alastor^ 1816. 
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So that no change, nor any evU chance 
Should mar our joyous voyage, but it might be 
That even satiety should still enhance 
Between our hearts their strict community ; 
And that the bounteous wizard then would place 
Yanna and Bice and my gentle love. 
Companions of our wandering, and would grace 
With passionate talk wherever we might rove 
Our time, and each were as content and free 
As I believe that thou and I should be. 



m 

THE FIRST CANZONE OP THE CONVITO 



Ye who intelligent the Third Heaven move, 
Hear the discourse which is within my heart. 
Which cannot be declared, it seems so new. 
The Heaven whose course follows your power and art, 

gentle creatures that ye are ! me drew. 
And therefore may I dare to speak to you, 

Even of the life which now I live, — and yet 

1 pray that ye will hear me when I cry, 
And tell of mine own Heart this novelty ; 

How the lamenting Spirit moans in it, 
And how a voice there murmurs against her 
Who came on the refulgence of your sphere. 

5 So, MiB. SheUey, 1824 |i And, Shelley, 1816. 
10 my li thy, Forman conj. 

The First Canzone of the Convtto. Published by Garnett, 1862, 
and dated 1820. 
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n 

A sweet Thought, which was once the life within 
This heavy Heart, many a time and oft 

Went up before our Father's feet, and there 
It saw a glorious Lady throned aloft ; 
And its sweet talk of her my soul did win, 
So that I said, " Thither I too will fare." 
• That Thought is fled, and one doth now 
appear 
Which tyrannizes me with such fierce stress 

That my heart trembles — ye may see it leap — 
And on another Lady bids me keep 
Mine eyes, and says : " Who would have blessedness 
Let him but look upon that Lady's eyes ; 
Let him not fear the agony of sighs." 

m 

This lowly Thought, which once would talk with me 
Of a bright Seraph sitting crowned on high. 
Found such a cruel foe it died ; and so 
My Spirit wept — the grief is hot even now — 
And said, " Alas for me ! how swift coiJd flee 
That piteous Thought which did my life console ! " 
And the aflElicted one questioning 

Mine eyes, if such a Lady saw they never. 
And why they would . . . 

I said : " Beneath those eyes might stand for- 
ever 
He whom regards must kill with . . . 

To have known their power stood me in little 

stead ; 
Those eyes have looked on me, and I am dead." 
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IV 

" Thou art not dead, but thou hast wandered, 

Thou Soul of ours, who thyself dost fret," 
A Spirit of gentle Love beside me said : 

" For that fair Lady, whom thou dost regret, 
Hath so transformed the life which thou hast 

led. 
Thou scomest it, so worthless art thou made. 
And see how meek, how pitiful, how staid, 
Yet courteous, in her majesty she is. 

And still call thou her * Woman ' in thy thought ; 

Her whom, if thou thyself deceivest not, 
Thou wilt behold decked with such loveliness. 
That thou wilt cry : * [Love] only Lord, lo 

here 
Thy handmaiden, do what thou wilt with her.' " 



My song, I fear that thou wilt find but few 
Who fitly shall conceive thy reasoning, 

Of such hard matter dost thou entertain. 
Whence, if by misadventure chance should bring 
Thee to base company, as chance may do, 

Quite unaware of what thou dost contain, 
I prithee comfort thy sweet self again. 
My last delight ; tell them that they are dull, 
And bid them own that thou art beautiful. 

V. Published with Epipsychidion, 1821. 
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IV 
MATILDA GATHERING FLOWERS 

PURGATORIO xxviii. 1-51 

And earnest to explore within — around — 

That divine wood whose thick green Kving 

woof 
Tempered the young day to the sight, I wound 

Up the green slope, beneath the forest's roof. 
With slow soft steps leaving the mountain's 

steep; 
And sought those inmost labyrinths, motion-proof 

Against the air, that, in that stillness deep 
And solemn, struck upon my forehead bare 
The slow, soft stroke of a continuous . . • 

In which the leaves tremblingly were 

All bent towards that part where earliest 
The sacred hill obscures the morning air, 

Matilda Gathering Flowers, Published 1-8, 22-51, by Medwin, 
The Angler in Wales, 1834, Life of Shelley, 1847, and entirs by 
Gamett, 1862. 

2 That Medwin, 1834 1| The, Gamett. 

4, 5 Gamett || 

Up a green dope, beneath the starry roof, 
With slow, slow steps — 

Medwin, 18M. 

6 inmost, Gamett, 1862 || leafy, Medwin, 1834. 

12 continuous deep, Bossetti. 
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Yet were they not 60 shaken from the rest, 
But that the birds, perched on the utmost spray, 
Incessantly renewing their blithe quest. 

With perfect joy received the early day. 
Singing within the glancing leaves, whose sound 
Kept a low burden to their roundelay. 

Such as from bough to bough gathers around 
The pine forest on bleak Chiassi's shore. 
When .^Ek)lus Sirocco has unbound. 

My slow steps had already borne me o*er 
Such space within the antique wood that I 
Perceived not where I entered any more. 

When, lo ! a stream whose little waves went by. 
Bending towards the left through grass that grew 
Upon its bank, impeded suddenly 

My going on. Water of purest hue 

On earth would appear turbid and impure 

Compared with this, whose unconcealing dew, 

13 their, BoasettL 
9-28 Gamett || 

Like the iweet breathing of a child in sleep : 

Already had I lost; myaelf so far 
Amid that tangled wildemeas that I 
Perceived not where I entered, but no fear 

Of wandering from my way disturbed, when nigh 
A little stream appeared ; the grass that grew 
Thick on its banks impeded suddenly 

My going on. 

Hedwin,183i. 
26 through || the, Bossetti oonj. 

28 hue, Oamett, 1862 || dew, Medinn, 1834. 

SO d&D, Garnett, 1862 |i hue, Medwin, 1834. 
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Dark, dark, yet clear, moved under the obscure 
Eternal shades, whose interwoven looms 
No ray of moon or sunshine would endure. 

I moved not with my feet, but mid the glooms 
Pierced with my charmed eye, contemplating 
The mighty multitude of fresh May blooms 

That starred that night ; when, even as a thing 
That suddenly, for blank astonishment. 
Charms every sense, and makes all thought take 
wing,— 

A solitary woman ! and she went 
Singinrandgatherir^ flower after flower, 
With which her way was painted and besprent. 

" Bright lady, who, if looks had ever power 
To bear true witness of the heart within. 
Dost bask under the beams of love, come lower 

" Towards this bank. I prithee let me win 
This much of thee, to come, that I may hear 
Thy song. Like Proserpine, in Enna's glen, 

32 Eternal shades^ Gamett, 1862 || Of the dose houghs, Medwin, 
1834. 

33 Medwin, 1834 || The rays of moon or sunlight ne'er endure, 
Garnett, 1862. 

84, 35 Gamett, 1862 || 

My feet were motionless, but mid the glooms 

Darted my channM eyes — Medwin, 1834. 

87 That, Garnett || Which, Medwin, 1834. 

89 Medwin, 1834 || Dissolves all other thought . . . Garnett, 1862. 

40 Gkrnett, 1862 || Appeared a solitary maid — she went, Med- 
win, 1834. 

46 Towards, Garnett, 1862 || Unto, Medwin, 1834. 

47 Garnett, 1862 || thee. O come, Medwin, 1834. 
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" Thou seemest to my fancy, singing here 

And gathering flowers, as that fair maiden 

when 
She lost the spring, and Ceres her, more dear." 

V 
UGOLINO 

INFERNO zzziii. 22-75 

TRANSLATED BY MEDWIN AND CORRECTED BY SHELLEY 

Now had the loophole of that dungeon, still 
Which bears the name of Famine's Tower from 

me, 
And where 'tis fit that many another will 

Be doomed to linger in captivity. 

Shown through its narrow opening in my cell 

Moon after moon alow waning^ when a sleep, 

That of the future hurst the veil, in dream 
Visited me. It was a slumber deep 
And evil ; for I saw, or I did seem 

To see that tyrant Lord his revels keep. 
The leader of the cruel hunt to them. 
Chasing the wolf and wolf-cubs up the steep 

Ascent, that from the Pisan is the screen 
Of Lucca ; with him Gualandi came, 
Sismondi, and Lanfranchi, bloodhounds lean, 

Ugolino. Published by Medwin, Life of Shelley, 1847, with 
Shelley*8 correctioiis in italics. 
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Trained to the sport and eager for the game. 
Wide ranging in his front; but soon were 

seen, 
Though by so short a course, with spirits tame. 

The father and his whelps to flag at once, 

And then the sharp fangs gored their bosoms 

deep. 
Ere mom I roused myself, and heard my sons. 

For they were with me, moaning in their sleep, 
And b^ging bread. Ah for those darling ones ! 
Bight cruel art thou, if thou dost not weep 

In (Junking of my sonl's sad augury; 

And if thou weepest not now, weep never more ! 

They were already waked, as wont drew nigh 

The allotted hour for food, and in that hour 
Each drew a presage from his dream. When I 
Heard locked beneath me of that hcyi^ihle tower 

The outlet ; then into their eyes alone 

I looked to read myself without a sign 

Or word. I wept not — turned within to stone. 

They wept aloud, and little Anselm mine, 
Said, — 'twas my youngest, dearest little one, — 
" What ails thee, father ! why look so at thine ? " 

In all that day, and all the following night, 
I wept not, nor replied ; but when to shine 
Upon the world, not us, came forth the light 
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Of the new sun, and thwart my prison thrown 
Gleamed through its narrow chink, a doleful sight, 
Three facesj each the reflex of my own^ 

Were imaged by its faint and ghastly ray ; 
Then I, of either hand unto the bone, 
Gnawed, in my agony ; and thinking they 

'Twas done from hunger pangs, in their excess. 
All of a sudden raise themselves, and say, 
" Father ! our woes, so great, were yet the less 

Would you but eat of us, — 'twas you who dad 
Our bodies in these weeds of wretchedness^ 
Despoil themJ^ Not to make their hearts more sad, 

I hushed myself. That day is at its close, — 
Another — still we were all mute. Oh, had 
The obdurate earth opened to end our woes I 

The fourth day dawned, and when the new sun shone. 

Outstretched himself before me as it rose 

My Gaddo, saying, ^^ Help, father ! hast thou none 



For thine own child— is there no help from thee? 
He died — there at my feet — and one by one, 
I saw them fall, plainly as you see me. 

Between the fifth and sixth day, ere 'twas dawn, 
I found myself blind-groping o^er the three* 
Three days I called them after they were gone. 

Famine of grief can get the mastery. 

48 yet, Roesetti II not^ Medwin, 1847. 



» 
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SONNET 

TBANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF CAVALCANTI 
GUIDO CAVALCANTI tO DANTE ALIGHIERI 

Retubning from its daily quest, my Spirit 
CKanged thoughts and vile in thee doth weep to find. 
It grieves me that thy mild and gentle mind 
Those ample virtues which it did inherit 
Has lost. Once thou didst loathe the multitude 
Of blind and madding men ; I then loved thee — 
I loved thy lofty songs and that sweet mood 
When thou wert faithful to thyself and me. 
I dare not now through thy degraded stat* 
Own the delight thy strains inspire — in vain 
I seek what once thou wert — we cannot meet 
As we were wont. Again, and yet again. 
Ponder my words : so the false Spirit shall fly 
And leave to thee thy true integrity. 

SCENES FROM THE MAGICO PRODIGIOSO 

TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH OP CALDERON 

Scene I. — Enter Cyprian, dressed as a Student ; Clarin and 
MoscON as poor Scholars, with books, 

CYPRIAN 

In the sweet solitude of this calm place, 
This intricate wild wilderness of trees 

Sonnet. Translated from the Italian of Cavalcanti. Published 
by Forman, 1876, and dated by him 1815. 

Scenes from the Magico Prodigioso. Published by Mrs. Shelley, 
1824, dated March, 1822. The text follows Mrs. Shelley, 1824, 
except as noted. 
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And flowers and undergrowth of odorous plants, 

Leave me ; the books you brought out of the house 

To me are ever best society. 

And while with glorious festival and song, 

Antioch now celebrates the consecration 

Of a proud temple to great Jupiter, 

And bears his image in loud jubilee 

To its new shrine, I would consume what still 

Lives of the dying day in studious thought, 

Far from the throng and turmoiL You, my friends. 

Go, and enjoy the festival ; it will 

Be worth your pains. You may return for me 

When the sun seeks its grave among the billows, 

Which among dim gray clouds on the horizon. 

Dance like white plumes upon a hearse ; — and here 

I shall expect you. 

MOSCON 

I caimot bring my mind, 
Great as my haste to see the festival 
Certainly is, to leave you. Sir, without 
Just saying some three or four thousand words. 
How is it possible that on a day 
Of such festivity you can be content 
To come forth to a solitary coimtry 
With three or four old books, and turn your back 
On all this mirth ? 



14 Mrs. Shelley, transoript il Be worth the labor, and return for 
me, Mrs. SheUey, 1824. 

16, 17 : — 

Hid among dim gray clouds on the hoxiion 

Which dance like plames — 

Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 

21 thotisandf Mrs. Shelley, transcript, Forman il hundred, Mrs. 
Shelley, 1824. 

23 be content, Mrs. Shelley, transcript li bring your mind, Mrs. 
SheUey, 1824. 
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CLARIN 

My master's in the right ; 
There is not anything more tiresome 
Than a procession day, with troops, and priests, 
And dances, and all that. 

MOSCON 

From jBrst to last, 
Glarin, you are a temporizing flatterer ; 
You praise not what you feel but what he does. 
Toadeater I 

CLARIN 

You lie — under a mistake — 
For this is the most civil sort of lie 
That can be given to a man's face. I now 
Say what I think. 

CYPRIAN 

Enough, you foolish fellows ! 
PufEed up with your own doting ignorance, 
You always take the two sides of one question. 
Now go ; and as I said, return for me 
When night falls, veiling in its shadows wide 
This glorious fabric of the universe. 

MOSCON 

How happens it, although you can maintain 
The folly of enjoying festivals, 
That yet you go there ? 

28 and priests^ Mrs. Shelley, transcript || of men, Mrs. Shelley, 
1824 

36 doting ignorance \\ ignorance and pride, Mrs. Shelley, trans- 
cript. 
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CLABIN 

Nay, the consequenoe 
Is clear. Who ever did what he advises 
Others to do ? — 

MOSCON 

Would that my feet were wings, 
So would I fly to Livia. 

[Exit. 

CLARIN 

To speak truth, 
Livia is she who has surprised my heart ; 
But he is more than half way there. — Soho I 
Livia, I come ; good sport, Livia, Soho ! 

[ExiU 

CYPRIAN 

Now, since I am alone, let me examine 

The question which has long disturbed my mind 

With doubt, since first I read in Plinius 

The words of mystic import and deep sense 

In which he defines God. My intellect 

Can find no God with whom these marks and 

signs 
Fitly agree. It is a hidden truth 
Which I must fathom. 

(Cyprian reads ; the Demon, dressed in a Court dress, enters) 

DEMON 

Search even as thou will, 
But thou shalt never find what I can hide. 

46 the truth, Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 

47-49 is , , , Soho, omit, Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 

55 signs || mysteries, Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 
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CYPRIAN 

What noise is that among the boughs? Who 

moves ? 
What art thou? — 

DEMON 

'Tis a foreign gentleman. 
Even from this morning I have lost my way 
In this wild place ; and my poor horse at last, 
Quite overcome, has stretched himself upon 
The enamelled tapestry of this mossy mountain. 
And feeds and rests at the same time. I was 
Upon my way to Antioch upon business 
Of some importance, but wrapped up in cares 
(Who is exempt from this inheritance ?) 
I parted from my company, and lost 
My way, and lost my servants and my comrades. 

CYPRIAN 

'Tis singular that even within the sight 
Of the high towers of Antioch you could lose 
Your way. Of all the avenues and green paths 
Of this wild wood there is not one but leads. 
As to its centre, to the walls of Antioch ; 
Take which you will you cannot miss your road. 

DEMON 

And such is ignorance ! Even in the sight 
^ knowledge, it can draw no profit from it. 
But as it still is early, and as I 

59 moves \\ goes therCj Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 

72 could lose \\ thus have lost, Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 

73 green paths || valleys, Mrs. Shelley, transcript 
75 walls II towTij Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 
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Have no acquaintances in Antioch, 
Being a stranger there, I wiU even wait 
The few surviving hours of the day, 
Until the night shall conquer it. I see, 
Both by your dress and by the books in which 
You find delight and company, that you 
Are a great student ; for my part, I feel 
Much sympathy with such pursuits. 

CYPRIAN 

Have you 
Studied much ? 

DEMON 

No, — and yet I know enough 
Not to be wholly ignorant. 

CYPRIAN 

Pray, Sir, 
What science may you know ? 

DEMON 

Many. 

CYPRIAN 

Alas ! 
Much pains must we expend on one alone. 
And even then attain it not ; but you 
Have the presumption to assert that you 
Know many without study. 

DEMON 

And with truth. 
For in the coimtry whence I come the sciences 
Require no learning, — they are known. 

86 ybr my part \\ and in truth, Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 

87 with II in, Mrs. SheUey, transcript. 
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CTFRIAK 

Oh, would 
I were of that bright country! for in this 
The more we study, we the more disipover 
Our ignorance* 

DEMON 

It is so tru6, that I 
Had so much arrogance as to oppose 
The chair of the most high Professorship, 
And obtained many votes, and, though I lost, 
The attempt was still more glorious than the failure 
Could be dishonorable. If you believe not. 
Let us refer it to dispute respecting 
That which you know the best, and although I 
Know not the opinion you maintain, and though 
It be the true one, I will take the contrary. 

CYPRIAN 

The offer gives me pleasure. I am now 
Debating with myself upon a passage 
Of Plinius, and my mind is racked with doubt 
To understand and know who is the God 
Of whom he speaks. 

DfiMON 

It is a passage, if 
I recollect it right, couched in these words : 
" God is one supreme goodness, one pure essence. 
One substance, and one sense, all sight, all hands." 

102: — 

Aiid thought to carry it 

For I had many — 

Mrt4 Shelley, transcript. 
106 the, Mrs. Shelley, transcript || omit, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
115 God is highest goodness j Mrs. Shelley, transcript 
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CYPRIAN 

'Tis true. 

DEMON 

What difficulty find you here ? 

CYPRIAN 

I do not recognize among the Gods 

The God defined by Plinius ; if he must 

Be supreme goodness, even Jupiter 

Is not supremely good ; because we see 

His deeds are evil, and his attributes 

Tainted with mortal weakness. In what manner 

Can supreme goodness be consistent with 

The passions of humanity ? 

DEMON 

The wisdom 
Of the old world masked with the names of Gods 
The attributes of Nature and of Man ; 
A sort of popular philosophy. 

CYPRIAN 

This reply will not satisfy me, for 
Such awe is due to the high name of God 
That ill should never be imputed. Then, 
Examining the question with more care, 
It follows that the Gods would always will 
That which is best, were they supremely good. 
How then does one will one thing, one another ? 
And that you may not say that I allege 

126 masked with f| under, Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 

127 omit, Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 

133 would, Mrs. Shelley, transcript || should, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
136 That, Rossetti II omit, Mrs. Shelley, 1824, transcript. 
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Poetical or philosophic learning, 

Consider the ambiguous responses 

Of their oracular statues ; from two shrines 

Two armies shall obtain the assurance of 

One victory. Is it not indisputable 

That two contending wills can never lead 

To the same end ? And, being opposite, 

If one be good is not the other evil ? 

Evil in God is inconceivable ; 

But supreme goodness fails among the Gods 

Without their union. 

DEMON 

I deny your major. 
These responses are means towards some end 
Unfathomed by our intellectual beam. 
They are the work of providence, and more 
The battle's loss may profit those who lose 
Than victory advantage those who win. 

CYPRIAN 

That I admit ; and yet that God should not 
(Falsehood is incompatible with deity) 
Assure the victory ; it would be enough 
To have permitted the defeat. If God 
Be all sight, — God, who had beheld the truth, 
Would not have given assurance of an end 
Never to be accomplished ; thus, although 
The Deity may according to his attributes 

142 ever^ Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 

152 advantages, Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 

153 should II ought, Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 

157 had, Mrs. Shelley, transcript || omit, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 

158 an end \\ reward, Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 
160 his U its, Mrs. Shelley, transcript 
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Be well distinguished into persons, yet 
Even in the minutest circumstance 
His essence must be one. 

DEMON 

To attain the end 
The affections of the actors in the scene 
Must have been thus influenced by his voice. 

CYPRIAN 

But for a purpose thus subordinate 

He might have employed Genii, good or evil, — 

A sort of spirits called so by the learned. 

Who roam about inspiring good or evil. 

And from whose influence and existence we 

May well infer our immortality. 

Thus God might easily, without descent 

To a gross falsehood in his proper person, 

Have moved the affections by this mediation 

To the just point. 

DEMON 

These trifling contradictions 
Do not suffice to impugn the unity 
Of the high Gods ; in things of great importance 
They still appear unanimous ; consider 
That glorious fabric, man, — his workmanship 
Is stamped with one conception. 

CYPRIAN 

Who made man 
Must have, methinks, the advantage of the others. 

172 descent^ Mrs. Shelley, transcript || descending, Mra. Shelley, 
1824. 

180 Who made man || If this he the work of one, man's maker. 
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If they are equal, might they not have risen 
In opposition to the work, and being 
AU hands, according to our author here, 
Have still destroyed even as the other made ? 
If equal in their power, imequal only 
In opportunity, which of the two 
Will remain conqueror ? 

DEMON 

On impossible 
And false hypothesis there can be built 
No argument* Say, what do you infer 
From this ? 

CTPRIAN 

That there must be a mighty God 
Of supreme goodness and of highest grace. 
All sight, all hands, all truth, infallible. 
Without an equal and without a rival. 
The cause of all things and the effect of nothing, 
One power, one will, one substance, and one es- 
sence. 
And in whatever persons, one or two. 
His attributes may be distinguished, one 
Sovereign power, one solitary essence, 
One cause of all cause. 

(They rise) 
DEMON 

How can I impugn 
So clear a consequence ? 

182 might not they^ Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 
186 unequal only, Mrs. Shelley, transcript || and only unequal, 
Mrs. SheUey, 1824. 

192 goodness \\ power ^ Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 
200 cause \\ things, Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 
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OTFBIAN 

Do you regret 
My victory ? 

DEMON 

Who but regrets a check 
In rivalry of wit ? I could reply 
And urge new difficulties, but will now 
Depart, for I hear steps of men approaching, 
And it is time that I should now pursue 
My journey to the city. 

CTFRIAK 

Go in peace! 

DEMON 

Remain in peace I — Since thus it profits him 
To study, I will wrap his senses up 
In sweet oblivion of all thought but of 
A piece of excellent beauty ; and, as I 
Have power given me to wage enmity 
Against Justina's soul, I will extract 
From one effect two vengeances. 

[Aside and exit, 

CTPRIAN 

I never 
Met a more learned person. Let me now 
Eevolve this doubt again with careful mind. 

[He reads. 
FLOito and Lelio enter 

LELIO 

Here stop. These toppling rocks and tangled 
boughs, 
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Impenetrable by the noonday beam, 
Shall be sole witnesses of what we — 



FLOBO 

Drawl 
If there were words, here is the place for deeds. 

LELIO 

Thou needest not instruct me ; well I know 
That in the field the silent tongue of steel 
Speaks thus, — 

[Theyfigh 
CYPRIAN 

Ha ! what is this ? Lelio, — Floro, — » 
Be it enough that Cyprian stands between you. 
Although unarmed. 

LELIO 

Whence comest thou to stand 
Between me and my vengeance ? 

FLORO 

From what rocks 
And desert cells ? 

ErUer MoscoN and Clabin 
M08C0N 

Run ! run ! for where we left 
My master, I now hear the clash of swords. 

CLARIN 

I never run to approach things of this sort, 
But only to avoid them. Sir ! Cyprian ! sir I 

220 here \\ this, Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 

228 I, Mrs. SheUey, transcript || We, Mrs. SheUey, 1824. 
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CYPRIAN 

Be silent, fellows ! What ! two friends who are 
In blood and fame the eyes and hope of Antioch, 
One of the noble race of the Colalti, 
The other son o' the Governor, adventure 
And cast away, on some slight cause no doubt, 
Two lives, the honor of their country ? 

LELIO 

Cyprian I 
Although my high respect towards your person 
Holds now my sword suspended, thou canst not 
Bestore it to the slumber of the scabbard : 
Thou knowest more of science than the duel ; 
For when two men of honor take the field, 
No counsel nor respect can make them friends 
But one must die in the dispute. 

FLOBO 

I pray 
That you depart hence with your people, and 
Leave us to finish what we have begun 
Without advantage. 

CYPRIAN 

Though you may imagine 
That I know little of the laws of duel, 
Which vanity and valor instituted. 
You are in error. By my birth I am 

233 rcLce^ Mrs. Shelley, transcript || men, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
239 of the, Mrs. Shelley, transcript || of its, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 

242 counsel nor, Mrs. Shelley, 1839^ || reasoning or, Mrs. Shelley, 
transcript. 

243 dispute, Mrs. Shelley, transcript || pursuit, Mis. Shelley, 1824. 
248 Which \\ That, Mrs. Shelley, transcript 
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Held no less than yourselves to know the limits 
Of honor and of infamy, nor has study 
Quenched the free spirit which first ordered them ; 
And thus to me, as one well experienced 
In the false quicksands of the sea of honor. 
You may refer the merits of the case ; 
And if I should perceive in your relation 
That either has the right to satisfaction 
From the other, I give you my word of honor 
To leave you. 

LELIO 

Under this condition then 
I will relate the cause, and you will cede 
And must confess the impossibility 
Of compromise ; for the same lady is 
Beloved by Floro and myself. 

FLOBO 

It seems 
Much to me that the light of day should look 
Upon that idol of my heart — but he — 
Leave us to fight, according to thy word. 

CYPRIAN 

Permit one question further : is the lady 
Impossible to hope or not ? 

252, 253 : — 

Quenched my free spirit which loves both books and arms. 

And thus to me, as one who will expound — 

, Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 

200 vmi^ omit, Form an conj. 

255 refer \\ intrust., Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 

260, 261 : — 

Cause of our . . . And youHl confess^ 

Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 
265 hut he II 

No one 
Can mediate here, I pray yoa that you go, 

Mrs. Shelley, transcript 
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LEUO 

She is 
So excellent that if the light of day 
Should excite Flore's jealousy, it were 
Without just cause, for even the light of day 
Trembles to gaze on her. 

CYPBIAN 

Would you for your 
Part, marry her? 

FLORO 

Such is my confidence. 

CYPRIAN 

And you? 

LELIO 

Oh ! would that I could lift my hope 
So high, for though she is extremely poor. 
Her virtue is her dowry. 

CYPRIAN 

And if you both 
Would marry her, is it not weak and vain. 
Culpable and unworthy, thus beforehand 
To slur her honor ? What would the world say 
If one should slay the other, and if she 
Should afterwards espouse the murderer? 

[The rivals agree to refer their quarrel to Cypbian ; who in conse- 
quence visits JusTiNA, and becomes enamoured of her : she dis- 
dains him, and he retires to a solitary seashore. 

270 were \\ is, Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 
279 slur II stain, Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 
280, 2S1 omit, Mrs. Shelley, transcript. 
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SCENE n 

CYPRIAN 

O memory ! permit it not 

That the tyrant of my thought 

Be another soul that still 

Holds dominion o'er the will. 

That would refuse, but can no more, 

To bend, to tremble, and adore. 

Vain idolatry ! — I saw, 

And gazing, became blind with error ; 

Weak ambition, which the awe 

Of her presence bound to terror ! 

So beautiful she was — and I, 

Between my love and jealousy, 

Am so convulsed with hope and fear. 

Unworthy as it may appear. 

So bitter is the life I live, 

That, hear me, Hell ! I now would give 

To thy most detested spirit 

My soul, forever to inherit. 

To suffer punishment and pine. 

So this woman may be mine. 

Hear'st thou. Hell ! dost thou reject it ? 

My soul is offered ! 

DEMON (unseen) 

I accept it. 

[ Tempest, with thunder and lightning, 

CYPRIAN 

What is this ? ye heavens forever pure, 
At once intensely radiant and obscure ! 
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Athwart the ethereal halls 
The lightning's arrow and the thunder-balls 
The day affright, 
As from the horizon round 
Burst with earthquake sound 
In mighty torrents the electric fountains ; 
Clouds quench the sun, and thunder smoke 
Strangles the air, and fire eclipses heaven. 
Philosophy, thou canst not even 
Compel their causes underneath thy yoke ; 
From yonder clouds even to the waves be- 
low 
The fragments of a single ruin choke 

Imagination's flight ; 
For, on flakes of surge, like feathers light, 
The ashes of the desolation, cast 

Upon the gloomy blast. 
Tell of the footsteps of the storm ; 
And nearer, see, the melancholy form 
Of a great ship, the outcast of the sea. 

Drives miserably ! 
And it must fly the piiy of the port. 
Or perish, and its last and sole resort 
Is its own raging enemy. 
The terror of the thrilling cry 
Was a fatal prophecy 
Of coming death, who hovers now 
Upon that shattered prow. 
That they who die not may be dying stilL 
And not alone the insane elements 
Are populous with wild portents. 
But that sad ship is as a miracle 
Of sudden ruin, for it drives so fast 
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It seems as if it had arrayed its form 
With the headlong storm. 
It strikes — I ahnost feel the shock — 
It stumbles on a jagged rock, — 

Sparkles of blood on the white foam are cast. 

[A Tempest. 
AU exclaim {loithin) 

We are all lost ! 

DEMON (within) 

Now from this plank will I 
Pass to the land and thus fulfil my scheme. 

CYPRIAN 

As in contempt of the elemental rage 

A man comes forth in safety, while the ship's 
Great form is in a watery eclipse 
Obliterated from the Ocean's page. 
And round its wreck the huge sea-monsters sit, 
A horrid conclave, and the whistling wave 
Is heaped over its carcass, like a grave. 

The Demon enters, as escaped from the sea 
DEMON (aside) 

It was essential to my purposes 
To wake a tumult on the sapphire ocean. 
That in this unknown form I might at length 
Wipe out the blot of the discomfiture 
Sustained upon the mountain, and assail 
With a new war the soul of Cyprian, 
Forging the instruments of his destruction 
Even from his love and from his wisdom. — O 
Beloved earth, dear Mother, in thy bosom 
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I seek a refuge from the monster who 
Precipitates itself upon me. 

CYPBIAN 

Friend, 
Collect thyself ; and be the memory 
Of thy late suffering, and thy greatest sorrow 
But as a shadow of the past, — for nothing 
Beneath the circle of the moon but flows 
And changes, and can never know repose. 

DEMON 

And who art thou, before whose feet my fate 
Has prostrated me ? 

CYPRIAN 

One who, moved with pitjr. 
Would soothe its stings. 

DEMON 

Oh ! that can never be ! 
No solace can my lasting sorrows find. 

CYPRIAN 

Wherefore ? 

DEMON 

Because my happiness is lost. 
Yet I lament what has long ceased to be 
The object of desire or memory, 
And my life is not life. 

CYPRIAN 

Now, since the fury 
Of this earthquaking hurricane is still, 

80 who II which, Forman conj. 81 itsdf \\ himself, Rossetti. 
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And the crystalKne heaven has reassumed 
Its windless cahn so quickly that it seems 
As if its heavy wrath had been awakened 
Only to overwhelm that vessel, — speak, 
Who art thou, and whence comest thou ? 

DEMON 

Far more 
My coming hither cost than thou hast seen 
Or I can tell. Among my misadventures 
This shipwreck is the least. Wilt thou hear ? 



CYPRIAN 



DEMON 



Speak. 



Since thou desirest, I will then unveil 

Myself to thee ; for in myself I am 

A world of happiness and misery ; 

This I have lost, and that I must lament 

Forever. In my attributes I stood 

So high and so heroically great. 

In lineage so supreme, and with a genius 

Which penetrated with a glance the world 

Beneath my feet, that, won by my high merit, 

A king — whom I may call the King of kings. 

Because all others tremble in their pride 

Before the terrors of his countenance. 

In his high palace roofed with brightest gems 

Of living light — call them the stars of Heaven — 

Named me his counsellor. But the high praise 

Stung me with pride and envy, and I rose 

In mighty competition to ascend 

His seat, and place my foot triumphantly 
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Upon his subject thrones. Chastised, I know 

The depth to which ambition falls ; too mad 

Was the attempt, and yet more mad were now 

Repentance of the irrevocable deed. 

Therefore I chose this ruin, with the glory 

Of not to be subdued, before the shame 

Of reconciling me with him who reigns 

By coward cession. Nor was I alone, 

Nor am I now, nor shall I be alone ; 

And there was hope, and there may still be 

hope. 
For many suffrages among his vassals 
Hailed me their lord and king, and many still 
Are mine, and many more perchance shall be. 
Thus vanquished, though in fact victorious, 
I left his seat of empire, from mine eye 
Shooting forth poisonous lightning, while my words 
With inauspicious thunderings shook Heaven, 
Proclaiming vengeance public as my wrong. 
And imprecating on his prostrate slaves 
Rapine, and death, and outrage. Then I sailed 
Over the mighty fabric of the world, — 
A pirate ambushed in its pathless sands, 
A lynx crouched watchfully among its caves 
And craggy shores ; and I have wandered over 
The expanse of these wide wildernesses 
In this great ship, whose bulk is now dissolved 
In the light breathings of the invisible wind, 
And which the sea has made a dustless ruin. 
Seeking ever a mountain, through whose forests 
I seek a man, whom I must now compel 

146 wide glassy wildernesses^ Rossetti. 
150 ybrcrer, Fonnan conj. 
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To keep Ids woid widi me. I came xmyed 

In tenqKst. and, ^dllioag^ my powBr oovld ipell 

Bndie the tarest winds in their cazeer. 

For other causes I forbore to soothe 

Their ftuy to Faroniangentknes*; 

I coold and would not ; (thus I wake in him lAside, 

A lore of magic art). Let not this tempest. 

Nor the succeeding cahn excite thy wcmder ; 

For bjr my art the son would turn as pale 

As his weak sister with unwonted fear ; 

And in my wisdom are the orbs of HeaTen 

Written as in a record ; I haTe pierced 

The flaming circles of their wondrous spheres 

And know them as thou knowest every comer 

Of this dim spot. Let it not seem to thee 

That I boast vainly ; wouldst thou th^ I work 

A charm over this waste and savage wood. 

This Babylon of crags and aged trees, 

Filling its leafy coverts with a horror 

Thrilling and strange ? I am the friendless guest 

Of these wild oaks and pines ; and as from thee 

I have received the hospitality 

Of this rude place, I offer thee the fruit 

Of years of toil in recompense ; whate'er 

Thy wildest dream presented to thy thought 

As object of desire, that shall be thine. 

And thenceforth shall so firm an amity 
'Twixt thee and me be, that neither fortune. 
The monstrous phantom which pursues success, 

179 theej Boscombe MS. || thoUj Mrs. Shelley, 1824. Be betwixt 
thee and me that^ Forman conj. 
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That careful miser, that free prcnligal, 
Who ever alternates with changeful hand 
EvU and good, reproach and fame ; nor Time, 
That lodestar of the ages, to whose beam 
The winged years speed o'er the intervals 
Of their unequal revolutions ; nor 
Heaven itself, whose beautiful bright stars 
Kule and adorn the world, can ever make 
The least division between thee and me. 
Since now I find a refuge in thy favor. 



ScBNB in. — The Demov tenq4s Justuca, who is a Christian. 

DEMON 

Abyss of Hell ! I call on thee. 
Thou wild misrule of thine own anarchy ! 
From thy prison-house set free 
The spirits of voluptuous death 
That with their mighty breath 
They may destroy a world of virgin thoughts ; 
Let her chaste mind with fancies thick as motes 
Be peopled from thy shadowy deep, 
Till her guiltless fantasy 
Full to overflowing be ! 
And with sweetest harmony, 
Let birds, and flowers, and leaves, and all things 
move 
To love, only to love. 
Let nothing meet her eyes 
But signs of Love's soft victories ; 
Let nothing meet her ear 
But soimds of Love's sweet sorrow, 
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So that from faith no succor she may borrow, 
But, guided by my spirit blind 
And in a magic snare entwined. 

She may now seek Cyprian. 
Begin, while I in silence bind 

My voice, when thy sweet song thou hast began. 

A VOICE (within) 

What is the glory far above 
All else in human life ? 

ALL 

Love! love! 

[ While these words are sung, the Demon goes out at 
one door, and Justika enters at another. 

THE FIRST VOICE 

There is no form in which the fire 
Of love its traces has impressed not. 

Man lives far more in love's desire 

Than by life's breath, soon possessed not. 

If all that lives must love or die, 

All shapes on earth, or sea, or sky. 

With one consent to Heaven cry 

That the glory far above 

All else in life is — 

ALL 

Love! Olovel 

JU8TINA 

Thou melancholy thought which art 
So flattering and so sweet, to thee 

ZQJiattering, Boscombe MS. \\ Jluttering, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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Wlien did I give the liberty 
Thus to afflict my heart ? 
What is the cause of this new power 

Which doth my fevered being move, 
Momently raging more and more ? 

What subtle pain is kindled now 

Which from my heart doth overflow 
Into my senses ? — 

ALL 

Love, O, love I 

JUSTINA 

Tis that enamoured nightingale 

Who gives me the reply ; 
He ever tells the same soft tale 

Of passion and of constancy 
To his mate, who, rapt and fond. 
Listening sits, a bough beyond. 

Be silent. Nightingale — no more 
Make me think, in hearing thee 

Thus tenderly thy love deplore. 
If a bird can feel his so. 
What a man would feel for me. 
And, voluptuous Vine, O thou 

Who seekest most when least pursuing, — 
To the trunk thou interlacest 
Art the verdure which embracest. 

And the weight which is its ruin, — 

No more, with green embraces, Vinte, 
Make me think on what thou lovest, — 

For whilst thus thy boughs entwine, 

63 whilst thus, Roflsetti || whilst thou thus, Mrs. Shelley, 1824* 
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I fear lest thou shouldst teach me, sophist, 
How anus might be eutaugled too. 

Light-euchauted Sunflower, thou 
Who gazest ever true and tender 
On the sun's revolving splendor I 
Follow not his faithless glance 
With thy faded countenance, 
Nor teach my beating heart to fear, 
K leaves can mourn without a tear. 
How eyes must weep I O Nightingale, 
Cease from thy enamoured tale, — 
Leafy Vine, unwreathe thy bower, 
Eestless Sunflower, cease to move, — 
Or tell me all, what poisonous power 
Ye use against me — 

ALL 

Love I love I love 1 

JUSTINA 

It cannot be ! — Whom have I ever loved ? 
Trophies of my oblivion and disdain, 
Floro and Lelio did I not reject ? 
And Cyprian ? — 

(She becomes troubled at the name of Cyprian) 

Did I not requite him 
With such severity that he has fled 
Where none has ever heard of him again ? — 
Alas ! I now begin to fear that this 
May be the occasion whence desire grows bold. 
As if there were no danger. From the moment 
That I pronounced to my own Ustening heart 
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Cyprian is absent, — oh, me miserable I 
I know not what I feel I 

[More calmly. 

It must be pity 
To think that such a man whom all the world 
Admired should be forgot by all the world, 
And I the cause. 

[She again becomes troubled. 

And yet if it were pity, 
Floro and Lelio might have equal share. 
For they are both imprisoned for my sak^ 

[Calmly. 

Alas ! what reasonings are these ? it is 

Enough I pity him, and that, in vain, 

Without this ceremonious subtlety. 

And, woe is me ! I know not where to find him 

now. 
Even should I seek him through this wide world. 

Enter Daemon 

DEMON 

Follow, and I will lead thee where he is. 

^ JUSTINA 

And who art thou who hast found entrance hither 
Into my chamber through the doors and locks ? 
Art thou a monstrous shadow which my ihadness 
Has formed in the idle air? 

DEMON 

No. I am one 
Called by the thought which tyrannizes thee 

09 And, omit, Rossetti. 
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From his eternal dwelling ; who this day 
Is pledged to bear thee unto Cyprian. 

JUSTINA 

So shall thy promise fail. This agony 
Of passion which afflicts my heart and soul 
May sweep imagination in its storm ; 
The will is firm. 

DEMON 

Already half is done 
In the imagination of an act. 
The sin incurred, the pleasure then remains ; 
Let not the will stop half-way on the road. 

JUSTIXA 

I will not be discouraged, nor despair, 
Although I thought it, and although 'tis true 
That thought is but a prelude to the deed. 
Thought is not in my power, but action is. 
I will not move my foot to follow thee. 

DEMON 

But a far mightier wisdom than thine own 
Exerts itseH within thee, with such power 
Compelling thee to that which it inclines 
That it shall force thy step ; how wilt thou then 
Resist, Justina ? 

JUSTINA 

By my free-will. 



DEMON 



Must force thy will. 
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JUSTINA 

It is inyincible ; 
It were not free if thou hadst power upon it. 

[He drawSf but cannot move her. 

DEMON 

Come, where a pleasure waits thee. 

JUSTINA 

It were bought 
Too dear. 

DEMON 

'Twill soothe thy heart to softest peace. 

JUSTINA 

'Tis dread captivity. 

DEMON 

'Tis joy, 'tis gloiy. 

JUSTINA 

'Tis shame, 'tis torment, 'tis despair. 

DEMON 

But how 

Canst thou defend thyself from that or me. 
If my power drags thee onward ? 

JUSTINA 

My defence 
Consists in God. 

[He vainly endeavors to force her, and at last releases her. 
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DBMOX 

Woman, thou hast subdued me 
Only by not owning thyself subdued.. 
But since thou thus findest defence in God, 
I will assimie a feigned form, and thus 
Make thee a victim of my baffled rage. 
For I will mask a spirit in thy form 
Who wiU betray thy name to infamy. 
And doubly shall I triumph in thy loss. 
First by dishonoring thee, and then by turning 
False pleasure to true ignominy. 

[Exit, 
JUSTINA 

I 

Appeal to Heaven against thee ; so that Heaven 

May scatter thy delusions, and the blot 

Upon my fame vanish in idle thought, 

Even as flame dies in the envious air, 

And as the floweret wanes at morning frost. 

And thou shouldst never — But, alas ! to whom 

Do I still speak ? — Did not a man but now 

Stand here before me ? — No, I am alone. 

And yet 1 saw him. Is he gone so quickly ? 

Or can the heated mind engender shapes 

From its own fear ? Some terrible and strange 

Peril is near. Lisander ! father ! lord I 

Livia I — 

Enter LiSAin>EB and Livia 

LISANDER 

Oh, my daughter ! What ? 

LIVIA 

What? 
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JUSTINA 

Saw you 
A man go forth from my apartment now ? — 
I scarce contain myself I 

LISANDEB 

* A man here I 

JUSTINA 

Hiave you not seen him ? 

LTVIA 

No, Lady. 

JUSTINA 

I saw him. 

LISANDEB 

'Tis impossible ; the doors 
Which led to this apartment were all locked. 

uviA (aside) 

I dare say it was Moscon whom she saw, 
For he was locked up in my room. 

LISANDER 

It must 
Have been some image of thy fantasy. 
Such melancholy as thou f eedest is 
Skilful in forming such in the vain air 
Out of the motes and atoms of the day. 

LIVIA 

My master's in the right. 
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JUSTINA 

Oh, would it were 
Delusion ; but I fear some greater ill. 
I feel as if out of my bleeding bosom 
My heart was torn in fragments ; ay, 
Some mortal spell is wrought against my frame ; 
So potent was the charm that, had not God * 
Shielded my himible innocence from wrong, 
I should have sought my sorrow and my shame 
With willing steps. — Livia, quick, bring my cloak, 
For I must seek refuge from these extremes 
Even in the temple of the highest God 
Where secretly the faithful worship. 

LIVIA 

Here. 

JUSTINA {putting on her cloak) 

In this, as in a shroud of snow, may I 
Quench the consuming fire in which I bum. 
Wasting away I 

LISANDER 

And I will go with thee. 

LIVIA 

When I once see them safe out of the house 
I shall breathe freely. 

JUSTINA 

So do I confide 
In thy just favor. Heaven ! 

LISANDER 

Let US go. 

170 Where, Rossetti II Which, Mrs. SheUey, 1824. 
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JUSTINA 



Thine is the cause, great God 1 turn for my sake, 
And for thine own, mercifully to me 1 



STANZAS FROM CALDERON'S CISMA DE 

INGLATERRA 

TRANSLATED BY BIEDWIN AND CORRECTED BY SHELLEY 



Hast thou not seen, officious with delight. 

Move through the illumined air about the flower 

The Bee, that fears to drink its purple light, 
Lest danger lurk within that Rose's bower ? 

Hast thou not marked the moth's enamoured flight 
About the Taper's flame at evening hour. 

Till kindle in that monumental fire 

His sunflower mngs their own funereal pyre? 

n 

My heart, its wishes trembling to unfold, 

Thus round the Rose and Taper hovering came, 

And Passion^ 8 slave^ Distrust^ in ashes cold^ 
Smothered awhile^ but could not quench the 
flame^ 

Till Love, that grows by disappointment bold. 
And Opportunity, had conquered Shame, 

And like the Bee and Moth, in act to close, 

/ burned my wings^ and settled on the HoseJ 



j> 



Stanzas from Calderon*s Cisma De Inglaterra. Published by 
Medwin, Life of Shelley , 1847, with Shelley's corrections in italics. 
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SCENES FROM THE FAUST OF GOETHE 

Scene I. — Prologue in Heaven. 
The Lord and the Host of Heaven, Enter three Archangels. 

RAPHAEL 

The sun makes music as of old 

Amid the rival spheres of Heaven, 
On its predestined circle rolled 

With thunder speed : the Angels even 
Draw strength from gazing on its glance, 

Though none its meaning fathom may ; 
The world's unwithered countenance 

Is bright as at creation's day. 

GABRIEL 

And swift and swift, with rapid lightness, 

The adorned Earth spins silently. 
Alternating Elysian brightness 

With deep and dreadful night ; the sea 
Foams in broad billows from the deep 

Up to the rocks, and rocks and ocean. 
Onward, with spheres which never sleep. 

Are hurried in eternal motion. 

MICHAEL 

And tempests in contention roar 
From land to sea, from sea to land ; 

And, raging, weave a chain of power. 
Which girds the earth, as with a band. 

Scenes from the Faust of Chethe. Published, Scene II. in The 
Liberal, No. 1, 1822, and entire, by Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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A flashing desolation there 

Flames before the thunder's way ; 

But thy servants, Lord, revere 
The gentle changes of thy day. 

CHORUS OF THE THREE 

The Angels draw strength from thy glance, 
Though no one comprehend thee may ; 

Thy world's unwithered countenance 
Is bright as on creation's day. 

Enter Mephistopheucs 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

As thou, O Lord, once more art kind enough 
To interest thyself in our affairs. 
And ask, " How goes it with you there below ? " 
And as indulgently at other times 
Thou tookest not my visits in ill part. 
Thou seest me here once more among thy house- 
hold. 
Though I should scandalize this company. 
You will excuse me if I do not talk 

1-28: — 

BAFHAXL 

The son sotrndB, according to ancient custom, 

In the song of emulation of his brother-spheres. 

And its fore-written circle 

Fulfils with a step of thunder. 

Its countenance gives the Angels strength ' 

Though no one can fathom it. 

The incredible high works 

Are excellent as at the first day. 

oabrhl 

And swift, and inconceivably swift 
The adornment of earth winds itself round, 
And exchanges Paradise-clearness 
With deep dreadful night. 
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In the high style which they think fashionable ; 

My pathos certainly would make yon laugh too. 

Had you not long since given over laughing. 

Nothing know I to say of suns and worlds ; 

I observe only how men plague themselves. 

The little god o' the world keeps the same stamp. 

As wonderful as on creation's day. 

A little better would he live, hadst thou 

Not given him a glimpse of Heaven's light. 

Which he calls reason, and employs it only 

To live more beastlily than any beast. 

With reverence to your Lordship be it spoken. 

He's like one of those long-legged grasshoppers, 

Who flits and jmnps about, and sings forever 

The same old song i'the grass. There let him 

lie. 
Burying his nose in every heap of dung. 

The sea foams in broad waves 
From its deep bottom, up to the rocks, 
And rocks and sea are torn on together 
In the eternal swift course of the spheres. 

mCHABL 

And storms roar in emulation 
From sea to land, from land to sea, 
And make, raging, a chain 
Of deepest operation roimd about. 
There flames a flashing destruction 
Before the path of the thunderbolt, 
But thy servants. Lord, revere 
The gentle alternations of thy day. 

CH0KU8 

Thy countenance gives the Angels strength. 
Though none can comprehend thee : 
And all thy lofty works 
Are excellent as at the first day. 

Such is a literal translation of this astonishing chorus ; it is impossible to 
represent in another language the melody of the versification ; even the 
volatile strength and delicacy of the ideas escape in the crucible of transla- 
tion, and the reader is surprised to find a caput mortuum. Subllkt. 
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THE LORD 

Have you no more to say ? Do you come here 
Always to scold, and cavil, and complain ? 
Seems nothing ever right to you on earth ? 

MEFHISTOPHELES 

No, Lord I I find all there, as ever, bad at 

best. 
Even I am sorry for man's days of sorrow ; 
I could myself almost give up the pleasure 
Of plaguing the poor things. 

THE LORD 

Knowest thou Faust ? 

MEFHISTOPHELES 

The Doctor ? 

THE LORD 

Ay ; my servant Faust. 

MEFHISTOPHELES 

In truth 
He serves you in a fashion quite his own ; 
And the fool's meat and drink are not of 

earth. 
His aspirations bear him on so far 
That he is half aware of his own folly, 
For he demands from Heaven its fairest star. 
And from the earth the highest joy it bears. 
Yet all things far, and all things near, are vain 
To calm the deep emotions of his breast. 

56 at best, omit, Rossetti conj. 
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THE LORD 

Though he now serves me in a cloud of error, 
I will soon lead him forth to the clear day. 
When trees look green, full well the gardener 

knows 
That fruits and blooms will deck the coming year. 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

What will you bet ? — now I am sure of winning — 
Only, observe you give me full permission 
To lead him softly on my path. 

THE LORD 

As long 
As he shall live upon the earth, so long 
Is nothing unto thee forbidden. Man 
Must err till he has ceased to struggle. 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

Thanks. 
And that is all I ask ; for willingly 
I never make acquaintance with the dead. 
The full fresh cheeks of youth are food for me. 
And if a corpse knocks, I am not at home. 
For I am like a cat — I like to play 
A little with the mouse before I eat it. 

THE LORD 

Well, well ! it is permitted thee. Draw thou . 
His spirit from its springs ; as thou find'st power, 
Seize him and lead him on thy downward path ; 
And stand ashamed when failure teaches thee 
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That a good man, even in his darkest longings, 
Kweuf™, of a. rightly. *^ 

MEPHIBTOPHELES 

Well and good. 
I am not in much doubt about my bet, 
And if I lose, then 'tis your. turn to crow ; 
Enjoy yoar triumph then with a full breast. 
Ay ; dust shall he devour, and that with pleasure. 
Like my old paramour, the famous Snake. 

THE LORD 

Pray come here when it suits you ; for I never 
Had much dislike for people of your sort. 
And, among all the Spirits who rebelled, 
The knave was ever the least tedious to me. 
The active spirit of man soon sleeps, and soon 
He seeks unbroken quiet ; therefore I 
Have given him the Devil for a companion. 
Who may provoke him to some sort of work, 
And must create forever. — But ye, pure 
Children of God, enjoy eternal beauty. 
Let that which ever operates and lives 
Clasp you within the limits of its love ; 
And seize with sweet and melancholy thoughts 
The floating phantoms of its loveliness. 

[Heaven closes ; the Archangels exeunt 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

From time to time I visit the old fellow, 
And I take care to keep on good terms with him. 
Civil enough is this same God Almighty, 
To talk so freely with the Devil himself. 
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SCENE n 

MAY-DAY NIGHT 
ScEKE — The Hartz Mountain^ a desolate Country 

FAUST, S^PHISTOPHELES 
MEPHISTOPHELES 

Would you not like a4)rooinstick ? As for me 

I wish I had a good stout ram to ride ; 

For we are still far from the appointed place. 

FAUST 

This knotted staff is help enough for me, 

Whilst I feel fresh upon my legs. What good 

Is there in making short a pleasant way ? 

To creep along the labyrinths of the vales, 

And climb those rocks, where ever-babbling springs 

Precipitate themselves in waterfalls, 

Is the true sport that seasons such a path. 

Already Spring kindles the birchen spray. 

And the hoar pines already feel her breath. 

Shall she not work also within our limbs ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

Nothing of such an influence do I feel. 
My body is all wintry, and I wish 
The flowers upon our path were frost and snow. 
But see how melancholy rises now, 
Dimly uplifting her belated beam, 
The blank unwelcome round of the red moon. 
And gives so bad a light that every step 
One stumbles 'gainst some crag. With your 
permission, 
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111 call an Ignis-fatuus to our aid. 

I see one yonder burning jollily. 

Halloo, my friend I may I request that you 

Would favor us with your bright company ? 

Why should you blaze away there to no purpose ? 

Pray be so good as light us up this way. 

IGNIS-FATUUS 

With reverence be it spoken, I will try 
To overcome the lightness of my nature ; 
Our course, you know, is generally zigzag. 

MEFHISTOFHELES 

Ha, ha! your worship thinks you have to deal 
With men. Go straight on, in the Devil's name, 
Or I shall pufiE your flickering life out. 

IGNIS-FATUUS 

WeU, 
I see you are the master of the house ; 
I will accommodate myself to you. 
Only consider that to-night this moimtain 
Is all enchanted, and if Jack-a-lantern 
Shows you his way, though you should miss your 

own. 
You ought not to be too exact with him. 

FAUST, MEFHISTOFHELES, and IGNIS-FATUUS, in cUtemcUe 

Chorus 

The limits of the sphere of dream. 

The bounds of true and false, are passed. 
Lead us on, thou wandering Gleam, 

33 shall puff, Mrs. Shelley, 1824 I| will blow, The Liberal, 1822. 
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Lead ns onward, far and fast. 
To the wide, the desert waste. 

But see, how swift advance and shift 

Trees behind trees, row by row ; 
How, clift by dift, rocks bend and lift 

Their frowning foreheads as we go. 

The giant-snoated crags, ho ! ho ! 

How they snort, and how they blow I 

Through the mossy sods and stones, 
Stream and streamlet hurry down — 

A rushing throng ! A sound of song 
Beneath the vault of Heaven is blown I 
Sweet notes of love, the speaking tones 
Of this bright day, sent down to say 
That Paradise on Earth is known, 
Resound around, beneath, above. 
All we hope and aU we love 
Finds a voice in this blithe strain. 
Which wakens hill and wood and rill. 
And vibrates far o'er field and vale. 
And which Echo, like the tale 
Of old times, repeats again. 

To-whoo ! to-whoo ! near, nearer now 
The sound of song, the rushing throng ! 
Are the screech, the lapwing, and the jay, 
All awake as if 'twere day ? 
See, with long legs and belly wide, 

A salamander in the brake I 

Every root is like a snake, 

70 brake, Mrs. Shelley, 1824 || lake, The Liheral, 1822. 
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And along the loose hillside, 

With strange contortions through the night, 

Curls, to seize or to affright ; 

And, animated, strong, and many. 

They dart forth polypus-antennae. 

To blister with their poison spimie 

The wanderer. Through the dazzling gloom 

The many-colored mice, that thread 

The dewy turf beneath our tread. 

In troops each other's motions cross, 

Throu&:h the heath and throu&^h the moss ; 

And, £ legions intertongled. 

The fireflies flit, and swarm, and throng. 
Till all the mountain depths are spangled. 

Tell me, shall we go or stay ? 
Shall we onward ? Come along ! 
Everything around is swept 

Forward, onward, far away ! 
Trees and masses intercept 
The sight, and wisps on every side 
Are puffed up and multipKed. 

MEFHISTOPHELES 

Now vigorously seize my skirt, and gain 
This pinnacle of isolated crag. 
One may observe with wonder from this point. 
How Mammon glows among the mountains. 

FAUST 

Ay- 
And strangely through the solid depth below 
A melancholy light, like the red dawn. 
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Shoots from the lowest gorge of the abyss 
Of mountains, lightning hitherward; there rise 
Pillars of smoke, here clouds float gently by ; 
Here the light bums soft as the enkindled air, 
Or the illumined dust of golden flowers ; 
And now it glides like tender colors spreading ; 
And now bursts forth in fountains from the earth ; 
And now it winds, one torrent of broad light. 
Through the far valley, with a hundred veins ; 
And now once more within that narrow comer 
Masses itself into intensest splendor. 
And near us, see, sparks spring out of the ground. 
Like golden sand scattered upon the darkness ; 
The pinnacles of that black wall of mountains 
That hems us in are kindled. 

MEFHISTOFHELES 

Rare, in faith ! 
Does not Sir Mammon gloriously illuminate 
His palace for this festival — it is 
A pleasure which you had not known before. 
I spy the boisterous guests already. 

FAUST 

How 

The children of the wind rage in the air ! 

With what fierce strokes they fall upon my neck ! 

MEPHI8T0PHELE8 

Cling tightly to the old ribs of the crag. 
Beware ! for if with them thou warrest 

In their fierce flight towards the wilderness, 

117 How, Mrs. SheUey, 1824 |J Now, The Liberal, 1822. 
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Their breath will sweep thee into dust, and 
drag 
Thy body to a grave in the abyss. 
A cloud thickens the night. 
Hark ! how the tempest crashes through the 
forest ! 
The owls fly out in strange affright ; 
The columns of the evergreen palaces 
Are split and shattered ; 

The roots creak, and stretch, and groan ; 
And ruinously overthrown. 
The trunks are crushed and shattered 
By the fierce blast's unconquerable stress. 
Over each other crack and crash they all 
In terrible and intertangled fall ; 
And through the ruins of the shaken mountain 

The airs hiss and howl. 
It is not the voice of the fountain. 
Nor the wolf in his midnight prowl. 
Dost thou not hear ? 

Strange a<jcents are ringing 
Aloft, afar, anear ; 

The witches are singing ! 
The torrent of a raging wizard song 
Streams the whole mountain along. 

CHORUS OF WITCHES 

The stubble is yellow, the com is green, 
Now to the Brocken the witches go ; 

The mighty multitude here may be seen 
Gathering, wizard and witch, below. 

Sir Urian is sitting aloft in the air ; 

132 scattered^ Rossetti. 
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Hey over stock ! and hey over stone I 
'Twixt witches and incubi, what shall be done ? 
Tell it who dare ! tell it who dare ! 

A VOICE 

Upon a sow-swine, whose farrows were nine, 
Old Baubo rideth alone. 

CHORUS 

Honor her, to whom honor is due. 

Old mother Baubo, honor to you ! 

An able sow, with old Baubo upon her. 

Is worthy of glory, and worthy of honor ! 

The legion of witches is coming behind. 

Darkening the night, and outspeeding the wind — 

A VOICE 

Which way comest thou ! 

A VOICE 

Over Ilsenstein ; 
The owl was awake in the white moonshine ; 

I saw her at rest in her downy nest. 
And she stared at me with her broad, bright eyne. 

VOICES 

And you may now as well take your course on to 

Hell, 
Since you ride by so fast on the headlong blast. 

A VOICE 

She dropped poison upon me as I passed. 
Here are the wounds — 

165 eyne, Mrs. SheUey, 18392 || eye, The Liberal, 1822. 
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CHOBUS OF WITCHES 

Come away ! come along I 
The way 18 wide, the way is long, 
But what is that for a Bedlam throng ? 
Stick with the prong, and scratch with the broom. 
The child in the cradle lies strangled at home, 
And the mother is clapping her hands. — 

SEBaCHOBUS I OF WIZABDS 

We glide in 
Like snails when the women are all away ; 
And from a house once given over to sin 
Woman has a thousand steps to stray. 

SEBaCHOBUS n 

A thousand steps must a woman take. 
Where a man but a single spring will make. 

VOICES ABOVE 

Come with us, come with us, from Felsensee. 

VOICES BELOW 

With what joy would we fly through the upper 

sky I 
We are washed, we are 'nointed, stark naked are 

we ; 
But our toil and our pain are forever in vain. 

BOTH CHOBUSES 

The wind is still, the stars are fled. 

The melancholy moon is dead ; 

The magic notes, like spp,rk on spark. 
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Drizzle, whistling through the dark. 
Come away I 

VOICES BELOW 

Stay, oh, stay I 

VOICES ABOVE 

Out of the crannies of the rocks, 
Who calls ? 

VOICES BELOW 

Oh, let me join your flocks I 
I three hundred years have striven 
To catch your skirt and mount to Heaven, — 
And still in vain. Oh, might I be 
With company akin to mel 

BOTH CHORUSES 

Some on a ram and some on a prong. 

On poles and on broomsticks we flutter along ; 

Forlorn is the wight who can rise not to-night. 

A HALF-WITCH BELOW 

I have been tripping this many an hour : 
Are the others already so far before ? 
No quiet at home, and no peace abroad ! 
And less methinks is found by the road. 

CHORUS OF WITCHES 

Come onward, away ! aroint thee, aroint ! 
A witch to be strong must anoint — anoint — 
Then every trough will be boat enough ; 
With a rag for a sail we can sweep through the 

sky,— 
Who flies not to-night, when means he to fly? 
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BOTH CHORUSES 

We cling to the skirt, and we strike on the ground ; 
Witch-legions thicken around and around ; 
Wizard-swarms cover the heath all over. 

[They descend. 
MEPHI8T0PHELES 

What thronging, dashing, raging, rustling; 
What whispering, babbUng, hissing, bustling ; 
What glimmering, spurting, stinking;, burning. 
As Heaven and Earth were overturning. 
There is a true witch element about us ; 
Take hold on me, or we shall be divided : — 
Where are you ? 

FAUST (from a distance) 
Here! 

BfEPHISTOPHELES 

What! 
I must exert my authority in the house. 
Place for young Voland! pray make way, good 

people. 
Take hold on me, doctor, and with one step 
Let us escape from this unpleasant crowd. 
They are too mad for people of my sort. 
Just there shines a peculiar kind of light ; 
Something attracts me in those bushes. Come 
This way ; we shall slip down there in a minute. 

FAUST 

Spirit of Contradiction ! Well, lead on — 
'Twere a wise feat indeed to wander out 
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Into the Brocken upon May-day night, 
And then to isolate one's self in scorn, 
Disgusted with the humors of the time. 

MEFHISTOFHELES 

See yonder, round a many-colored flame 
A merry club is huddled altogether : 
Even with such little people as sit there 
One would not be alone. 

FAUST 

Would that I were 
Up yonder in the glow and whirling smoke. 
Where the blind million rush impetuously 
To meet the evil ones ; there might I solve 
Many a riddle that torments me ! 



MEFHISTOFHELES 

Yet 
Many a riddle there is tied anew 
Inextricably. Let the great world rage 1 
We will stay here safe in the quiet dwellings. 
'Tis an old custom. Men have ever built 
Their own small world in the great world of all. 
I see young witches naked there, and old ones 
Wisely attired with greater decency. 
Be guided now by me, and you shall buy 
A pound of pleasure with a dram of trouble. 
I hear them tune their instruments — one must 
Get used to this damned scraping. Come, I'll 

lead you 
Among them ; and what there you do and see. 
As a fresh compact 'twixt us two shall be. 
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How say you now? this space is wide enough — 
Look forth, you cannot see the end of it — 
An hundred bonfires bum in rows, and they 
Who throng around them seem inniunerable : 
Dancing and drinking, jabbering, making love. 
And cooking, are at work. Now tell me, friend, 
What is there better in the world than this ? 

FAUST 

In introducing us, do you assume 
The character of wizard or of devil? 

MEPHISTOFHELES 

In truth, I generally go about 

In strict incognito ; and yet one likes 

To wear one's orders upon gala days. 

I have no ribbon at my knee ; but here 

At home, the cloven foot is honorable. 

See you that snail there ? — she comes creeping up. 

And with her feeling eyes hath smelt out something, 

I could not, if I would, mask myself here. 

Come now, we'll go about from fire to fire : 

I'll be the pimp, and you shall be the lover. 

(To some Old Women, who are sitting round a hecq) of 

glimmering coals) 

Old gentlewomen, what do you do out here ? 
You ought to be with the young rioters 
Right in the thickest of the revelry — 
But every one is best content at home. 

OEXERAX 

Who dare confide in right or a just claim ? 
So much as I had done for them ! and now — 
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With women and the people 'tis the same, 

Yooth will stand foremost ever, — age may 

To the dark grave nnhonored. 



Nowadays 
People assert their rights ; they go too far ; 
But as for me, the good old times I praise ; 

Then we were all in all, 'twas something 
worth 
One's while to be in place and wear a star ; 
That was indeed the golden age on earth. 

PAKVENU 

We too are active, and we did and do 

What we ought not, perhaps ; and yet we now 

Will seize, whilst all things are whirled round and 

round, 
A spoke of Fortune's wheel, and keep our ground. 

AUTHOR 

Who now can taste a treatise of deep sense 
And ponderous volume ? 'tis impertinence 
To write what none will read, therefore will I 
To please the young and thoughtless people try. 

MEPHI8TOPHELE8 (who at once appears to have grown very old) 

I find the people ripe for the last day. 
Since I last came up to the wizard mountain ; 
And as my little cask runs turbid now. 
So is the world drained to the dregs. 

290 ponderous, Mrs. Shelley, 1824 || wonderous, The Liberal, 1822. 
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FEDLAR-WrrCH 

Look here, 
Gentlemen ; do not hurry on so fast 
And lose the chance of a good pennyworth. 
I have a pack full of the choicest wares 
Of every sort, and yet in all my bundle 
Is nothing like what may be found on earth ; 
Nothing that in a moment will make rich 
Men and the world with fine malicious mischief. 
There is no dagger drunk with blood ; no bowl 
From which consuming poison may be drained 
By innocent and healthy lips ; no jewel. 
The price of an abaudoned maiden's shame ; 
No sword which cuts the bond it cannot loose. 
Or stabs the wearer's enemy in the back ; 
No — 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

Gossip, you know little of these times. 
What has been, has been ; what is done, is past. 
They shape themselves into the innovations 
They breed, and innovation drags us witii it. 
The torrent of the crowd sweeps over us : 
You think to impel, and are yourself impelled. 

FAUST 

Who is that yonder ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

Mark her well. It is 
LiKth. 

FAUST 

Who? 
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MEFHIBT0PHSLB8 

Lilith, the first wife of Adam. 
Beware of her fair hair, for she excels 
All women in the magic of her locks ; 
And when she winds them round a young man's 

neck, 
She will not ever set him free again. 

FAUST 

There sit a girl and an old woman — they 
Seem to be tired with pleasure and with play. 

HEPmSTOPHELES 

There is no rest to-night for any one : 
When one dance ends another is begun ;^ 
Come, let us to it. We shall have rare fun. 

(Faust dances and sings with a Girl, and MsPHJSfFOFHXLES with 

an old Woman) 

FAUST 

I had once a lovely dream 

In which I saw an apple-tree. 
Where two fair apples with their gleam 

To climb and taste attracted me. 

THE GIRL 

She with apples you desired 

From Paradise came long ago ; 
With you I feel that, if required. 

Such still within my garden grow. 



327-334 Boscombe MS., The Westminster Review, July, 1870 || 
omit, The Liberal, 1822, Mrs. Shelley, 1824. 
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PROCTO-PHANTASBaST 

What is this cursed multitude about? 

Have we not long since proved to demonstration 

That ghosts move not on ordinary feet ? 

But these axe dancing just like men aud women. 

THE GIRL 

What does he want then at our ball ? 

FAUST 

Oh! he 

Is far above us all in his conceit : 

Whilst we enjoy, he reasons of enjoyment ; 

And any step which in our dance we tread, 

If it be left out of his reckoning, 

Is not to be considered as a step. 

There are few things that scandalize him not: 

And when you whirl round in the circle now. 

As he went round the wheel in his old mill. 

He says that you go wrong in all respects. 

Especially if you congratulate him 

Upon the strength of the resemblance. 

PR0CT0-PHANTA8MI8T 

Myl 
Vanish I Unheard of impudence ! What, still 

there ! 
In this enlightened age, too, since you have been 
Proved not to exist I — But this infernal brood 
Will hear no reason and endure no rule. 
Are we so wise, and is the pond still haunted ? 
How long have I been sweeping out this rubbish 
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Of superstition, and the world will not 
Come clean with all my pains I — it is a case 
Unheard of ! 

THE GIRL 

Then leave off teasing ns so. 

PROCTO-PHANTASMIST 

I tell you, spirits, to your faces now. 
That I should not regret this despotism 
Of spirits, but that mine can wield it not. 
To-night I shall make poor work of it. 
Yet I will take a round with you, and hope 
Before my last step in the living dance 
To beat the poet and the devil together. 

MEFHISTOPHRLES 

At last he will sit down in some foul puddle ; 
That is his way of solacing himself ; 
UntU some leech, diverted with his gravity. 
Cures him of spirits and the spirit together. 

\To Faust, who has seceded from the dance. 

Why do you let that fair girl pass from you. 
Who sung so sweetly to you in the dance ? 

FAUST 

A red mouse in the middle of her singing 
Sprung from her mouth. 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

That was all right, my friend : 
Be it enough that the mouse was not gray. 
Do not disturb your hour of happiness 
With close consideration of such trifles. 
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FAUST 

Then saw I — 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

What? 

FAUST 

Seest thou not a pale, 
Fair girl, standing alone, far, far away ? 
She drags herself now forward with slow steps, 
And seems as if she moved with shackled feet. 
I cannot overcome the thought that she 
Is like poor Margaret. 

BfEPHISTOPHELES 

Let it be — pass on — 
No good can come of it — it is not well 
To meet it — it is an enchanted phantom, 
A Uf eless idol ; with its numbing look, 
It freezes up the blood of man ; and they 
Who meet its ghastly stare are turned to stone, 
Like those who saw Medusa. 

FAUST 

Oh, too true I 
Her eyes are like the eyes of a fresh corpse 
Which no beloved hand has closed, alas ! 
That is the breast which Margaret yielded to me — 
Those are the lovely limbs which I enjoyed I 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

It is all magic, poor deluded fool ! 

She looks to every one like his first love. 



^ 

t 
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FAUST 

Oh, what delight ! what woe ! I cannot turn 
My looks from her sweet piteous countenance. 
How strangely does a single blood-red line, 
Not broader than the sharp edge of a knife, 
Adorn her Icvely neck 1 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

Ay, she can carry 
Her head under her arm upon occasionT 
Perseus has cut it off for her. These pleasures 
End in delusion. — Gain this rising ground, 
It is as airy here as in a . . . 
And if I am not mightily deceived, 
I see a theatre. — What may this mean ? 

ATTENDANT 

Quite a new piece, the last of seven, for 'tis 
The custom now to represent that number. 
'Tis written by a Dilettante, and 
The actors who perform are Dilettanti ; 
Excuse me, gentlemen ; but I must vanish. 
I am a Dilettante curtain-lifter. 



JUVENILIA 



The JuvenUia were published in part by Shelley, but mainly by 
Medwin, Boflsetti and Dowden, as shown by the footnotes. In 
this dirision all yerse earlier than Q^een Mab is incdnded, except 
what la placed under Doubtful, Lost ahd Unfubushed 

POEMB. 



N 



VERSES ON A CAT 



A CAT in distress, 

Nothing more, nor less ; 
Good folks, I must faithfully tell ye, 

As I am a sinner. 

It waits for some dinner 
To stuff out its own little belly. 

II 

You would not easily guess 

All the modes of distress 
Which torture the tenants of earth ; 

And the various evils, 

Which like so many devils. 
Attend the poor souls from their birth. 

m 

Some a living require. 

And others desire 
An old fellow out of the way ; 

And which is the best 

I leave to be guessed, 
For I cannot pretend to say. 

IV 

One wante society, 
Another variety, 

Verses on a Cat, Published by Hogg, Life of SMtey, 1858, and 
dated 1800. 



ZT^ 



Srjmtt -wism irjrjiL 

.1 



To itaS ofC its ovu Iin&fr bhiv ; 
And it wett 9i giud 
•St>ffii« people had sodi £3od« 

To make tliem Ao/J tieirjmt / 



OMENS 

Habk ! the owlet flaps his wings 
In the pathless dell beneath ; 

Hark ! 'tis the night-raven sings 
Tidings of approaching death. 



EPITAPHIUM 

LATUr VEBSIOX OF THE EPITAPH IS GRAT'S ELECT 



IIiC Hinu fessum caput hospitali 
CcHpitis dormit juvenis ; nee illi 
Fata ridebant, popularis ille 
Nescius aurae. 

Omf.m. PiibliHhed by Medwin, Shelley Papers^ 1833, dated 1807. 
Kintajthiuin. Published by Medwin, Life of Shelley, 1847, dated 
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n 

Musa non vultu genus arroganti 
Eustica natum grege despicata ; 
Et suum tristis puerum notavit 
SollicitudOa 

ni 

Indoles illi bene larga ; pectus 
Veritas sedem sibi yindicavit ; 
Et pari tantis mentis beavit 
Munere ccelum. 

IV 

Qmne quod moestis habuit miserto 
Corde largivit, lacrymam ; recepit 
Omne quod coelo voluit, fidelis 
Pectus amici. 



Longius sed tu fuge curiosus 
Caeteras laudes fuge suspicari ; 
Cseteras culpas fuge velle traotas 
Sede tremenda. 

VI 

Spe tremescentes recubant in ilia 
Sede virtutes pariterque culpa, 
In sui Patris gremio, tremenda 
Sede Deique. 
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IN HOBOLOGIUM 

ISTEB maniMxeas Ijeaaom pendula eoDes 
Fartunata nimis Machnm dicit hoims. 
Quas manibus premit Ola doas imenia papHluK 
Cur mihi sit digiio tangere, amata, nefas ? 



A DIALOGUE 

DEATH 

Fob m j dagger is bathed in the blood of the brave^ 
I c(Hne, careworn tenant of life, from the grare. 
Where Innocence sleeps 'neaththe peaoe^ving sod. 
And the good cease to tremble at Tyranny's nod ; 
I offer a calm habitation to thee. 
Say, victim of grief, wilt thou slmnber with me ? 
My mansion is damp, cold silence is there. 
But it lulls in oblivion the fiends of despair ; 
Not a groan of regret, not a sigh, not a breath,. 
Dares dispute with grim Silence the empire of 

Death. 
I offer a calm habitation to thee, 
Say, victim of grief, wilt thou slumber with me ? 

MORTAL 

Mine eyelids are heavy ; my soul seeks repose ; 
It longs in thy cells to embosom its woes ; 

In Hordogium. Published by Medwin, Life of Shelley, 1847, 
dated 1809. 

A Dialogue^ EsdaUe MS. II Death: a Dialogue, Rossetti. Pub- 
lished, without tiUe, by Hogg, Life of Shelley, 1858, dated 180a 
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It longs in thy cells to deposit its load, 
Where no longer the scorpions of Perfidy goad, 
Where the phantoms of Prejudice vanish away, 
And Bigotry's bloodhounds lose scent of their prey. 
Yet tell me, dark Death, when thine empire is o'er. 
What awaits on Futurity's mistHSovered shore ? 

DEATH 

Cease, cease, wayward Mortal I I dare not imveil 

The shadows that float o'er Eternity's vale ; 

Nought waits for the good but a spirit of Love 

That will hail their blessed advent to regions above. 

For Love, Mortal, gleams through the gloom of 
my sway. 

And the shades which surround me fly fast at its ray. 

Hast thou loved ? — Then depart from these re- 
gions of hate. 

And in slimiber with me blunt the arrows of fate. 

I offer a calm habitation to thee. 

Say, victim of grief, wilt thou slumber with me ? 

MORTAL 

Oh ! sweet is thy slumber I oh 1 sweet is the ray 

Which after thy night introduces the day ; 

How concealed, how persuasive, self-interest's 

breath. 
Though it floats to mine ear from the bosom of 

Death! 
I hoped that I quite was forgotten by all. 
Yet a lingering friend might be grieved at my fall. 
And duty forbids, though I languish to die. 
When departure might heave Virtue's breast with 

a sigh. 

22 o'er, EsdaUe Ma || on, Hogsr, 1858. 
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Oh, Death! (^mj friend! snateh dns fixm to thy 

•hrine. 
And I &ar, dear destroyer, I shall not lepine. 

TO THE MOONBEAM 



MoONBEAX, leave the shadowy vale. 

To bathe this burning brow. 
Moonbeam, why ait thon so pale. 
As thou walkest o'er tiie dewy dale. 
Where hnmble wOd flowers grow ? 
Is it to mimic me ? 
Bnt that can never be ; 
For thine orb is bright. 
And the donds are light, 
That at intervals shadow the star-studded night. 

n 

Now all is deathy still on earth ; 
Nature's tired frame reposes ; 
And, ere the golden morning's birth 
Its radiant hues discloses, 

Flies forth its balmy breath. 
But mine is the midnight of Death, 
And Nature's mom 
To my bosom forlorn 
Brings but a gloomier night, implants a deadlier 

thorn. 

in 

Wretch I Suppress the glare of madness 
Struggling in thine haggard eye, 

To iki Moonbeam. Pablished by Hogg, Life of Shelley, 1858, 
and dated 1809. 
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For the keenest throb of sadness, 
Pale Despair's most sickening sigh, 
Is but to mimic me ; 
And this must ever be, 
When the twihght of care. 
And the night of despair. 
Seem in my breast but joys to the pangs that 
rankle there. 

THE SOLITARY 



Dab'st thou amid the varied multitude 

To live alone, an isolated thing ? 

To see the busy beings round thee spring, 
And care for none ; in- thy calm solitude, 
A flower that scarce breathes in the desert rude 
To Zephyr's passing wing ? 

n 

Not the swart Pariah m some Indian grove, 
Lone, lean, and hunted by his brother's hate, 
Hath drunk so deep the cup of bitter fate 

As that poor wretch who cannot, cannot love. 

He bears a load which nothing can remove, 
A killing, withering weight. 

in 

He smiles — 'tis sorrow's deadliest mockery ; 
He speaks — the cold words flow not from his 
soul; 

iii. 9 rankle^ Esdaile MS. || wakcj Hog^, 1858. 

ITie Solitary. Published by Bossetti, 1870, and dated 1810. 
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He acts like others, drains the genial bowl, — 
Yet, yet he longs — although he fears — to die ; 
He pants to reach what yet he seems to fly, 
Dull life's extremest goaL 



TO DEATH 

Death ! where is thy victory? 
To triumph whilst I die, 
To triumph whilst thine ebon wing 

Enfolds my shuddering soul? 
O Death 1 where is thy sting ? 
Not when the tides of murder roll, 
When nations groan that kings may bask in 
bliss, 
Death 1 canst thou boast a victory such as this — 
When in his hour of pomp and power 

His blow the mightiest murderer gave. 
Mid Nature's cries the sacrifice 
Of millions to glut the grave — 
When sunk the tyrant desolation's slave. 
Or Freedom's life-blood streamed upon thy 
shrine, — 
Stem Tyrant, couldst thou boast a victory such as 
mine? 

To know in dissolution's void 

That mortals' baubles sunk decay ; 

To Deatkf Esdaile MS. II Death Vanquished, Rossetti. Pub- 
lished, without title, by Hogg, Life of Shelley, 1858, and dated 
1810. 

10 murderer, Esdaile MS. || murders, Hogg, 1858. 
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That everything, but Love, destroyed 
Must perish with its kindred clay, — 
Perish Ambition's crown, 
Perish her sceptred sway ; 

From Death's pale front fades Pride's fastidious 
frown ; 
In Death's damp vault the lurid fires decay, 
That Envy lights at heaven-bom Virtue's beam ; 
That all the cares subside. 
Which lurk beneath the tide 
Of life's unquiet stream ; — 
Yes ! this is victory ! 
And on yon rock, whose dark form glooms the sky, 
To stretch these pale limbs, when the soul is fled ; 
To baffle the lean passions of their prey ; 
To sleep within the palace of the dead I 
Oh ! not the King, around whose dazzling throne 
His countless courtiers mock the words they say. 
Triumphs amid the bud of glory blown. 
As I in this cold bed, and faint expiring grpan ! 

Tremble, ye proud, whose grandeur mocks the woe 
Which props the column of unnatural state ! 
You the plainings faint and low. 
From misery's tortured soul that flow, 
Shall usher to your fate. 

Tremble, ye conquerors, at whose fell command 
The war-fiend riots o'er a peaceful land ! 

You desolation's gory throng 

Shall bear from victory along 
To that mysterious strand. 
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» 



LOVE'S ROSE 



Hopes, that swell in youthful breasts, 

Live not through the waste of time? 
Love's rose a host of thorns invests ; 

Cold, ungenial is the clime. 

Where its honors blow. 
Youth says, " The purple flowers are mine. 

Which die the while they glow. 



II 

Dear the boon to Fancy given, 

Betracted whilst it's granted : 
Sweet the rose which lives in heaven. 

Although on earth 'tis planted, 

Where its honors blow, 
While by earth's slaves the leaves are riven 

Which die the while they glow. 

Ill 

Age cannot Love destroy, 

But perfidy can blast the flower. 

Even when in most unwary hour 

It blooms in Fancy's bower. 
Age cannot Love destroy, 
But perfldy can rend the shrine 
In which L vermeU splendors shine. 

Love's Bose. Rossetti || Published, without title, by Hogg, Life 
of Shelley, 1858, dated 1810. 
i. 2 not through, Esdaile MS. 11 they this, Hogg, 1858. 
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EYES 

How eloquent are eyes I 
Not the rapt poet's frenzied lay 
When the soul's wildest feelings stray 

Can speak so well as they. 

How eloquent are eyes ! 
Not music's most impassioned note 
On which love's warmest fervors float 

Like them bids rapture rise. 

Love, look thus again, — 
That your look may light a waste of years, 
Darting the beam that conquers cares 

Through the cold shower of tears. 

Love, look thus again I 



POEMS FROM ST. IRVYNE, OR THE ROSI- 

CRUCIAN 

I 
VICTORIA 

I 

'TwAS dead of the night, when I sat in my dwelling ; 
One glimmering lamp was expiring and low ; 

Eyes, Pablished by Rossetti, 1870, dated 1810. 
10 light, EsdaUe MS., 1800 || lighteriy Rossetti, 1870. 
Poems from St. Irvyne, or the Bosicmcian, Published by Shel- 
ley, 1810, and dated 1808-1810. 

Victoria^ Roasetti || without title, Shelley. 
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Axaand, die dsk tide of die teo^eatvss swdlbig, 
Aloog die v3d momdaiiii uig^ift-imTeDS woe yeU- 




Thcy bodiagH' pf ■■ecwl deetniction amd woe. 

n 

Twas dioi dati stuted!— die v3d storm was 
howling. 
Nouglit was seen save die lightning which 
daniyJ in the sky; 
Above me the crash of the thrnider was rolling. 
And low, ftliilling murmoTS the blast wafted by. 

m 

My heart sank within me — nnheeded die war 
Of the battling clouds on die mountain-tops 
broke; 
Unheeded the thunder-peal crashed in mine 

ear — 
This heart, hard as iron, is stranger to fear ; 
But conscience in low, noiseless whispering spoke. 

IV 

'Twas then that, her form on the whirlwind up- 
holding. 
The ghost of the murdered Victoria strode ; 
In her right hand a shadowy shroud she was 
holding ; • 

She swiftly advanced to my lonesome abode. 

V 

I wildly then called on the tempest to bear me — 
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n 

"ON THE DARK HEIGHT OF JURA" 



Ghosts of the dead ! have I not heard your yelling 
Rise on the night-roUing breath of the blast, 

When o'er the dark ether the tempest is swelling, 

And on eddying whirlwind the thunder-peal 

passed? 

II 

For oft have I stood on the dark height of Jura, 
Which frowns on the valley that opens beneath; 

Oft have I braved the chill night-tempest's fury, 

Whilst around me, I thought, echoed murmurs 

of death. 

in 

And now, whilst the winds of the mountain are 
howling, 

O father I thy voice seems to strike on mine ear ; 
In air whilst the tide of the night-storm is rolling. 

It breaks on the pause of the elements' jar. 

IV 

On the wing of the whirlwind which roars o'er the 

mountain 

Perhaps rides the ghost of my sire who is dead, — 

On the mist of the tempest which hangs o'er the 

fountain. 

Whilst a wreath of dark vapor encircles his head. 

" On the Dark Height of Jura,^^ Dowden || The Father's Spectre, 
Rossetti, without title, Shelley. 
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m 

SISTER ROSA: A BALLAD 

I 

The deatli4)en bealB : — 

The momitain repeats 
The echoing sound of the knell ; 

And the dark monk now 

Wraps the cowl ronnd his farow. 
As he sits in his k>nely celL 

n 

And the cold hand of death 

Chills his shuddering breath. 
As he lists to the fearful lay. 

Which the ghosts of the sky, 

As they sweep wildly by. 
Sing to departed day. 

And they sing of the hour 

When the stem fates had power 
To resolve Kosa's form to its clay. 

in 

But that hour is past ; 

And that hour was the last 
Of peace to the dark monk's brain ; 

Bitter tears from his eyes gushed silent and 
fast; 
And he strove to suppress them in vain. 

Sister Bosa, Rossetti || Ballad^ Shelley. 
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rv 

Then liis fair cross of gold he dashed on the floor, 
When the death-hnell struck on his ear, — 

" Delight is in store 

For her evermore ; 
But for me is fate, horror, and fear." 



Then his eyes wildly rolled, 

When the death-bell toUed, 
And he raged in terrific woe; 

And he stamped on the ground, — 

But, when ceased the sound. 
Tears again began to flow. 

VI 

And the ice of despair 

Chilled the wild throb of care. 
And he sate in mute agony still ; 

Till the night-stars shone through the cloudless 
air, 
And the pale moonbeam slept on the hill. 

VTI 

Then he knelt in his cell, — - 

And the horrors of heU 
Were delights to his agonized pain ; 

And he prayed to God to dissolve the spell. 
Which else must forever remain. 

vin 

And in fervent prayer he knelt on the ground, 
Till the abbey beU struck one ; 
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His f everisli blood ran cliill at the sound ; 
A voice hollow and horrible murmured around 
" The term of thy penance is done 1 " 



Grew dark the night ; 

The moonbeam bright 
Waxed faint on the mountain high; 

And from the black hill 

Went a voice cold and still, — 
" Monk I thou art free to die." 



Then he rose on his feet, 

And his heart loud did beat, 
And his limbs they were palsied with dread ; 

Whilst the grave's clammy dew 

O'er his pale forehead grew ; 
And he shuddered to sleep with the dead. 

XI 

And the wild midnight storm 

Saved around his tall form, 
As he sought the chapel's gloom : 

And the sunk grass did sigh 

To the wind, bleak and high. 
As he searched for the new-made tomb. 

xn 

And forms, dark and high. 
Seemed around him to fly, 
And mingle their yeUs with the blast, — 
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And on the dark wall 
Half-seen shadows did fall, 
As, enhorrored, he onward passed. 

xin 

And the storm-fiends wild rave 

O'er the new-made grave, 
And dread shadows linger around ; — 

The Monk called on God his soul to save. 
And, in horror, sank on the ground. 

xrv 

Then despair nerved his arm 

To dispel the charm, 
And he burst Eosa's coffin asunder; 

And the fierce storm did swell 

More terrific and fell. 
And louder pealed the thunder. 

XV 



And laughed in joy the fiendish throng. 
Mixed with ghosts of the mouldering dead ; 

And their grisly wings, as they floated along, 
Whistled in murmurs dread. 

XVI 

And her skeleton form the dead Nun reared. 
Which dripped with the chill dew of hell ; 
In her half-eaten eyeballs two pale flames appeared. 
And triumphant their gleam on the dark Monk 
glared. 
As he stood within the cell. 
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xvn 

And her lank hand lay on his ahnddering brain. 
Bat each power was nerved by fear, — 

^^ I never, henceforth, may breathe again ; 

Death now ends mine anguished pain. 
The grave yawns, — we meet there." 

XVIII 

And her skeleton longs did utter the sonnd. 

So deadly, so lone and so fell 
That in long vibrations shuddered the ground ; 
And, as die stem notes floated around, 

A deep groan was answered from helL 

IV 
ST. IRVYNE'S TOWER 



How swiftly through heaven's wide expanse 
Bright day's resplendent colors fade ! 

How sweetly does the moonbeam's glance 
With silver tint St. Irvyne's glade I 

n 

No cloud along the spangled air, 
Is borne upon the evening breeze ; 

How solemn is the scene ! how fair 
The moonbeams rest upon the trees I 

8l Irvyne's Tower, Rossetti ll Song, Shelley. 
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ni 

Yon dark gray turret glimmers white, 

Upon it sits the mournful owl ; 
Along the stillness of the night 

Her melancholy shriekings roll. 

IV 

But not alone on Irvyne's tower 

The silver moonbeam pours her ray ; 

It gleams upon the ivied bower, 
It dances in the cascade's spray. 



^^ Ah ! why do darkening shades conceal 
The hour when man must cease to be? 
Why may not human minds unveil 
The dim mists of futurity ? 

VI 

" The keenness of the world hath torn 
The heart which opens to its blast ; 
Despised, neglected, and forlorn, 
Sinks the wretch in death at last." 



BEREAVEMENT 

I 

How stem are the woes of the desolate mourner, 
As he bends in stiU grief o'er the hallowed bier, 

Bereavement, Rossetti || Song, Shelley. 
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As enanguislied he turns from tlie laugh of the 
seomer, 
And drops to perfection's remembrance a tear ; 
When floods of despair down his pale cheek are 

streaming, 
When no blissful hope on his bosom is beaming, 
Or, if lulled for a while, soon he starts from his 
dreaming. 
And finds torn the soft ties to affection so dear. 

n 

Ah ! when shall day dawn on the night of the grave, 
Or summer succeed to the winter of death ? 

Eest awhile, hapless victim, and Heaven will save 
The spirit that faded away with the breath. 

Eternity points in its amaranth bower, 

Where no clouds of fate o'er the sweet prospect 
lower. 

Unspeakable pleasure, of goodness the dower. 
When woe fades away like the mist of the heath. 

VI 
THE DROWNED LOVER 

I 

Ah ! faint are her limbs, and her footstep is weary. 
Yet far must the desolate wanderer roam ; 

Though the tempest is stern, and the mountain is 
dreary. 
She must quit at deep midnight her pitiless home. 

The Drowned Lover^ Dowden II The Lake-Storm, Rossetti, Song, 
Shelley. 



"\ 
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I see her swift foot dash the dew from the whortle, 

As she rapidly hastes to the green grove of myrtle ; 

And I hear, as she wraps round her figure the kirtle, 

" Stay thy boat on the lake, — dearest Henry, I 

come." 

n 

High swelled in her bosom the throb of affection, 

As lightly her form bounded over the lea. 
And arose in her mind every dear recollection ; 

" I come, dearest Henry, and wait but for thee." 

How sad, when dear hope every sorrow is soothing. 

When sympathy's swell the soft bosom is moving. 

And the mind the mild joys of affection is proving. 

Is the stem voice of fate that bids happiness flee! 

in 

Oh I dark lowered the clouds on that horrible eve. 
And the moon dimly gleamed through the tem- 
pested air ; 

Oh I how could fond visions such softness deceive ? 
Oh ! how could false hope rend a bosom so fair ? 

Thy love's pallid corse the wild surges are laving. 

O'er his form the fierce swell of the tempest is 
raving; 

But fear not, parting spirit ; thy goodness is saving, 
In eternity's bowers, a seat for thee there. 
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MAEGAKET NICHOLSON; 

Bamm fous foukd amohgst thk papkbs of that 

HOTKD FEMALX WHO ATTKMFTKD THK UVX OF 
THE KDfG IN 1786. 

EinxKD BT JOHN FrrZVlCTOB 



ADYERTISEBCENT 

The eneigy and nstiTe gemns of iliese FngmentB must be 
Che only apcdogy which tiie Editor can make for thus intmd- 
ii^ them on the Public Notice. The first I found with no title, 
and have left it so. It is intimately connected with the dearest 
interests of nniyersal happiness ; and much as we may deplore 
the fatal and enthusiastic tendency which the ideas of this poor 
female had acquired, we cannot fail to pay the tribute of nne- 
quivocal regret to the departed memory of genius, which, had it 
been rightly org^anized, would have made that intellect, which 
has since become the victim of frenzy and despair, a most bril- 
liant ornament to society. 

In case the sale of these Fragments evinces that the Public 
have any curiosity to be presented with a more copious collection 
of my unfortunate Amit's Poems, I have other papers in my 
possession, which shall, in that case, be subjected to their notice. 
It may be supposed they require much arrangement ; but I send 
the following to the press in the same state in which they came 
into my possession. J. F. 

Posthumous Fragments. Published by Shelley, Oxford, 1810. 
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WAR 

Ambition, power, and avarice, now have hurled 
Death, fate, and ruin, on a bleeding world. 
See I on yon heath what countless victims lie I 
Hark! what loud dirieks ascend through yonder 

sky! 
TeB then the cause, 'tis sure the avenger's rage 
Has swept these myriads from life's crowded stage. 
Hark to that groan — an anguished hero dies, 
He shudders in death's latest agonies ; 
Yet does a fleeting hectic flush his cheek. 
Yet does his parting breath essay to speak : — 

" O God ! my wife, my children ! Monarch, thou 
For whose support this fainting frame lies low. 
For whose support in distant lands I bleed. 
Let his friends' welfare be the warrior's meed. 
He hears me not — ah ! no — kings cannot hear, 
For passion's voice has dulled their listless ear. 
To thee, then, mighty God, I lift my moan ; 
Thou wUt not scorn a suppliant's anguished groan. 
Oh ! now I die — but still is death's fierce pain — 
God hears my prayer — we meet, we meet again. 
He spake, reclined him on death's bloody bed. 
And with a parting groan his spirit fled. 



» 



Oppressors of mankind, to you we owe 
The baleful streams from whence these miseries 

flow; 
For you how many a mother weeps her son. 

War II no title, SheUey, 1810. 
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Snatched from life's course ere half his race was 

ran ! 
For yon how many a widow drops a tear. 
In silent anguish, on her husband's bier I 

** Is it then thine, Almighty Power," she cries, 
^^ Whence tears of endless sorrow dim these eyes ? 
Is this the system which thy powerful sway. 
Which else in shapeless chaos sleeping lay. 
Formed and approved ? — it cannot be — but oh ! 
Forgive me Heaven, my brain is warped by woe." 

'Tis not — he never bade the war-note swell. 
He never triumphed in the work of helL 
Monarchs of earth I thine is the baleful deed. 
Thine are the crimes for which thy subjects bleed. 
Ah ! when wiU come the sacred fated time. 
When man unsullied by his leaders' crime. 
Despising wealth, ambition, pomp, and pride. 
Will stretch him fearless by his f oemen's side ? 
Ah ! when will come the time, when o'er the plain 
No more shall death and desolation reign ? 
When will the sun smile on the bloodless field. 
And the stem warrior's arm the sickle wield ? 
Not whilst some King, in cold ambition's dreams, 
Plans for the field of death his plodding schemes ; 
Not whilst for private pique the public fall, 
And one frail mortal's mandate governs all, — 
Swelled with command and mad with dizzying 

sway; 
Who sees unmoved his myriads fade away, 
Careless who lives or dies — so that he gains 
Some trivial point for which he took the pains. 
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What then are Kings ? — I see the trembling 

crowd, 
I hear their fulsome clamors echoed loud ; 
Their stem oppressor pleased appears awhile, 
But April's sunshine is a Monarches smile. 
Kings are but dust — the last eventful day 
Will level all and make them lose their sway ; 
Will dash the sceptre from the Monarch's hand, 
And from the warrior's grasp wrest the ensan- 
guined brand. 

O Peace, soft Peace, art thou forever gone ? 
Is thy fair f oim indeed forever flown ? 
And love and concord hast thou swept away. 
As if incongruous with thy parted sway? 
Alas I fear thou hast, for none appear. 
Now o'er the palsied earth stalks giant Fear, 
With War and Woe and Terror in his train ; 
List'ning he pauses on the embattled plain, 
Then, speeding swiftly o'er the ensanguined heath. 
Has left the frightful work to heU and death. 
See I gory Ruin yokes his blood-stained car; 
He scents the battle's carnage from afar ; 
Hell and destruction mark his mad career ; 
He tracks the rapid step of hurrying Fear ; 
Whilst ruined towns and smoking cities tell. 
That thy work, Monarch, is the work of heU. 
" It is thy work I " I hear a voice repeat, 
" Shakes the broad basis of thy blood-stained seat ; 
And at the orphan's sigh, the widow's moan. 
Totters the fabric of thy guilt-stained throne — 
It is thy work, O Monarch." Now the sound 
Fainter and fainter yet is borne around ; 
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Yet to enthusiaBt eais the murmurs tell 
That heaveiL, indignant at the work of hell. 
Will soon the canse, the hated canse remove. 
Which tears from earth peace, innocence and love. 



FRAGMENT 

SUPPOSED TO BE AN EPITHALAMTUM OF FRANCIS RAYAILr 
LAC AND CHARLOTTE CORDAT 

'Tis midnight now — athwart the mnrky air 

Dank lurid meteors shoot a liyid gleam ; 
From the dark storm-clouds flashes a fearful 
glare. 

It shows the bending oak, the roaring stream. 
I pondered on the woes of lost mankind, 

I pondered on the ceaseless rage of kings ; 
My rapt soul dwelt upon the ties that bind 

The mazy volume of commingling things. 
When fell and wild misrule to man stem sorrow 
brings. 

I heard a yell — it was not the knell, 
When the blasts on the wild lake sleep, 

That floats on the pause of the summer gale's 
swell 
O'er the breast of the waveless deep. 

I thought it had been death's accents cold 

That bade me recline on the shore ; 
I laid mine hot head on the surge-beaten mould. 

And thought to breathe no more. 
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But a heavenly sleep 
That did suddenly steep 

In balm my bosom*s pain, 
Pervaded my soul, 
And free Jm co^tool 

Did mine intellect range again. 

Methought enthroned upon a silvery cloud, 

Which floated mid a strange and brilliant light. 
My form upborne by viewless ether rode, 

And spumed the lessening reahns of earthly 
night. 
What heavenly notes burst on my ravished ears. 

What beauteous spirits met my dazzled eye I 
Hark I louder swells the music of the spheres. 

More clear the forms of speechless bliss float by, 
And heavenly gestures suit ethereal melody. 

But fairer than the spirits of the air. 

More graceful than the Sylph of symmetry. 
Than the enthusiast's fancied love more fair, 

Were the bright forms that swept the azure 
sky. 
Enthroned in roseate light, a heavenly band 

Strewed flowers of bliss that never fade away ; 
They welcome virtue to its native land. 

And songs of triumph greet the joyous day 
When endless bliss the woes of fleeting life repay. 

Congenial minds wiU seek their kindred soul. 
E'en though the tide of time has rolled between ; 

They mock weak matter's impotent control. 
And seek of endless life the eternal scene. 
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At death's vain summons this will never die, 
In Nature's chaos this will not decay. 

These are the bands which closely, warmly, tie 
Thy soul, O Charlotte, 'yond this chain of clay, 

To him who thine must be till time shall fade away. 

Yes, Francis ! thine was the dear knife that tore 

A tyrajit's heartstrings from his guQty breast ; 
Thine was the daring at a tyrant's gore 

To smile in trimnph, to contemn the rest ; 
And thine, loved glory of thy sex ! to tear 

From its base shrine a despot's haughty soul, 
To laugh at sorrow in secure despair. 

To mock, with smUes, life's lingering control. 
And triumph mid the griefs that round thy fate 
did roll. 

Yes ! the fierce spirits of the avenging deep 

With endless tortures goad their guilty shades. 

I see the lank and ghastly spectres sweep 
Along the burning length of yon arcades ; 

And I see Satan stalk athwart the plain — 
He hastes along the burning soil of hell ; 

" Welcome, thou despots, to my dark domain ! 

With maddening joy mine anguished senses swell 

To welcome to their home the friends I love so 
weU." 



Hark! to those notes, how sweet, how thrilling 

sweet 
They echo to the sound of angels feet. 
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Oh, haste to the bower where roses are spread, 
For there is prepared thy nuptial bed. 
Oh, haste — hark I hark 1 — they're gone. 



CHORUS OF spmrrs 

Stay, ye days of contentment and joy, 
Whilst love every care is erasing ; 

Stay, ye pleasures that never can cloy. 

And ye spirits that can never cease pleasing I 

And if any soft passion be near. 

Which mortals, frail mortals, can know, 

Let love shed on the bosom a tear. 
And dissolve the chill ice-drop of woe. 

SYMPHONY 
FRANCIS 

Soft, my dearest angel stay, 
Oh I you suck my soul away ; 
Suck on, suck on, I glow, I glow ! 
Tides of maddening passion roll, 
And streams of rapture drown my souL 
Now give me one more billing kiss. 
Let your lips now repeat the bliss. 
Endless kisses steal my breath. 
No life can equal such a death. 

CHARLOTTE 

Oh ! yes, I will kiss thine eyes so fair, 

And I will clasp thy form ; 
Serene is the breath of the bahny air. 

But I think, love, thou f eelest me warm. 
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And I win recfineoB tkr 

Till I Mingif- into diee; 
And I win kis die rose on tkr ciieek» 

And dioa ilak grre kkaes to Be: 
For hoe is no mom to float oar deliglit» 

Oh! dost dioa not joTjEidik? 
And here we maj lie an <»iidlpaB n^Jit, 

A long, long night of Uk& 



Spirits ! when nptnres moTe, 

SaT idiat it is to loTe, 

When passion's tear stands on the cheek, 

When bmsts the nnoonscioas sigh; 
And the tremnloas lips dare not speak 

What is tcdd hj die sool-f eh eye. 
But what is sweeter to rerenge's ear 

Than the feH tyrant's last expiring yeU ? 
Yes ! than love's sweetest blisses 'tis more dear 

To drink the floadngs of a despot's knelL 
I wake— 'tis done — 'tis o'er. 



DESPAIE 

And canst thou mock mine agony, thus calm 

In cloudless radiance. Queen of silver night ? 
Can you, ye flowerets, spread your perfumed balm 

Mid pearly gems of dew that shine so bright ? 
And you wild winds, thus can you sleep so still 

Whilst throbs the tempest of my breast so high ? 
Can the fierce night-fiends rest on yonder hiU, 

And, in the eternal mansions of the sky. 
Can the directors of the storm in powerless silence 
Ue? 
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Hark! I hear music on the zephyr's wing— 

Louder it floats along the unruffled sky ; 
Some fairy sure haa touched the viewless string — 

Now faint in distant air the murmurs die. 
Awhile it stills the tide of agony ; 

Now — now it loftier swells — again stem woe 
Arises with the awakening melody ; 

Again fierce torments, such as demons know, 
In bitterer, feller tide, on this torn bosom flow. 

Arise, ye sightless spirits of the storm, 

Ye unseen minstrels of the aerial song. 
Pour Hie fierce tide around tins lonely form. 

And roU the tempest's wildest swell along. 
Dart the red lightning, wing the forked flash, 

Pour from thy cloud-formed hills the thunder's 
roar; 
Arouse the whirlwind — and let ocean dash 

In fiercest timiult on the rocking shore, — 
Destroy this life or let earth's fabric be no 
more ! 

Yes ! every tie that links me here is dead; 

Mysterious fate, thy mandate I obey ! 
Since hope and peace, and joy, for aye are fled, 

I come, terrific power, I come away. 
Then o'er this ruined soul let spirits of hell, 

In triumph, laughing wildly, mock its pain ; 
And, though with direst pangs mine heartstrings 
swell, 

I'll echo back their deadly yells again. 
Cursing the power that ne'er made aught in 
vain. 
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Yes! aD 13 past — swift time las fled sny. 

Yet its swell pauses on 117 sifbaiing mind. 
How bmg win horror nerre tins finune of daj- ? 

Tm dead, and lingers yet wj sool bddnd. 
Oh ! powerfol fate, reroke ihj deadly spdl. 

And yet that may not eTer, eTer be, 
HeaTen will not smile npon the work of hell ; 

Ah ! no, for heaven cannot smile on me ; 
Fate, enTions fate, has sealed my waywaid destiny. 

I sought the cold brink of the midnight surge ; 

I sighed beneath its ware to hide my woes ; 
The rising tempest song a foneral dirge. 

And on the blast a frightfal yeU arose. 
Wild flew the meteors o'er the maddened main. 

Wilder did grief athwart my bosom glare ; 
Stilled was the unearthly howling, and a strain 

Swelled 'mid the tumult of the battling air, 
'Twas like a spirit's song, but yet more soft and 
fair. 

I met a maniac — like he was to me ; 

I said — "Poor victim, wherefore dost thou 
roam? 
And canst thou not contend with agony, 

That thus at midnight thou dost quit thine 
home ? " 
" Ah, there she sleeps : cold is her bloodless form, 
And I will go to slmnber in her grave ; 
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And then our ghosts, whilst raves the maddened 
storm, 
Will sweep at midnight o'er the wildered wave ; 
Wilt thou our lowly beds with tears of pity lave ? " 

" Ah ! no, I cannot shed the pitying tear. 

This breast is cold, this heart can feel no more ; 

But I can rest me on thy chilling bier. 

Can shriek in horror to the tempest's roar." 



THE SPECTRAL HORSEMAN 

What was the shriek that struck fancy's ear 

As it sate on the ruins of time that is past ? 

Hark ! it floats on the fitful blast of the wind. 

And breathes to the pale moon a funeral sigh. 

It is the Benshie*s moan on the storm. 

Or a shivering fiend that, thirsting for sin. 

Seeks murder and guilt when virtue sleeps, 

Winged with the power of some ruthless king. 

And sweeps o'er the breast of the prostrate plain. 

It was not a fiend from the regions of heU 

That poured its low moan on the stillness of night ; 

It was not a ghost of the guilty dead. 

Nor a yelling vampire reeking with gore ; 

But aye at the close of seven years' end 

That voice is mixed with the swell of the storm, 

And aye at the close of seven years' end, 

A shapeless shadow that sleeps on the hiU 

Awakens and floats on the mist of the heath. 

It is not the shade of a murdered man. 

Who has rushed uncalled to the throne of his God, 
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And howls in the pause of the eddying storm. 
This voice is low, cold, hollow, and chill ; 
'Tis not heard by the ear, but is felt in the soul. 
'Tis more frightful far than the death-demon's 

scream. 
Or the laughter of fiends when they howl o'er the 

corpse 
Of a man who has sold his soul to hell. 
It tells the approach of a mystic form, 
A white courser bears the shadowy sprite ; 
More thin they are than the mists of the mountain, 
When the clear moonlight sleeps on the waveless 

lake. 
More pale his cheek than the snows of Nithona 
When winter rides on the northern blast, 
And howls in the midst of the leafless wood. 
Yet when the fierce swell of the tempest is raving. 
And the whirlwinds howl in the caves of Inisf alien. 
StiU secure 'mid the wildest war of the sky. 
The phantom courser scours the waste, 
And his rider howls in the thunder's roar. 
O'er him the fierce bolts of avenging heaven 
Pause, as in fear, to strike his head. 
The meteors of midnight recoil from his figure ; 
Yet the wildered peasant, that oft passes by. 
With wonder beholds the blue flash through his 

form ; 
And his voice, though faint as' the sighs of the dead. 
The startled passenger shudders to hear. 
More distinct than the thunder's wildest roar. 
Then does the dragon, who, chained in the caverns 
To eternity, curses the champion of Erin, 
Moan and yell loud at the lone hour of midnight. 
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And twine Us vast wreaths round the forms of the 

demons ; 
Then in agony roll his death-swimming eyeballs. 
Though wildered by death, yet never to die I 
Then he shakes from his skeleton folds the night- 
mares, 
Who, shrieking in agony, seek the couch 
Of some fevered wretch who courts sleep in vain ; 
Then the tombless ghosts of the guilty dead 
In horror pause on the fitful gale. 
They float on the swell of the eddying tempest, 
And scared seek the caves of gigantic . . . 
Where their thin forms pour unearthly sounds 
On the blast that sweeps the breast of the lake, 
And mingles its swell with the moonlight air. 



MELODY TO A SCENE OF FORMER TIMES 

Art thou indeed forever gone. 

Forever, ever, lost to me ? 
Must this poor bosom beat alone, 

Or beat at all, if not for thee ? 
Ah, why was love to mortals given. 
To lift them to the height of heaven, 
Or dash them to the depths of hell ? 

Yet I do not reproach thee, dear I 
Ah I no, the agonies that swell 

This panting breast, this frenzied brain, 

Might wake my 's slumbering tear. 

Oh ! heaven is witness I did love. 
And heaven does know I love thee still, — 
Does know the fruitless sickening thrill. 
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When reason's judgment yainly strove 
To blot thee from my memory ; 
But which might never, never be. 
Oh ! I appeal to that blest day 
When passion's wildest ecstacy 
Was coldness to the joys I knew, 
When every sorrow sunk away. 
Oh I I had never lived before. 
But now those blisses are no more. 

And now I cease to live again, 
I do not blame thee, love ; ah no ! 
The breast that feels this anguished woe 
Throbs for thy happiness alone. 
Two years of speechless bliss are gone, — 
I thank thee, dearest, for the dream. 
'Tis night — what faint and distant scream 
Comes on the wild and fitful blast? 
It moans for pleasures that are past. 
It moans for days that are gone by. 
Oh ! lagging hours, how slow you fly 1 

I see a dark and lengthened vale, 
The black view closes with the tomb ; 
But darker is the lowering gloom 

That shades the intervening dale. 
In visioned slumber for awhile 
I seem again to share thy smile, 
I seem to hang upon thy tone. 

Again you say, " confide in me. 
For I am thine, and thine alone, 

And thine must ever, ever be." 
But oh ! awakening still anew, 
Athwart my enanguished senses flew 

A fiercer, deadlier agony ! 
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STANZA 

FROM A TRANSLATION OF THE BfARSEILLAIBE HTMN 

Tbemble Kings despised of man! 

Ye traitors to your Country 
Tremble I Your parricidal plan 

At length shall meet its destiny • • • 
We all are soldiers fit to fight 
But if we sink in glory's night 
Our mother Earth will give ye new 
The brilliant pathway to pursue 

Which leads to Death or Victory . . • 



BIGOTRY'S VICTIM 

I 

Dabes the lama, most fleet of the sons of the wind. 

The lion to rouse from his skull-covered lair ? 
When the tiger approaches can the fast-fleeting hind 

Bepose trust in his footsteps of air? 
No I Abandoned he sinks in a trance of despair, 
The monster transfixes his prey, 
On the sand flows his life-blood away ; 
Whilst India's rocks to his death-yells reply, 
Protracting the horrible harmony. 

8tama from a Trandation of the Marseillaise Hymn || Stanza : 
" Tremble Kings I " Forman, KingSj Roasetti. Published by Fop- 
man, 1876, and dated, 1810. 

Bigotry^s Victim^ Roasetti || published without title by Hogg, 
Life of Shelley, 1858, dated, 180^10. 
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1 

n 

Yet the fowl of the desert, when danger en- 
croaches, 
Dares fearless to perish defending her. brood. 
Though the fiercest of cloud-piercing tyrants ap- 
proaches. 
Thirsting — ay, thirsting for blood ; 
And demands, like mankind, his brother for food ; 
Yet more lenient, more gentle than they ; 
For hunger, not glory, the prey 
Must perish. Revenge does not howl in the dead, 
Nor ambition with fame crown the murderer's 

head. 

in 

Though weak as the lama that bounds on the 
mountains, 
And endued not with fast-fleeting footsteps of 
air, 
Yet, yet will I draw from the purest of fountains. 

Though a fiercer than tiger is there. 

Though more dreadful than death, it scatters de- 

spair, 

Though its shadow eclipses the day. 

And the darkness of deepest dismay 

Spreads the influence of soul-chilling terror around. 

And lowers on the corpses, that rot on the ground. 

IV 

They came to the fountain to draw from its stream. 
Waves too pure, too celestial, for mortals to see ; 

They bathed for a while in its silvery beam. 
Then perished, and perished like me. 
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For in vain from the grasp of the Bigot I flee ; 
The most tenderly loved of my soul 
Are slaves to his hated controL 

He pursues me, he blasts me I 'Tis in vain that 

Ifly; — 

What remains, but to curse him, — to curse him 
and die? 



ON AN ICICLE THAT CLUNG TO THE GRASS 

OF A GRAVE 

I 

Oh I take the pure gem to where southerly breezes 
Waft repose to some bosom as faithful as fair. 

In which the warm current of love never freezes, 
As it rises unmingled with selfishness there, 
Which, untainted by pride, unpolluted by care. 

Might dissolve the dim ice-drop, might bid it arise, 

Too pure for these regions, to gleam in the skies. 

n 
Or where the stem warrior, his countiy defend- 
ing, 
Dares fearless the dark-rolling battle to pour. 
Or o'er the fell corpse of a dread tyrant bending. 
Where patriotism red with his guilt-reeking gore 
Plants liberty's flag on the slave-peopled shore. 
With victory's cry, with the shout of the free. 
Let it fly, taintless spirit, to mingle with thee. 

On an Icicle that dung to the Grass of a Grave. Esdaile MS. || 
The Tear^ Rossetti. Published -without title by Hogg, Life of 
ShdUy, 1858, dated 1809-10. 
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m 

For I found the pure gem, when the daybeam re- 
turning 
Ineffectual gleams on the snow-covered plain. 
When to others the wished-f or arrival of morning 
Brings relief to long visions of soul-racking 

pain; 
But regret is an insult — to grieve is in vain : 
And why should we grieve that a spirit so fair 
Seeks Heaven to mix with its own kindred there? 

IV 

But still 'twas some spirit of kindness descending 
To share in the load of mortality's woe, 

Who over thy lowly-built sepulchre bending 
Bade sympathy's tenderest tear-drop to flow. 
Not for thee soft compassion celestials did know, 

But if angels can weep, sure man may repine. 

May weep in mute grief o'er thy low-laid shrine. 

V 

And did I then say, for the altar of glory. 

That the earliest, the loveliest of flowers I'd en- 
twine. 
Though with millions of blood-reeking victims 
'twas gory. 
Though the tears of the widow polluted its 

shrine. 
Though around it the orphans, the fatherless 
pine? 
O Fame, all thy glories I'd yield for a tear 
To shed on the grave of a heart so sincere. 



\ 
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LOVE 

Why is it said thou canst not live 

In a youthful breast and fair, 
Since thou eternal life canst give, 

Canst bloom forever there ? 
Since withering pain no power possessed, 

Nor age, to blanch thy vermeil hue. 
Nor time's dread victor, death, confessed, 

Though bathed with his poison dew ? 
Still thou retainest unchanging bloom, 
Fixed, tranquil, even in the tomb. 
And oh 1 when on the blest, reviving, 

The day-star dawns of love, 
Each energy of soul surviving 

More vivid soars above, 
Hast thou ne'er felt a rapturous thrill. 

Like June's warm breath, athwart thee fly, 
O'er each idea then to steal. 

When other passions die ? 
Felt it in some wild noonday dream. 
When sitting by the lonely stream. 
Where Silence says. Mine is the dell ; 

And not a mui from the plain, 
And not an echo from the fell. 

Disputes her silent reign. 

Lwe, BoBsetti || Published without title by Hogg, Life of Shd- 
iey, 1858, dated 1811. 
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ON A FETE AT CARLTON HOUSE 



. . . By the mossy brink. 
With me the Ih-moe shall sit and think; 
ShaU mme in visioned Kegency, 
Bapt in bright dreams of dawning Hoyalty. 



TO A STAR 

Sweet star, which gleaming o'er the darksome 

scene 
Through fleecy clouds of silvery radiance flyest, 

Spanglet of light on evening's shadowy veil. 
Which shrouds the day-beam from the waveless 

lake, 
Lighting the hour of sacred love ; more sweet 
Than the expiring mom-star's paly fires. 
Sweet star! When wearied Nature sinks to 

sleep, 
And all is hushed, — all, save the voice of Love, 
Whose broken murmurings swell the balmy blast 
Of soft Favonius, which at intervals 
Sighs in the ear of stillness, art thou aught but 
Lulling the slaves of interest to repose 
With that mild, pitying gaze ! Oh, I would look 

On a File at Carlton House. Published by Rossetti, 1870, 
dated 1811. 

To a Star. Rossetti || Published, without title, by Hogg, Life of 
Shelley, 1858, dated 1811. 
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In thy dear beam till every bond of sense 
Became enamoured — 



TO MARY, WHO DIED IN THIS OPINION 

I 

Maiden, quench the glare of sorrow 
Struggling in thine haggard eye ; 

Firmness dare to borrow 
From the wreck of destiny ; 
For the ray mom's bloom revealing 
Can never boast so bright an hue 

As that which mocks concealing, 
And sheds its loveliest light on you. 

• 

II 

Yet is the tie departed 
Which bound thy lovely soul to bliss ? 

Has it left thee broken hearted 
In a world so cold as this ! 

Yet, though, fainting fair one. 
Sorrow's self thy cup has given. 

Dream thou'lt meet thy dear one. 
Never more to part, in heaven. 

m 

Existence would I barter 
For a dream so dear as thine. 

And smile to die a martyr 
On affection's bloodless shrine. 

To Mary, who died in this Opinion, Published by Rossetti, 
1870, dated 1810-1311. 
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Nor would I change for pleasure 
That withered hand and ashy cheek, 

If my heart enshrined a treasure 
Such as forces thine to break. 



A TALE OF SOCIETY AS ITIS 

FROM FACTS, 1811 
I 

She was an aged woman ; and the years 

Which she had numbered on her toilsome 

way 
Had bowed her natural powers to decay. 
She was an aged woman ; yet the ray 
Which faintly gUmmered ^ough her staxting 

tears, 
Pressed into light by silent misery, 
Hath soul's imperishable energy. 

She was a cripple, and incapable 
To add one mite to gold-fed luxury ; 

And therefore did her spirit dimly feel 
That poverty, the crime of tainting stain. 
Would merge her in its depths, never to rise again. 

II 

One only son's love had supported her. 
She long had struggled with infirmity. 
Lingering to human life-scenes ; for to die, 
When fate has spared to rend some mental tie, 

Would many wish, and surely fewer dare. 

A Tale of Society as it is from Facts, 1811, EsdaUe MS. || Mother 
ond SoHj Eossetti. Published by Kossetti, 1870. 
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But, when the tyrant's bloodhounds forced the 

child 

For his cursed power unhallowed arms to wield — 

Bend to another's will — become a thing 

More senseless than the sword of battle-field — 

Then did she feel keen sorrow's keenest sting ; 

And many years had passed ere comfort they would 

bring. 

Ill 

For seven years did this poor woman live 
In unparticipated solitude. 
Thou mightst have seen her in the forest rude 
Picking the scattered remnants of its wood. 
If human, thou mightst then have learned to 

grieve. 
The gleanings of precarious charity 
Her scantiness of food did scarce supply. 

The proofs of an unspeaking sorrow dwelt 
Within her ghastly hollowness of eye : 

Each arrow of the season's change she felt. 
Yet still she groans, ere yet her race were 
run, 
One only hope : it was — once more to see her son. 

rv 

It was an eve of June, when every star 

Spoke peace from heaven to those on earth 

that live. 
She rested on the moor. 'Twas such an eve 
When first her soul began indeed to grieve ; 

Then he was there ; now he is very far. 

iiL 5 grievCj Esdaile MS., Hitchener MS. || feel^ Rossetti. 
iy. 2 to those on earth that live, Esdaile MS. || omit, BossettL 
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The sweetness of the bakny eyening 
A sorrow o'er her aged soul did fling, 

Yet not devoid of rapture's mingled tear ; 
A balm was in the poison of the sting. 

This aged sufferer for many a year 
Had never felt such comfort. She suppressed 
A sigh — and, turning round, clasped William to 
her breast ! 

V 

And, though his form was wasted by the woe 
Which tyrants on their victims love to wreak. 
Though his sunk eyeballs and his faded cheek 
Of slavery's violence and scorn did speak, 

Yet did the aged woman's bosom glow. 

The vital fire seemed reillumed within 

By this sweet unexpected welcoming. 
Oh, consummation of the fondest hope 

That ever soared on fancy's wildest wing ! 
Oh, tenderness that found'st so sweet a scope! 

Prince who dost pride thee on thy mighty sway, 
When thou canst feel such love, thou shalt be great 
as they ! 

VI 

Her son, compelled, the country's foes had fought. 
Had bled in battle ; and the stem control 
Which ruled his sinews and coerced his soul 
Utterly poisoned life's unmingled bowl. 

And unsubduable evils on him brought. 

He was the shadow of the lusty child 

Who, when the time of summer season smiled. 
Did earn for her a meal of honesty. 

And with affectionate discourse beguiled 
The keen attacks of pain and poverty ; 
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TiU Power, as envying her this only joy, 
From her maternal bosom tore the unhappy boy. 

VII 

And now cold charity's unwelcome dole 
Was insufficient to support the pair; 
And they would perish rather than would 

bear 
The law's stem slavery, and the insolent 
stare 
With which law loves to rend the poor man's 

soul — 
The bitter scorn, the spirit-sinking noise 
Of heaxtless mirth which women, men and 

boys 
Wake in this scene of legal misery. 



TO THE REPUBLICANS OF NORTH AMERICA 



Brothers ! between you and me 
Whirlwinds sweep and billows roar : 

Yet in spirit oft I see 

On thy wild and winding shore 

Freedom's bloodless banners wave, — 

Feel the pulses of the brave 

Unextinguished in the grave, — 

See them drenched in sacred gore, — 

Catch the warrior's gasping breath 

Murmuring " Liberty or death ! " 

To the Republicans of North America, Esdaile MS. || The Mexican 
EevdutionflioaaeUi. Published by Bossetti, 1870, dated 1812. 
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n 

Shoat aloud ! Let eTeiy slave. 

Crouching at Cormption's throne. 
Start into a man, ftid brave 

Backs and chains without a groan ; 
And the castle's heartless glow. 
And the hovel's vice and woe. 
Fade like gaudy flowers that blow — 

Weeds that peep, and then are gone ; 
Whilst, from misery's ashes risen. 
Love shall burst the captive's prison. 

in 

Cotopaxi ! bid the sound 

Through thy sister mountains ring, 
Till each valley smile around 

At the blissful welcoming I 
And, O thou stem Ocean deep, 
Thou whose foamy billows sweep 
Shores where thousands wake to weep 

Whilst they curse a villain king. 
On the winds that fan thy breast 
Bear thou news of Freedom's rest ! 

IV 

Can the daystar dawn of love, 
Where the flag of war unfurled 

Floats with crimson stain above 
The fabric of a ruined world ? 

Never but to vengeance driven 

When the patriot's spirit shriven 

iv. 1 Can, EsdaUe MS. H Ere, Kitchener MS. 
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Seeks in death its native heaven ! 

There, to desolation hurled, 
Widowed love may watch thy bier, 
Balm thee with its dying tear. 



TO IRELAND 



Beab witness, Erin ! when thine injured isle 
Sees summer on its verdant pastures smile. 
Its cornfields waving in the winds that sweep 
The billowy surface of thy circling deep ! 
Thou tree whose shadow o'er the Atlantic gave 
Peace, wealth and beauty, to its friendly wave, 

its blossoms fade, 
And blighted are the leaves that cast its shade ; 
Whilst the cold hand gathers its scanty fruit, 
Whose dullness struck a canker to its root. 

n 

I could stand 
Upon thy shores, O Erin, and could count 
The bUlows that, in their unceasing swell, 
Dash on thy beach, and every wave might seem 
An instrument m Time, the giant's grasp. 
To burst the barriers of Eternity. 
Proceed, thou giant, conquering and to conquer ; 
March on thy lonely way 1 The nations f aU 
Beneath thy noiseless footstep ; pyramids 

To Ireland^ i. published by Rossetti, 1870, ii. 1-7, 15-18, pub- 
lished by Dowden, Life of Shelley, 1887 ; 8-14, published by Kings- 
land in Poet-Lore, July, 1892. 
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That for mineTiniiiTns have defied the blast. 

And laughed at lightnings, thou dost crush to 

nought. 
Yon monarch, in his solitary pomp, 
Is but the fungus of a winter day 
That thy light footstep presses into dust. 
Thou art a conqueror. Time; all things give 

way 
Before thee but the ' fixed and virtuous will ; ' 
The sacred sympathy of soul which was 
When thou wert not, which shall be when thou 

perishest. 



ON ROBERT EMMET'S GRAVE 



VI 

No trump tells thy virtues — the grave where they 
rest 

With thy dust shall remain unpolluted by fame. 
Till thy foes, by the world and by fortune caressed. 

Shall pass like a mist from the ligbt of thy name. 

VII 

" When the storm-cloud that lowers o'er the day- 
beam is gone, 
Unchanged, imextinguished its life-spring will 
shine ; 

On Robert Emmefs Grave. Published by Dowden, Life of 
Shelley, 1887, dated 1812. 
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When Erin has ceased with their memory to groan, 
She will smile through the tears of revival on 
thine. 



THE RETROSPECT: CWM ELAN, 1812 

A SCENE, which wildered fancy viewed 

In the soul's coldest solitude, 

With that same scene when peaceful love 

Flings rapture's color o'er the grove. 

When mountain, meadow, wood and stream 

With unalloying glory gleam. 

And to the spirit's ear and eye 

Are unison and harmony. 

The moonlight was my dearer day ; 

Then would I wander far away. 

And, lingering on the wild brSk's shore 

To hear its unremitting roar. 

Would lose in the ideal flow 

All sense of overwhelming woe ; 

Or at the noiseless noon of night 

Would climb some heathy mountain's height. 

And listen to the mystic sound 

That stole in fitful gasps around. 

I joyed to see the streaks of day 

Above the purple peaks decay. 

And watch the latest line of light 

Just mingling with the shades of night ; 

For day with me was time of woe 

When even tears refused to flow ; 

Then would I stretch my languid frame 

The Retrospect : Cwm Elan, 1812. Published by Dowden, Life 
of SMley, 1887. «. 
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Beneath the wild woods' gloomiest shade. 
And try to quench the ceaseless flame 
That on my withered vitals preyed ; 
Would close mine eyes and dream I were 
On some remote and friendless plain, 
And long to leave existence there, 
If with it I might leave the pain 
That with a finger cold and lean 
Wrote madness on my withering mien. 

It was not unrequited love 
That bade my 'wildered spirit rove ; 
'Twas not the pride disdaining life, 
That with this mortal world at strife 
Would yield to the soul's inward sense, 
Then groan in human unpotence, 
And weep because it is not given 
To taste on Earth the peace of Heaven. 
'Twas not that in the narrow sphere 
Where nature fixed my wayward fate 
There was no friend or kindred dear 
Formed to become that spirit's mate, 
Which, searching on tired pinion, found 
Barren and cold repulse around ; 
Oh, no ! yet each one sorrow gave 
New graces to the narrow grave. 

For broken vows had early quelled 
The stainless spirit's vestal flame ; 
Yes ! whilst the faithful bosom swelled, 
Then the envenomed arrow came, 
And apathy's imaltering eye 
Beamed coldness on the misery ; 
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And early I had learned to scorn 
The chains of clay that bound a soul 
Panting to seize the wings of mom, 
And where its vital fires were bom 
To soar, and spur the cold control 
Which the vile slaves of earthly night 
Would twine around it struggling flight. 

Oh, many were the friends whom fame 
Had linked with the immeaning name, 
Whose magic marked among mankind 
The casket of my unknown mind, 
Which hidden from the vulgar glare 
Imbibed no fleeting radiance there. 
My darksome spirit sought — it found 
A friendless solitude around. 
For who that might undaunted stand. 
The savior of a sinking land, 
Would crawl, its ruthless tyrant's slave, 
And fatten upon Freedom's grave. 
Though doomed with her to perish, where 
The captive clasps abhorred despair. 

They could not share the bosom's feeling. 
Which, passion's every throb revealing. 
Dared force on the world's notice cold 
Thoughts of unprofitable mould. 
Who bask in Custom's fickle ray, 
Fit sunshine of such wintry day ! 
They could not in a twilight walk 
Weave an impassioned web of talk. 
Till mysteries the spirits press 
In wild yet tender awf ulness, 
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Then feel within oar narrow sphere 
How little yet how great we are ! 
But they might shine in coordy glare. 
Attract the rabble's cheapest stare. 
And might command where'er diey move 
A thing that bears the name of love ; 
They might be learned, witty, gay. 
Foremost in fashion's gilt array. 
On Fame's emblazoned images shine. 
Be princes' friends, but never mine I 

Ye jagged peaks that frown sublime. 
Mocking the blunted scythe of Time, 
Whence I would watch its lustre pale 
Steal from the moon o'er yonder vale : 

Thou rock, whose bosom black and vast. 
Bared to the stream's unceasing flow, 
Ever its giant shade doth cast 
On the tumultuous surge below : 

Woods, to whose depths retires to die 
The wounded echo's melody, 
And whither this lone spirit bent 
The footstep of a wild intent : 

Meadows ! whose green and spangled breast 

These fevered limbs have often pressed, 

Until the watchful fiend Despair 

Slept in the soothing coolness there ! 

Have not your varied beauties seen 

The sunken eye, the withering mien, 

Sad traces of the unuttered pain 

That froze my heart and burned my brain. 
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How changed since Nature's summer form 
Had last the power my grief to charm, 
Since last ye soothed my spirit's sadness 
Strange clLs of a mingled madness! 
Changed ! — not the loathsome worm that fed 
In the dark mansions of the dead 
Now soaring through the fields of air, 
And gathering purest nectar there, 
A butterfly, whose million hues 
The dazzled eye of wonder views. 
Long lingering on a work so strange, 
Has undergone so bright a change. 

How do I feel my happiness ? 
I cannot tell, but they may guess 
Whose every gloomy feeling gone. 
Friendship and passion feel alone ; 
Who see mortality's dull clouds 
Before affection's murmur fly, 
Whilst the mild glances of her eye 
Pierce the thin veil of flesh that shrouds 
The spirit's inmost sanctuary. 

O thou ! whose virtues latest known. 
First in this heart yet claim'st a throne ; 
Whose downy sceptre still shall share 
The gentle sway with virtue there ; 
Thou fair in form, and pure in mind. 
Whose ardent friendship rivets fast 
The flowery band our fates that bind, 
Which incorruptible shall last 
When duty's hard and cold control 
Had thawed around the burning soul, — 
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The gloomiest retrospects that bind 
With crowns of thorn the bleeding mind. 
The prospects of most doubtful hue 
That rise on Fancy's shuddering view, — 
Are gilt by the reviving ray 
Which thoii hast flung upon my day. 

FRAGMENT OF A SONNET 

TO HARRIET 

Ever as now with Love and Virtue's glow 
May thy unwithering soul not cease to bum, 
Still may thine heart with those pure thoughts 

o'erflow 
Which force from mine such quick and warm 

return. 

TO HARRIET 

It is not blasphemy to hope that Heaven 
More perfectly will give those nameless joys 
Which throb within the pulses of the blood 
And sweeten all that bitterness which Earth 
Infuses in the heaven-born soul. O thou 
Whose dear love gleamed upon the gloomy path 
Which this lone spirit travelled, drear and cold, 
Yet swiftly leading to those awful limits 
Which mark the bounds of time and of the space 

Fragment of a Sonnet to Harriet. Published by Dowden, Life 
of Shelley, 1887, and dated August 1, 1812. 

To Harriet. Published, 5-13, by Forman, 58-69, by Shelley, 
Notes to Queen Mab, 1813, and entire by Dowden, Life of Shelley, 
1887, dated 1812. 
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When Time sliall be no more ; wilt thou not turn 
Those spirit-beaming eyes and look on me, 
Until I be assured that Earth is Heaven, 
And Heaven is Earth? — will not thy glowing 

cheek. 
Glowing with soft suffusion, rest on mine. 
And breathe magnetic sweetness through the frame 
Of my corporeal nature, through the soul 
Now knit with these fine fibres ? I would give 
The longest and the happiest day that fate 
Has marked on my existence but to feel 
One soul-reviving kiss. . . . O thou most dear, 
'Tis an assurance that this Earth is Heaven, 
And Heaven the flower of that untainted seed 
Which springeth here beneath such love as ours. 
Harriet I let death all mortal ties dissolve. 
But ours shall not be mortal ! The cold hand 
Of Time may chill the love of earthly minds 
Half frozen now ; the frigid intercourse 
Of common souls lives but a summer's day ; 
It dies, where it arose, upon this earth. 
But ours 1 oh, 'tis the stretch of fancy's hope 
To portray its continuance as now. 
Warm, tranquil, spirit-healing ; nor when age 
Has tempered these wild ecstasies, and given 
A soberer tinge to the luxurious glow 
Which blazing on devotion's pinnacle 
Makes virtuous passion supersede the power 
Of reason ; nor when life's aestival sun 
To deeper manhood shall have ripened me ; 
Nor when some years have added judgment's store 
To all thy woman sweetness, all the fire 
Which throbs in thine enthusiast heart ; not then 
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Shall holy friendship (for what other name 

May love like ours assume ?), not even then 

Shall custom so corrupt, or the cold forms 

Of this desolate world so harden us, 

As when we think of the dear love that binds 

Our souls in soft communion, while we know 

Each other's thoughts and feelings, can we say 

Unblushingly a heartless compliment. 

Praise, hate, or love with the unthinking world, 

Or dare to cut the unrelaxing nerve 

That knits our love to virtue. Can those eyes, 

Beaming with mildest i*adiance on my heaii; 

To purify its purity, e'er bend 

To soothe its vice or consecrate its fears ? 

Never, thou second self ! Is confidence 

So vain in virtue that I learn to doubt 

The mirror even of Truth ? Dark flood of Time, 

Roll as it listeth thee ; I measure not 

By month or moments thy ambiguous course. 

Another may stand by me on thy brink, 

And watch the bubble whirled beyond his ken. 

Which pauses at my feet. The sense of love, 

The thirst for action, and the impassioned thought 

Prolong my being ; if I wake no more. 

My life more actual living will contain 

Than some gray veterans of the world's cold 

school, 
Whose listless hours unprofitably roll 
By one enthusiast feeling unredeemed, 
Virtue and Love ! unbending Fortitude, 
Freedom, Devotedness and Purity ! 
That life my spirit consecrates to you. 
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SONNET 

TO A BALLOON LADEN WITH KNOWLEDGE 

Bright ball of flame that through the gloom of 
even 

Silently takest thine ethereal way, 

And with surpassing glory dumn'st each ray 
Twinkling amid the dark blue depths of Heaven, — 
Unlike the fire thou bearest, soon shalt thou 

Fade like a meteor in surrounding gloom. 
Whilst that unquenchable is doomed to glow 

A watch-light by the patriot's lonely tomb ; 
A ray of courage to the oppressed and poor ; 

A spark, though gleaming on the hovel's hearth. 
Which through the tyrant's gilded domes shall roar ; 

A beacon in the darkness of the Earth ; 
A sun which, o'er the renovated scene, 
Shall dart like Truth where Falsehood yet has been. 

SONNET 

OK LAUNCHING SOME BOTTLES FILLED WITH KNOWLEDGE 

INTO THE BRISTOL CHANNEL 

Vessels of heavenly medicine ! may the breeze 
Auspicious waft your dark green forms to shore ; 
Safe may ye stem the wide surrounding roar 

Sonnet : To a Balloon laden with Knowledge. Published by Dow- 
den, Life of Shelley y 1887, dated August, 1812. 

Sonnetf On launching some Bottles jUled with Knowledge into the 
Bristol Channel. Published by Dowden, Life of Shelley^ 1887, 
dated August, 1812. 
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Of the wild whirlwinds and the mging seas ; 
And <A ! if Liberty e'er deigned to stoc^ 

From yonder lowly throne her crownless brow. 
Sore she wQl breathe around your emerald 
group 

The fairest breezes of her west that blow. 
Yes ! she will waft ye to some freebom sonl 

Whose eye-beam, kindling as it meets your 
freight, 

Her heaven-bom flame in suffering Carih will 

light. 

Until its radiance gleams from pole to pole. 
And tyrant-hearts with powerless envy burst 
To see their night of ignorance dispersed. 

THE DEVIL'S WALK 

A BALLAD 




Once, early in the morning, 

Beelzebub arose, 
With care his sweet person adorning, 

He put on his Sunday clothes. 

n 

He drew on a boot to hide his hoof, 

He drew on a glove to hide his claw. 
His horns were concealed by a Bras Chapeau^ 
And the Devil went forth as natty a Beau 
As Bond-street ever saw. 

The Devil's Walk. Published by SheUey, 1812. 
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III 

He sate him down, in London town, 

Before earth's morning ray ; 
With a favorite imp he began to chat, 
On religion, and scandal, this and that, 

Until the dawn of day. 

IV 

And then to St. James's court he went. 

And St. Paul's Church he took on his way ; 

He was mighty thick with every Saint, 
Though they were formal and he was gay. 



The Devil was an agriculturist. 

And as bad weeds quickly grow. 
In looking over his farm, I wist, 

He wouldn't find cause for woe. 

VI 

He peeped in each hole, to each chamber stole. 

His promising live-stock to view ; 
Grinning applause, he just showed them his claws. 
And they shrunk with affright from his ugly sight. 
Whose work they delighted to do. 

VII 

Satan poked his red nose into crannies so small 

One would think that the innocents fair. 
Poor lambkins I were just doing nothing at all 
But settling some dress or arranging some ball. 
But the Devil saw deeper there. 
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vm 

A Priest, at whose elbow the Devil during prayer 

Sate familiarly, side by side. 
Declared that, if the tempter were there, 

His presence he would not abide. 
Ah 1 ah 1 thought Old Nick, that's a very stale trick, 
For without the Devil, O favorite of evil. 

In your carriage you would not ride. 

IX 

Satan next saw a brainless King, 

Whose house was as hot as his own ; 
Many imps in attendance were there on the wing. 
They flapped the pennon and twisted the sting. 
Close by the very Throne. 



Ah, ha ! thought Satan, the pasture is good. 

My Cattle will here thrive better than others ; 
They dine on news of human blood. 
They sup on the groans of the dying and dead. 
And supperless never will go to bed ; 

Which will make them fat as their brothers. 

XI 

Fat as the fiends that feed on blood. 

Fresh and warm from the fields of Spain, 
Where ruin ploughs her gory way. 
Where the shoots of earth are nipped in the bud, 
Where Hell is the Victor's prey, 
Its glory the meed of the slain. 

viii. 1 the Devil II Ac, Rossetti. 
xi. 4 Where, Rossetti || When, SheUey, 1812. 
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xn 

Fat — as the death-birds on Erin's shore, 
That glutted themselves in her dearest gore, 

And flitted round Castlereagh, 
When they snatched the Patriot's heart, that his 

grasp 
Had torn from its widow's maniac clasp, 

And fled at the dawn of day. 

• 

xm 

Fat — as the reptiles of the tomb. 

That riot in corruption's spoil, 
That fret their Uttle hour in gloom. 
And creep, and live the while. 

xrv 

Fat as that Prince's maudlin brain. 

Which, addled by some gilded toy. 
Tired, gives his sweetmeat, and again 

Cries for it, like a humored boy. 

XV 

For he is fat, — his waistcoat gay. 
When strained upon a levee day. 

Scarce meets across his princely paunch ; 
And pantaloons are like half moons 
Upon each brawny haunch. 

XVI 

How vast his stock of calf 1 when plenty 
Had filled his empty head and heart. 

Enough to satiate f oplings twenty. 
Could make his pantaloon seams start. 
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xvn 

The Devil (who sometimes is called nature). 
For men of power provides thus well. 

Whilst every change and every feature. 
Their great ori^ caa teS, 

xvin 

Satan saw a lawyer a viper slay, 
That crawled up the leg of his table, 

It reminded him most marvellously 
Of the story of Cain and Abel. 

XIX 

The wealthy yeoman, as he wanders 

His fertile fields among, 
And on his thriving cattle ponders. 

Counts his sure gains, and hums a song ; 
Thus did the Devil, through earth walking, 
Himi low a hellish song. 

XX 

For they thrive well whose garb of gore 

Is Satan's choicest livery. 
And they thrive well who from the poor 

Have snatched the bread of penury, 
And heap the houseless wanderer's store. 

On the rank pile of luxury. 

XXI 

The Bishops thrive, though they are big ; 
The Lawyers thrive, though they are thin ; 
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For every gown, and every wig, 

Hides the safe thrift of Hell within. 



xxu 

Thus pigs were never counted clean, 
Although they dine on finest com ; 

And cormorants are sin-like lean. 

Although they eat from night to mom. 

xxin 

Oh 1 why is the Father of Hell in such glee. 
As he grins from ear to ear? 

Why does he doff his clothes joyfully, 

As he skips, and prances, and flaps his wing. 
As he sidles, leers, and twirls his sting, 
And dares, as he is, to appear ? 

xxrv 

A statesman passed — alone to him, 

The Devil dare his whole shape uncover. 

To show each feature, every limb. 
Secure of an unchanging lover. 

XXV 

At this known sign, a welcome sight. 
The watchful demons sought their King, 

And every fiend of the Stygian night, 
Was in an instant on the wing. 

XXVI 

Pale Loyalty, his guilt-steeled brow. 

With wreaths of gory laurel crowned : 
The hell-hounds. Murder, Want and Woe, 
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Forever hungering flocked around ; 
From Spain had Satan sought their food, 
'Twas human woe and human blood I 

xxvn 

Hark I the earthquake's crash I hear, — 
Kings turn pale, and Conquerors start, 

Ruffians tremble in their fear, 
For their Satan doth depart. 

xxvni 

This day fiends give to revelry 
To celebrate their King's return. 

And with deUght its sire to see 
Hell's adamantine limits burn. 

XXIX 

But were the Devil's sight as keen 
As Reason's penetrating eye, 

His sulphurous Majesty I ween, 
Would find but little cause for joy, 

XXX 

For the sons of Reason see 

That, ere fate consume the Pole, 

The false Tyrant's cheek shall be. 
Bloodless as his coward soul. 
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FRAGMENT OF A SONNET: 

FABEWELL TO NORTH DEVON 



Where man's profane and tainting hand 
Nature's primeval loveliness has marred, 
And some few souls of the high bliss debarred 
Which else obey her powerful eonmiand ; 

. . . mountain piles 
That load in grandeur Cambria's emerald vales. 
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Hail to thee, Cambria! for the unfettered wind 
Which from thy wilds even now methinks I feel, 
Chasing the clouds that roll in wrath behind, 
And tightening the soul's laxest nerves to steel ; 
True moimtain Liberty alone may heal 
The pain which Custom's obdura<5ies bring. 
And he who dares in fancy even to steal 
One draught from Snowdon's ever sacred spring 
Blots out the unholiest rede of worldly witnessing. 

And shall that soul, to selfish peace resigned, 
So soon forget the woe its fellows share ? 
Can Snowdon's Lethe from the freebom mind 
So soon the page of injured penury tear ? 

Fragments of a Sonnet : Farewell to North Devon. Published 
by Dowden, Life oj Shelley, 1887, dated August, 1812. 

On leaving London for Wales : A Fragment, Published by 
Dowden, Life of Shelley, 1887, dated Noyember, 1812. 
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Does this fine mass of human passion dare 
To sleep, unhonoring the patriot's fall. 
Or life's sweet load in quietude to bear 
While millions famish even in Luxury's hall. 
And Tyranny high raised stem lowers on all ? 

No, Cambria I never may thy matchless vales 
A heart so false to hope and virtue shield ; 
Nor ever may thy spirit-breathing gales 
Waft freshness to the slaves who dare to yield. 
For me I . . . the weapon that I bum to wield 
I seek amid thy rocks to ruin hurled, 
That Beason's flag may over Freedom's field, 
Symbol of bloodless victory, wave unfurled, 
A meteor-sign of love effulgent o'er the world. 



Do thou, wild Cambria, calm each struggling 

thought ; 
Cast thy sweet veil of rocks and woods between. 
That by the soul to indignation wrought 
Mountains and dells be mingled with the scene ; 
Let me forever be what I have been. 
But not forever at my needy door 
Let Misery linger speechless, pale and lean ; 
I am the friend of the unfriended poor, — 
Let me not madly stain their righteous cause in 
gore. 
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THE WANDERINQ JEW'S SOLILOQUY 

Is it the Eternal Triune, is it He 
Who dares arrest the wheels of destiny 
And plunge me in the lowest Hell of Hells ? 
Will not the lightning's blast destroy my frame? 
Will not steel drink the blood-life where it 

swells? 
No — let me hie where dark Destruction dwells, 
To rouse her from her deeply cavemed lair, 
And taunting her cursed sluggishness to ire 
Light long Oblivion's death torch at its flame 
And calmly mount Annihilation's pyre. 

Tyrant of Earth I pale misery's jackal thou I 
Are there no stores of vengeful violent fate 
Within the magazines of thy fierce hate ? 
No poison in the clouds to bathe a brow 
That lowers on thee with desperate contempt ? 
Where is the noonday pestilence that slew 
The myriad sons of Israel's favored nation ? 
Where the destroying minister that flew 
Pouring the fiery tide of desolation 
Upon the leagued Assyrian's attempt? 
Where the dark Earthquake demon who ingorged 
At the dread word Korah's imconscious crew? 
Or the Angel's two^dged sword of fire that 

urged 
Our primal parents from their bower of bliss 

The Wandering Jew's Soliloquy. Published by DobeU, 1887. 
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(Beared by thine hand) for errors not their own 
By Tbine omniscient mind foredoomed, foreknown ? 
Yes I £ would court a ruin such as this, 
Almighty Tyrant ! and give thanks to Thee — 
Drink deeply — drain the cup of hate — remit this 
I may die. 



^ 



DOUBTFUL, LOST AND UNPUB- 
LISHED POEMS 



DOUBTFUL POEMS 



THE WANDERING JEW 



A poem in MS., entitled The Wandering Jew, was offered 
by Shelley to Ballantyne & Co. of Edinburgh in the early 
summer of 1810, and declined by them September 24. It 
was immediately afterward, on September 28, offered by 
him to Stockdale of London, to whom he ordered Ballantyne 
& Co. to send the MS. ; but, as they delayed or failed to do 
so, he sent to Stockdale a second MS. which he had retained. 
A poem, thus entitled, was published, as by Shelley, in The 
Edinburgh Literary Journal, June 27 and July 4, 1829. The 
editor stated that the MS. was in Shelley's handwriting, and 
had remained for the preceding twenty years in the custody 
of a literary gentleman of Edinburgh, to whom Shelley in 
person had offered it for publication while on a visit to that 
city. A second version of the same poem was published, as 
by Shelley, and with Mrs. Shelley's consent, but without 
mention of the former publication, in Fraser^Sy July, 1831. 
Lines 435, 443-451, were quoted by Shelley as a motto for 
chapter viii., and lines 780, 782-790 for chapter x. of St 
Irvyne, 1811. These last lines, and lines 1401-1408, were 
quoted by Med win {Life, i. 56, 58), who ascribes them to 
Shelley, and are given among the Juvenilia by Rossetti, 
Forman and Dowden. The poem, as it appeared in Fraser^s, 
appears to have been edited, by omission or alteration or 
both, and Mrs. Shelley's statement made below refers exclu- 
sively to such editing. Three lines are quoted in the IntrO" 
ductum to Fraser^s version, as follows, — " There is a pretty, 
affecting passage at the end of the fourth canto, which we 
dare say bore reference to the cloud of family misfortune in 
which he [Shelley] was then enveloped : — 

** * 'Tis mournful when the deadliest hate 
Of friends, of fortune, and of fate, 
Is levelled at one fated head.' " 
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These lines are also quoted by Medwia {Life^ i. 364) as 
written " in his seventeenth year," but he does not mention 
independent authority for them. They do not, however, 
appear in the poem as given in either version. Such are the 
facts making for Shelley's authorship. 

On the other hand Medwin claims to have written the 
poem, with aid from Shelley, and ascribes to him a conclud- 
ing portion, embodying speculative opinions, which has never 
come to light. It is plain that the poem was not printed 
from Medwin's MS., which he does not himself seem to have 
consulted. His memory of the past was at best a confused 
one, as is shown by the inaccuracy of his Life of the poet ; 
and, when the matter related to his literary partnership with 
Shelley, as in his translations at Pisa, his recollection of the 
share of each in their joint work was, one is compelled to 
think, very feeble indeed. It may, at least, be fairly sur- 
mised that more of Shelley's work goes under Medwin's 
name than has ever been afiBrmed. In the present instance 
Medwin's assertion of authorship, in which several blunders 
are obvious, is of no more value than other unsupported and 
loose statements by him, which would certainly be accepted 
only provisionally and with doubt. In view of the facts 
above, that Shelley twice offered the poem as his own and 
that it was twice printed from different MSS. without Med- 
win's interposition, the claim of a far more trustworthy 
writer would be much impaired. If the internal evidence 
of the poem be appealed to, the opinion that it is substan- 
tially Shelley's work is as much strengthened. The most 
plausible hypothesis is that Shelley worked with Medwin 
upon the subject in prose and in the first versification made 
of the prose ; that he then rewrote the whole, confined 
the poem to the story, and reserved the speculative part, 
which has never appeared, among those early materials out 
of which Queen Mob was made and to which, both prose and 
verse, he referred in saying, that Queen Mob was written in 
his eighteenth and nineteenth year, or 180^10 ; but that 7^ 
Wandering Jew, as we have it, is substantially the poem 
offered by him for publication in 1810, and that it was Shel- 
ley's work and not Medwin's, are statements as well sup- 
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ported by eztemal and internal evidence as can be looked 
for in such cases. Forman and, though with less decision, 
Dowden reject the poem, and therefore it is here placed in 
this division. 

The following documentary account of it is condensed from 
the Introduction to the reprint in the Shelley Society Publi- 
cations by Mr. Bertram Dobell, who discovered the Edin- 
burgh 1829 version. 

Messrs. Ballantyne and Co. (from Edinburgh) to Shelley, 
September 24, 1810 : " Sir, — The delay which occurred in 
our reply to you, respecting the poem you have obligingly 
offered us for publication, has arisen from our literary 
friends and advisers (at least such as we have confidence in) 
being in the country at this season, as is usual, and the time 
they have bestowed on its perusal. 

*' We are extremely sorry at length, after the most mature 
deliberation, to be under the necessity of declining the honor 
of being the publishers of the present poem ; not that we 
doubt its success, but that it is perhaps better suited to the 
character and liberal feelings of the English, than the 
bigoted spirit which yet pervades many cultivated minds in 
this country. Even Walter Scott is assailed on all hands, at 
present, by our Scotch spiritual and evangelical magazines 
and instructors, for having promulgated atheistical doctrines 
in The Lady of the Lake. 

" We beg you will have the goodness to advise us how it 
should be returned, and we think its being consigned to 
some person in London would be more likely to ensure its 
safety than addressing it to Horsham." Stockdale^s Budget, 
1827. (Hotten's SheUey, i. 41 ) 

Shelley (from Field Place) to Stockdale, September 28, 
1810 : " Sir, — I sent, before I had the pleasure of knowing 
you, the MS. of a poem to Messrs. Ballantyne and Co., 
Edinburgh ; they have declined publishing it, with the en- 
closed letter. I now offer it to you, and depend upon your 
honor as a gentleman for a fair price for the copyright. It 
will be sent to you from Edinburgh. The subject is The 
Wandering Jew. As to its containing atheistical principles, 
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I assure you I was wholly unaware of the fact hinted at. 
Tour good sense will point out the impossibility of inculcat- 
ing pernicious doctrines in a poem which, as you will see, is 
so totally abstract from any circumstances which occur under 
the possible view of mankind." Stockdale*8 Budget, 1827. 
(Hotten, i. 140.) 

Shelley (from University College) to Stockdale, November 
14, 1810 : " I am surprised that you have not received TTie 
Wandering Jew, and in consequence write to Mr. Ballantyne 
to mention it ; you will, doubtlessly, therefore receive it 
soon." Stockdale's Budget, 1827. (Hotten, i. 44.) 

Shelley (from University College) to Stockdale, Novem- 
ber 19, 1810: "If you have not got The Wande^ng Jeto 
from Mr. B., I will send you a MS. copy which I possess." 
(Hotten, i. 44.) /" 

Shelley (from Oxford) to Stockdale, DecemberS^, 1810 : 
" Will you, if you have got two copies of T%c Wandefmg Jew, 
send one of them to me, as I have thought of some ^rrec- 
tions which I wish to make ; your opinion on it will lijfewise 
much oblige me." Stockdale's Budget, 1827. (Hotten, ^45.) 

The Edinburgh Literary Journal, No. 32, June 20, 182^ — 

% 

"THE POET SHELLEY '^^ 

*• There has recently been put into our hands a manuscripff 
volume, which we look upon as one of the most remarkable 
literary curiosities extant. It is a poem in four cantos, by the 
late poet Shelley, and entirely written in his own hand. It is 
entitled The Wandering Jew, and contains many passages of 
great power and beauty. It was composed upwards of 
twenty years ago, and brought by the poet to Edinburgh, 
which he visited about that period. It has since lain in the 
custody of a literary gentleman of this town, to whom it was 
then offered for publication. We have received permission 
to give our readers a further account of its contents, with 
some extracts, next Saturday ; and it affords us much plea- 
sure to have it in our power to be thus instrumental in res- 
cuing, through the medium of the Literary Journal, from the 
obscurity to which it might otherwise have been consigned, 
one of the earliest and most striking of this gifted poet's 
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prodaotions, the very ezistence of which has never hitherto 
been surmised." [The poem was pablished, Nos. 33, 34, 
(Jane 27, July 4, 1829), with the following remarks] : — 

<* It may possibly have been offered to one or two book- 
sellers, both in London and Edinburgh, without success, and 
this may account for the neglect into which the author 
allowed it to fall, when new cares crowded upon him, and 
new prospects opened round him. Certain it is, that it has 
been carefully kept by the literary gentleman to whom he 
entrusted its perusal when he visited Edinburgh in 1811, and 
would have been willingly surrendered by him at any subse- 
quent period, had any application to that effect been made. . . . 

" Mr. Shelley appears to have had some doubts whether 
to call his poem The Wandering Jeto or The Victim of the 
Eternal Avenger, Both names occur in the manuscript ; but 
had the work been published, it is to be hoped that he would 
finally have fixed on the former, the more especially as the 
poem itself contains very little calculated to give offence to 
the religious reader. The motto on the title-page is from 
the 22d chapter of St. John : < If I will that he tarry till 
I come, what is that to thee ? — follow thou me.' Turning 
over the leaf, we meet with the following Dedication : 
<To Sir Francis Burdett, Bart., M. P., in consideration of the 
active virtues by which both his public and private life is so 
eminently distinguished, the following poem is inscribed by 
the Author.' Again turning the leaf, we meet with the —'* 



« ( 



PREFACE 



" * The subject of the following Poem is an imaginary per- 
sonage, noted for the various and contradictory traditions 
which have prevailed concerning him — the Wandering Jew. 
Many sage monkish writers have supported the authenticity 
of this fact, the reality of his existence. But as the quoting 
them would have led me to annotations perfectly uninterest- 
ing, although very fashionable, I decline presenting anything 
to the public but the bare poem, which they will agree with 
me not to be of sufficient consequence to authorize deep an- 
tiquarian researches on its subject. I might, indeed, have 
introduced, by anticipating future events, the no less grand. 
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although equally groundless, superstitions of the battle of 

Armageddon, the personal reign of J C ^ etc. ; but 

I preferred, improbable as the following tale may appear, 
retaining the old method of describing past events : it is 
certainly more consistent with reason, more interesting, even 
in works of imagination. With respect to the omission of 
elucidatory notes, I have followed the well-known maxim of 
« Do unto others as thou wouldest they should do unto thee." 

••• January, 1811.' " 

"The poem introduced by the above Preface is in four 
cantos ; and though the octosyllabic verse is the most promi- 
nent, it contains a variety of measures, like Sir Walter 
Scott's poetical romances. The incidents are simple, and 
refer rather to an episode in the life of the Wandering Jew, 
than to any attempt at a full delineation of all his adventures. 
We shall give an analysis of the plot, and intersperse, as we 
proceed, some of the most interesting passages of the poem." 

Medwin, Shelley Papers^ pp. 7-9 : " Shortly afterwards ure 
wrote, in conjunction, six or seven cantos on the subject of 
the Wandering Jew, of which the first four, with the excep- 
tion of a very few lines, were exclusively mine. It was a 
thing such as boys usually write, a cento from different favorite 
authors ; the crucifixion scene altogether a plagiary from a 
volume of Cambridge Prize Poems. The part which I con- 
tributed I have still, and was surprised to find totidem verbis 
in Fraser^s Magazine, ... As might be shown by the last 
cantos of that poem, which Fraser did not think worth pub- 
lishing, his [Shelley's] ideas were, at that time, strange and 
incomprehensible, mere elements of thought — images wild, 
vast and Titanic." 

Medwin, Life, i. 64-57: ** Shelley, having abandoned prose 
for poetry, now formed a grand design, a metrical romance 
on the subject of the Wandering Jew, of which the first three 
cantos were, with a few additions and alterations, almost en- 
tirely mine. It was a sort of thing such as boys usually 
write, a cento from different favorite authors ; the vision in 
the third canto taken from I^ewis's Monk, of which, in com- 
mon with Byron, he was a great admirer ; and the cruci- 
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fizion scene altogether a plagiarism from a volume of Cam- 
bridge Prize Poems. The part which I supplied is still in 
my possession. After seven or eight cantos were perpetrated^ 
Shelley sent them to Campbell for his opinion on their 
merits, with a view to publication. The author of the 
Pleasures of Hope returned the MS. with the remark that 
there were only two good lines in it : — 

'' ' It seemed as if an angePs sigh 

Had breathed the plaintiye symphony.' 

Lines, by the way, savoring strongly of Walter Scott. This 
criticism of Campbell's gave a death-blow to our hopes of 
immortality, and so little regard did Shelley entertain for 
the production, that he left it at his lodgings in Edinburgh, 
where it was disinterred by some correspondent of Fraser\ 
and in whose magazine, in 1831, four of the cantos ap- 
peared. The others he very wisely did not think worth 
publishing. 

'* It must be confessed that Shelley's contributions to this 
jnvenile attempt were far the best, and those, with my MS. 
before me, I could, were it worth while, point out, though 
the contrast in the style, and the inconsequence of the opin- 
ions on religion, particularly in the last canto, are sufficiently 
obvious to mark two difPerent hands, and show which pas- 
sages were his. . . . The finale of The Wandering Jew is 
also Shelley's, and proves that thus early he had imbibed 
opinions which were often the subject of our controversies. 
We difPered also as to the conduct of the poem. It was my 
wish to follow the German fragment, and put an end to the 
Wandering Jew — a consummation Shelley would by no 
means consent to." [Mr. Dobell examines the inconsisten- 
cies and the precise statements of Medwin at length.] 

Fraser^Sj July, 1831: "An obscure contemporary has ac- 
cused us of announcing for publication Shelley's poem with- 
out proper authority. We beg to assure him that we have 
the sanction of Mrs. Shelley. O [liver] Y [orke]." 

The [^me : " The important literary curiosity which the 
liberality of the gentleman into whose hands it has fallen, 
enables us now to lay before the public for the first time, in 
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a complete states was offered for publication by Mr. Shelley 
when quite a boy." 

Mrs. Shelley, Note on Queen Mob, 1839, L 102 : « He 
wrote also a poem on the subject of Ahasuerus — being led 
to it by a German Fragment he picked up, dirty and torn, in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. This fell afterwards into other hands 
— and was considerably altered before it was printed.". 



THE WANDERING JEW 

[The collation of the text of the Edinburgh and Fraser versions 
is Mr. Dobell's. The passages in italics are from the Edinburgh 
version.] 

CANTO I 

" Me miserable, wh'ich way shall I fly ? 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair — 
Which way I fly is hell — myself am hell ; 
And in this lowest deep a lower deep, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven." 

Paradise Lost, 

The brilliant orb of parting day 
Diffused a rich and mellow ray 
Above the mountain's brow ; 
It tinged the hills with lustrous light. 
It tinged the promontory's height. 
Still sparkling with the snow ; 
And, as aslant it threw its beam, 
Tipped with gold the mountain stream 
That laved the vale below ; 
Long hung the eye of glory there. 
And lingered as if loth to leave 
A scene so lovely and so fair. 
'Twere luxury even, there to grieve. 
So soft the clime, so halm the air, 
So pure and genial were the skies, 
In sooth Uwas almost Paradise, 
For ne^er did the sun's splendor close 

2 and a 
13 ^ Twere there even luxury 
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On such a picture of repose. 

All, all was tranquil, all was still, 

Save when the music of the rill, 

Or distant waterfall. 

At intervals broke on the ear, 

Which Echo's self was charmed to hear, 

And ceased her babbling call. 

With every charm the landscape glowed 

Which partial Nature^ s hand bestowed ; 

Nor could the mimic hand of art 

Such beauties or such hues impart. 

Light clouds in fleeting livery gay 

Hung, painted in grotesque array. 

Upon the western sky ; 

Forgetful of the approaching dawn, 

The peasants danced upon the lawn, 

For the vintage time was nigh. 

How jocund to the tabor's sound 

O'er the smooth, trembling turf they bound. 

In every measure light and free. 

The very soul of harmony ! 

Grace in each attitude, they move, 

They thrill to amorous ecstasy. 

Light as the dewdrops of the mom, 

That hang upon the blossomed thorn, 

Subdued by the power of resistless Love. 

Ah ! days of innocence, of joy. 

Of rapture that knows no alloy. 

Haste on, — ye roseate hours, 

Free from the world^s tumultuous cares. 

From pale distrust, from hopes and fears, 

Baneful concomitants of time, — 

*Tis yours, beneath this favored clime. 

Your pathway strewn with flowers, 

20 where 

21 Ova 
23 pleased 

36 The smooth turf trembling as they 
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Upborne on pleasures downy umg^ 

To quaff a long imfading spring^ 

And beat with light and careless step the ground; 

The fairest floioers too soon grow sere^ 

Too soon shall tempests blast the year^ 

And sin's eternal winter reign around. 

But see, what forms are those. 

Scarce seen by glimpse of dim twilight. 

Wandering o'er the mountain's height ? 

They swiftly haste to the vale below. 

One wraps his mantle around his brow. 

As if to hide his woes ; 

And as his steed impetuous flies, 

What strange fire flashes from his eyes ! 

The far oflf city's murmuring sound 

Was borne on the breeze which floated around ; 

Noble Padua's lofty spire 

Scarce glowed with the sunbeam's latest fire, 

Tet dashed the travellers on ; 

Ere night o'er the earth was spread. 

Full many a mile they must have sped, 

Ere their destined course was run. 

Welcome was the moonbeam's ray. 

Which slept upon the towers so g^y. 

But, hark ! a convent's vesper bell — 

It seemed to be a very spell ! 

The stranger checked his courser's rein, 

And listened to the mournful sound ; 

Listened — and paused — and paused again ; 

A thrill of pity and of pain 

Through his inmost soul had passed. 

While gushed the tear-drops silently and fast. 

A crowd was at the convent gate, 
The gate was opened wide ; 
No longer on his steed he sate, 
But mingled with the tide. 
He felt a solemn awe and dread. 
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As he the chapel entered ; 

Dim was the light from the pale moon beaming. 

As it fell on the saint-cyphered panes, 

Or, from the western window streaming, 

Tinged the pillars with varied stains. 

To the eye of enthusiasm strange forms were gliding 

In each dusky recess of the aisle ; 

And indefined shades in succession were striding 

O'er the coignes ^ of the gothic pile. 

The pillars to the vaulted roof 

In airy lightness rose ; 

Now they mount to the rich Gothic ceiling aloof 

And exquisite tracery disclose. 

The altar illumined now darts its bright rays. 

The train passed in*brilliant array ; 

On the shrine Saint Pietro's rich ornaments blaze, 

And rival the brilliance of day. 

Hark I — now the loud organ swells full on the ear — 

So sweetly mellow, chaste, and clear ; 

Melting, kindling, raising, firing, 

Delighting now, and now inspiring, 

Peal upon peal the music floats ; 

Now they Ust still as death to the dying notes ; 

Whilst the soft voices of the choir. 

Exalt the soul from base desire. 

Till it mounts on unearthly pinions free. 

Dissolved in heavenly ecstasy. 

Now a dead stillness reigned around. 
Uninterrupted by a sound ; 
Save when in deadened response ran 
The last faint echoes down the aisle, 
Reverberated through the pile, 
As within the pale the holy man. 
With voice devout and saintly look. 
Slow chanted from the sacred book, 

^ Buttress or ooig^ of vantage. Macbeth, 
07 pillared pile 
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Or pious prayers were duly said 

For spirits of departed dead. 

With beads and crucifix and hood. 

Close by his side the abbess stood; 

Now her dark penetrating eyes 

Were raised in suppliance to heaven, 

And now her bosom heaved with sighs. 

As if to human weakness given. 

Her stem, severe, yet beauteous brow 

Frowned on all who stood below ; 

And the fire which flashed from her steady gaze, 

As it turned on the listening crowd its rays, 

Superior virtue told, — 

Virtue as pure as heaven's own dew. 

But which, untainted, never knew 

To pardon weaker mould. 

The heart though chaste and cold as snow — 

'Twere faulty to be virtuous so. 

Not a whisper now breathed in the pillared aisle. 

Tlie stranger advanced to the altar high — 

Convulsive was heard a smothered sigh ! 

Lo ! four fair nuns to the altar draw near. 

With solemn footstep, as the whUe 

A fainting novice they bear ; 

The roses from her cheek are fled 

But there the lily reigns instead ; 

Light as a sylph^Sy her form confessed 

Beneath the drapery of her vest, 

A perfect grace and symmetry ; 

Her eyes, with rapture formed to move. 

To melt with tenderness and love, 

Or beam with sensibility. 

To Heaven were raised in pious prayer, 

A silent eloquence of woe ; 

Now hung the pearly tear-drop there ; 

Sate on her cheek a fixed despair ; 

And now she beat her bosom bare^ 

As pure as driven snow. 
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Nine graceful novices aronnd 
Fresh roses strew upon the ground ; 
In purest white arrayed, 
Nine spotless vestal virgins shed 
Sabsean incense o'er the head 
Of the devoted maid. 

They dragged her to the altar's pale, 
The traveller leant against the rail, 
And gazed with eager eye, — 
His cheek was flushed with sudden glow, 
On his brow sate a darker shade of woe. 
As a transient expression fled by. 

The sympathetic feeling flew 
Through every breast, from man to man ; 
Confused and open clamors ran — 
Louder and louder still they grew ; 
When the abbess waved her hand, 
A stem resolve was in her eye. 
And every wild tumultuous cry 
Was stilled at her conamaud. 

The abbess made the well known sign — 

The novice reached the fatal shrine, 

And mercy implored from the power divine ; 

At length she shrieked aloud. 

She dashed from the supporting nun. 

Ere the fatal rite was done. 

And plunged amid the crowd. 

Confusion reig^ned throughout the throng — 

Still the novice fled along, 

Impelled by frantic fear. 

When the maddened traveller's eager grasp 

In firmest yet in wildest clasp 

Arrested her career. 

As fainting from terror she sank on the ground, 

Her loosened locks floated her fine form aronnd ; 

163 strewed 
165 Three 
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Ho longer lier tliroblng 

Its aainatiflB dead ; 

Ko more her fereiiik poke beat Ugh 

Ei|>i€Mi<Tn dwelt Bot in ber fij^ 

Her wildered senses fled. 



Haik ! Hark ! tiie demon of tiie 
I see his vast expanding f onn 
Blend with the strai^ and snlphnrans glare 
Of ecnnets through the tnrlnd air. 
TeSy 'twas his Toiee, I heard its roary 
The wild wares lashed the earemed shcoe 
In angry mormnrs hoarse and loud, — 
Higher and higher still they rise ; 
Bed lightnings gleam froon ererj elood 
And paint wild shapes npon the skies ; 
The eehmng thunder rolls around, 
Conynlsed with earthquake roeks the ground. 

The traveller yet undaunted stood. 

He heeded not the roaring flood ; 

Tet Rosa slept, her bosom bare. 

Her cheek was deadly pale. 

The ringlets of her auburn hair 

Streamed in a lengthened trail. 

And motionless her seraph form ; 

Unheard, unheeded raved the storm ; 

Whilst, borne on the wing of the gale. 

The harrowing shriek of the white sea-mew 

As o'er the midnight surge she flew, — 

The howlings of the squally blast, 

As o'er the beetling cliffs it passed. 

Mingled with the peals on high. 

That, swelling louder, echoed by, — 

Assailed the traveller's ear. 

He heeded not the maddened storm 

As it pelted against his lofty form ; 
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He felt no awe, no fear ; 
In contrast, like the courser pale ^ 
That stalks along Death's pitchy vale 
With silent, with gigantic tread, 
Trampling the dying and the dead. 

Rising from her death-like trance, 
Fair Rosa met the stranger's glance ; 
She started from his chilling gaze, — 
Wild was it as the tempest's blaze. 
It shot a lurid gleam of light, 
A secret spell of sudden dread, 
A mystic, strange, and harrowing fear, 
As when the spirits of the dead. 
Dressed in ideal shapes appear. 
And hideous glance on human sight ; 
Scarce could Rosa's frame sustain 
The chill that pressed upon her brain. 

Anon, that transient spell was o'er ; 

Dark clouds deform his brow no more. 

But rapid fled away ; 

Sweet fascination dwelt around. 

Mixed with a soft, a silver sound, 

As soothing to the ravished ear. 

As what enthusiast lovers hear ; 

Which seems to steal along the sky. 

When mountain mists are seen to fly 

Before the approach of day. 

He seized on wondering Rosa's hand, 

" And, ah I " cried he, " be this the band 

Shall join us, till this earthly frame 

Sinks convulsed in bickering flame — 

When around the demons yell. 

And drag the sinful wretch to hell, 

Then, Rosa, will we part — 

Then fate, and only fate's decree, 

^ '* Behold a pale horse, and his name that sate upon him was 
Death, and Hell followed with him." — Bevdation^ vi. 8. 
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Shall tear thy lovely soul from me, 

And rend thee from my heart. 

Long has Paulo sought in vain 

A friend to share his grief ; 

Never will he seek again, 

For the wretch has found relief, 

Till the Prince of Darkness bursts his chain, 

Till death and desolation reign. 

Rosa, wilt thou then be mine ? 

Ever fairest, I am thine ! " 

He ceased, and on the howling blast. 

Which wildly round the mountain passed, 

Died his accents low ; 

Yet fiercely howled the midnight storm, 

As Paulo bent his awful form, 

And leaned his lofty brow. 

ROSA 

" Stranger, mystic stranger, rise ; 
Whence do these tumults fill the skies ? 
Who conveyed me, say, this night. 
To this wild and cloud-capped height ? 
Who art thou ? and why am I 
Beneath Heaven's pitiless canopy ? 
For the wild winds roar around my head ; 
Lightnings redden the wave ; 
Was it the power of the mighty dead, 
Who live beneath the grave ? 
Or did the Abbess drag me here 
To make yon swelling surge my bier ? " 

PAULO 

" Ah, lovely Rosa ! cease thy fear, 
It was thy friend who bore thee here — 
I, thy friend, till this fabric of earth 
Sinks in the chaos that gave it birth ; 
Till the meteor-bolt of the God above 
Shall tear its victim from his love, — 
That love which must unbroken last, 
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Till the hour of envious fate is past, 

Till the mighty basements of the sky 

In bickering hell-flames heated Hy. 

E'en then will I sit on some rocky height, 

Whilst around lower clouds of eternal night ; 

E'en then will I loved Rosa save 

From the yawning abyss of the grave ; 

Or, into the gulf impetuous hurled 

If sinks with its latest tenants the world, 

Then will our souls in union fly 

Throughout the wide and boundless sky ; 

Then, free from the ills that envious fate 

Has heaped upon our mortal state, 

We'll taste ethereal pleasure ; 

Such as none but thou canst give, 

Such as none but I receive, — 

And rapture without measure." 

As thus he spoke, a sudden blaze 

Of pleasure mingled in his gaze. 

Illumined by the dazzling light. 

He glows with radiant lustre bright ; 

His features with new glory shine, 

And sparkle as with beams divine. 
" Strange, awful being," Rosa said, 
'' Whence is this superhuman dread, 

That harrows up my inmost frame ? 

Whence does this unknown tingling flame 

Consume and penetrate my soul ? 

By turns with fear and love possessed, 

Tumultuous thoughts swell high my breast i 

A thousand wild emotions roll. 

And mingle their resistless tide ; 

O'er thee some magic arts preside ; 

As by the influence of a charm, 

Lulled into rest, my griefs subside, 

And, safe in thy protecting arm, 

I feel no power can do me harm. 

But the storm raves wildly o'er the sea, — 

Bear me away I I confide in thee ! " 
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CANTO n 

** I could a tale unfold, whose sUghtert word 
Would harrow up thy soulf freeze thy yOung blood. 
Make thy two eyea, like stars, start from their sphares ; 
Thy knotted and combing looks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end. 
Like quills upon the fretful porou|rfne.** 

HamUL 

The horrors of the mighty blast, 

The lowering tempest clouds, were passed — 

Had sunk beneath the main ; 

Light baseless mists were all that fled 

Above the weary traveller's head, 

As he left the spacious plain. 

Fled were the vapors of the night. 
Faint streaks of rosy tinted light 
Were painted on the matin gray ; 
And as the sun began to rise 
To pour his animating ray, 
Glowed with his fire the eastern skies. 
The distant rocks, the far-off bay, 
The ocean's sweet and lovely blue. 
The mountain's variegated breast. 
Blushing with tender tints of dawn. 
Or with fantastic shadows dressed ; 
The waving wood, the opening lawn. 
Rose to existence, waked anew, 
In colors exquisite of hue ; 
Their mingled charms Victorio viewed, 
And lost in admiration stood. 

From yesternight how changed the scene, 

When howled the blast o'er the dark cliff's side, 

And mingled with the maddened roar 

Of the wild surge that lashed the shore. 

To-day — scarce heard the whispering breeze. 

And still and motionless the seas. 

Scarce heard the murmuring of their tide ; 
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All, all is peaceful and serene ; 
Serenely on Victorious breast 
It breathed a soft and tranqoil rest, 
Which bade each wild emotion cease, 
And hushed the passions into peace. 

Along the winding Fo he went ; 

His footsteps to the spot were bent 

Where Paulo dwelt, his wandered friend. 

For thither did his wishes tend. 

Koble Victorio's race was proud. 

From Cosmo's blood he came ; 

To him a wild untutored crowd 

Of vassals in allegiance bowed. 

Illustrious was his name ; 

Yet vassals and wealth he scorned to go 

Unnoticed with a man of woe ; 

Gray hope and expectation sate 

Throned in his eager eye. 

And, ere he reached the castle gate, 

The sun had mounted high. 

Wild was the spot where the castle stood, 

Its towers embosomed deep in wood ; 

Gigantic cliffs, with craggy steeps, 

Reared their proud heads on high, — 

Their bases were washed by the foaming deeps. 

Their summits were hid in the sky ; 

From the valley below they excluded the day. 

That valley ne'er cheered by the sunbeam's ray ; 

Nought broke on the silence drear. 

Save the hungry vultures darting by. 

Or eagles yelling fearfully. 

As they bore to the rocks their prey ; 

Or when the fell wolf ravening prowled. 

Or the gaunt wild boar fiercely howled 

His hideous screams on the night's dull ear. 

Borne on pleasure's downy wing, 

Downy as the breath of spring, 
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Not thus fled Paulo's hours away, 
Though brightened by the cheerful day. 
Friendship or wine, or softer love, 
The sparkling eye, the foaming bowl. 
Could with no lasting rapture move. 
Nor still the tumults of his soul. 
And yet there was in Rosa's kiss 
A momentary thrill of bliss ; 
Oft the dark clouds of grief would fly 
Beneath the beams of sympathy ; 
And love and converse sweet bestow 
A transient requiem from woe. — 

Strange business, and of import vast. 

On things which long ago were past 

Drew Paulo oft from home ; 

Then would a darker, deeper shade, 

By sorrow traced, his brow o'erspread 

And o'er his features roam. 

Oft as they spent the midnight hour, 

And heard the wintry wild winds rave 

Midst the roar and spray of the dashing wave, 

Was Paulo's dark brow seen to lower. 

Then, as the lamp's uncertain blaze 

Shed o'er the hall its partial rays, 

And shadows strange were seen to fall, 

And glide upon the dusky wall. 

Would Paulo start with sudden fear. 

Why then unbidden gushed the tear, 

As he muttered strange words to the ear ? 

Why frequent heaved the smothered sigh ? 

Why did he gaze on vacancy. 

As if some strange form was near ? 

Then would the fillet of his brow 

Fierce as a fiery furnace glow. 

As it burned with red and lambent flame ; 

Then would cold shuddering seize his frame. 

As gasping he labored for breath. 

102 shudderingSf Shelley, St. Irvyne, 1811. ' 
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The strange light of his gorgon eye, 

As, frenzied and rolling dreadfully, 

It glared with terrific gleam, 

Would chill like the spectre gaze of death. 

As, conjured by feverish dream. 

He seems o'er the sick man's couch to stand. 

And shakes the dread lance in his skeleton hand. 

But when the paroxysm was o'er, 

And clouds deformed his brow no more. 

Would Rosa soothe his tumults dire, 

Would bid him calm his grief, 

Would quench reflection's rising fire. 

And give his soul relief. 

As on his form with pitying eye 

The ministering angel hung. 

And wiped the drops of agony. 

The music of her siren tongue 

Lulled forcibly his griefs to rest ; 

Like fleeting visions of the dead. 

Or midnight dreams, his sorrows fled ; 

Waked to new life, through all his soul 

A soft delicious languor stole, 

And lapped in heavenly ecstasy 

He sank and fainted on her breast. 

'Twas on an eve, the leaf was sere. 
Howled the blast round the castle drear. 
The boding night-bird's hideous cry 
Was mingled with the warning sky ; 
Heard was the distant torrent's dash. 
Seen was the lightning's dark red flash, 
As it gleamed on the stormy cloud ; 
Heard was the troubled ocean's roar. 
As its wild waves lashed the rocky shore ; 

104 gaze of his meteor Shelley, St. Irvyne, 1811. 

105 As II Which Shelley, St. Irvyne, 1811. 

106 It, omit; hideous Shelley, St. Irvyne, 1811. 
110 dread \\fdl Shelley, St. Irvyne, 1811. 
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The thunder fluttered load, 

As wilder still the lightnings flew ; 

Wilder as the tempest blew, 

More wildly strange their converse grew. 

They talked of the ghosts of the mighty dead, — 

If, when the spark of life were fled. 

They visited this world of woe ? 

Or, were it bat a fantasy. 

Deceptive to the feverish eye, 

When strange forms flashed upon the sight, 

And stalked along at the dead of night ? 

Or if, in the realms above. 

They still, for mortals left below, 

Retained the same affection's glow^ 

In friendship or in love ? — 

Debating thus, a pensive train. 

Thought upon thought began to rise ; 

Her thrilling wild harp Rosa took ; 

What sounds in softest murmurs broko 

From the seraphic strings ! 

Celestials borne on odorous wings 

Caught the dulcet melodies ; 

The life-blood ebbed in every vein, 

As Paulo listen'd to the strain. 



SONG 

What sounds are those that float upon the air. 
As if to bid the fading day farewell, — 
What form is that so shadowy, yet so fair, 
Which glides along the rough and pathless dell ? 

Nightly those sounds swell full upon the breeze. 
Which seems to sigh as if in sympathy ; 
They hang amid yon cliff-embosomed trees. 
Or float in dying cadence through the sky. 

Now rests that form upon the moonbeam pale, 
la piteous strains of woe its vesper sings ; 
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Now — now it traverses the silent vale, 
Borne on transparent ether*s viewless wings. 

Oft will it rest beside yon abbey's tower, 
Which lifts its ivy-mantled mass so high ; 
Rears its dark head to meet the storms that lower, 
And braves the trackless tempests of the sky. 

That form, the embodied spirit of a maid, 
Forced by a perjured lover to the grave ; 
A desperate fate the maddened girl obeyed. 
And from the dark clifEs plunged into the wave. 

There the deep murmurs of the restless surge, 
The mournful shriekings of the white sea-mew, 
The warring waves, the wild winds, sang her dirge. 
And o'er her bones the dark red coral grew. 

Yet though that form be sunk beneath the main, 
Still rests her spirit where its vows were given ; 
Still fondly visits each loved spot again. 
And pours its sorrows on the ear of Heaven. 

That spectre wanders through the abbey dale, 
And suffers pangs which such a fate must share ; 
Early her soul sank in death's darkened vale, 
And ere long all of us must meet her there. 

She ceased, and on the listening ear 
Her pensive accents died ; 
So sad they were, so softly clear, 
It seemed as if some angel's sigh 
Had breathed the plaintive symphony ; 
So ravishingly sweet their close. 
The tones awakened Paulo's woes ; 
Oppressive recollections rose. 
And poured their bitter tide. 
Absorbed awhile in grief he stood ; 
At length he seemed as one inspired. 
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His burning fillet blazed with blood — 
A lambent flame his features fired. 
** The hour is come, the fated hour ; 
Whence is this new, this unf elt power ? — 
Tes, I've a secret to unfold. 
And such a tale as ne'er was told, 
A dreadful, dreadful mystery ! 
Scenes, at whose retrospect e'en now. 
Cold drops of anguish on my brow. 
The icy chill of death I feel : 
Wrap, Rosa, bride, thy breast in steel. 
Thy soul with nerves of iron brace. 
As to your eyes I darkly trace 
My sad, my cruel destiny. 

" Victorio, lend your ears, arise. 
Let us seek the battling skies. 
Wild o'er our heads the thunder crashing, 
And at our feet the wild waves dashing. 
As tempest, clouds, and billows roll, 
In gloomy concert with my soul. 
Rosa, follow me — 
For my soul is joined to thine. 
And thy being's linked to mine — 
Rosa, list to me." 



CANTO m 

" His form had not yet lost 
All its original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the exceaa 
Of glory obscured ; but bis face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Bate on his faded cheek." 

Paradise Loti» 



PAULO 

'Tis sixteen hundred years ago, 
Since I came from Israel's land ; 
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Sixteen hundred years of woe I — 

With deep and furrowing hand 

God's mark is painted on my head ; 

Must there remain imtil the dead 

Hear the last trump, and leave the tomb, 

And earth spouts fire from her riven womb. 

How can I paint that dreadful day, 

That time of tehrar and dismay , 

When, for our sins, a Saviour died. 

And the meek Lamb was crucified ! 

As dread that day, when, borne along 

To slaughter by the insulting throng. 

Infuriate for Deicide, 

I mocked our Saviour, and I cried, 

"Go, go," " Ah ! I will go," said he, 

<< Where scenes of endless bliss invite ; 

To the blest regions of the light 

I go, but thou shalt here remain — 

Thou diest not till I come again " — 

E*en now, by 'horror traced, I see 

His perforated feet and hands ; 

The maddened crowd around him stands ; 

Pierces his side the ruffian spear, 

Big rolls the bitter anguished tear. 

Hark, that deep groan ! — he dies — he dies, — 

And breathes, in death's last agonies. 

Forgiveness to his enemies. 

Then was the noonday glory clouded. 

The sun in pitchy darkness shrouded. 

Then were strange forms through the darkness gleaming, 

And the red orb of night on Jerusalem beaming ; 

Which faintly, with ensanguined light, 

Dispersed the thickening shades of night. 

13 ^Twas on that day^ as 

11 he said J 

21: — 

Nor see thy dying day 
Till I return agun. 
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Convalfled, all nature shook with f ear^ 

As if the very end was near; 

Earth to her centre trembled ; 

Rent in twain was the temples veU; 

The graves gave up their dead ; 

Whilst ghosts and spirits, ghastly pale^ 

Glared hideous on the sight. 

Seen through the dark and lurid air^ 

As fiends arrayed in light 

Threw on the scene a frightful glare. 

And, howling, shrieked with hideous yell — 

They shrieked in joy, for a Saviour fell ! 

*Twas then 1 felt the Almighty's ire ; 

Thenfdl on my remembrance came 

Those words despised, alas I too late I 

The horrors of my endless fate 

Flashed on my soul and shook my frame; 

They scorched my breast as with aflame 

Of unextinguisliable fire ; 

An exquisitely torturing pain 

Offrenzying anguish fired my brain. 

By keen remorse and anguish driven, 

I called for vengeance down from Heaven. 

Bat, ah ! the all-wasting hand of Time 

Might never wear away my crime ! 

I scarce could draw my fluttering hreath — 

Was it the appalling grasp of death ? 

I lay entranced, and deemed he shed 

His dews of poppy o'er my head ; 

But, though the kindly warmth was dead, 

36-39: — 

Convulsed, all uature shook with fear, 
Earth trembled aa if the end was near. 
Bent was the Temple's vail in twain — 
The graves gave up their dead again. 

Fraser'^t. 

49-61: — 

Those words flashed on my soul, my frame, 
Scorched breast and brain as with a flame 
Of unextinguishable flre ! 

JFVawr'*. 
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The self-inflicted torturing pangs 

Of conscience lent their scorpion fangs. 

Still life prolonging after life was fled. 

Methought what glories met my sighti 

As burst a sudden blaze of light 

Illumining the azure skies, — 

I saw the blessed Saviour rise. 

But how unlike to him who bled ! 

Where then his thorn-encircled head ? 

Where the big drops of agony 

Which dimmed the lustre of his eye ? 

Or deathlike hue that overspread 

The features of that heavenly face ? 

Grone now was every mortal trace ; 

His eyes with radiant lustre beamed — 

His form confessed celestial grace, 

And with a blaze of glory streamed. 

Innumerable hosts around, 

Their brows with wreaths immortal crowned. 

With amaranthine chaplets bound, 

As on their wings the cross they bore. 

Deep dyed in the Redeemer's gore. 

Attune their golden harps, and sing 

Loud hallelujahs to their King. 

But in an instant from my sight 
Fled were the visions of delight. 
Darkness had spread her raven pall ; 
Dank, lurid darkness covered all. 
All was as silent as the dead ; 
I felt a petrifying dread. 
Which harrowed up my frame ; 
When suddenly a lurid stream 
Of dark red light, with hideous gleam, 
Shot like a meteor through the night. 
And painted Hell upon the skies — 
The Hell from whence it came. 
What clouds of sulphur seemed to rise ! 
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What sounds were borue upon the air ! 
The breathings of intense despair — 
The piteous shrieks — the wails of woe — 
The screams of torment and of pain — 
The red-hot rack — the clanking chain ! 
I gazed upon the gulf below, 
Till, fainting from excess of fear, 
My tottering knees refused to bear 
My odious weight. I sink — I sink ! 
Already had I reached the brink. 
The fiery waves disparted wide 
To plunge me in their sulphurous tide ; 
When, racked by agonizing pain, 
I started into life again. 

Yet still the impression left behind 
Was deeply graven on my mind 
In characters whose inward trace 
No change or time could e'er deface ; 
A burning cross illumed my brow, 
I hid it with a fillet gray. 
But could not hide the wasting woe 
That wore my wildered soul away, 
And ate my heart with living fire. 
I knew it was the avenger's sway, 
I felt it was the avenger's ire ! 

A burden on the face of earth, 

I cursed the mother who gave me birth ; 

I cursed myself — my native land. 

Polluted by repeated crimes, 

I sought in distant foreign climes 

If change of country could bestow 

A transient respite from my woe. 

Vain from myself the attempt to fly. 

Sole cause of my own misery. 

Since when, in death-like trance I lay. 
Passed, slowly passed, the years away 
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That poured a bitter stream on me ; 

When once I fondly longed to see 

Jerusalem, alas I my native place, 

Jerusalem — alas I no more in name — 

No portion of her former fame 

Had left behind a single trace. 

Her pomp, her splendor, was. no more. 

Her towers no longer seem to rise 

To lift their proud heads- to the skies, — 

Fane and monumental bust 

Long levelled even with the dust. 

The holy pavements were stained with gore, 

The place where the sacred temple stood 

Was crimson-dyed with Jewish blood. 

Long since my parents had been dead, 

All my posterity had bled 

Beneath the dark Crusader's spear, 

No friend was left my path to cheer, 

To shed a few last setting rays 

Of sunshine on my evening days I 

Racked by the tortures of the miiid^ 

How have I longed to plunge beneath 

The mansions of repelling death I 

And strove that resting place tofnd 

Where earthly sorrows cease ! 

Ofty when the tempest-fiends engaged^ 

And the warring unnds tumultuous raged, 

Confounding skies tcith seas. 

Then would I rush to the towering height 

Of the gigantic Teneriffe, 

Or some precipitous cliff. 

All in the dead of the silent night. 

159-195 : — 

'* How have I longed to plunge beneath 
The mansions of repelling death 
Where earthly sorrows cease ! 
Oft have I rushed to the towering height 
Of the gigantic Teneriffe, 
Or some precipitous cliff, 
All in the dead of the stormy night, 
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/ have cast myself from the mountain's height, 
Above was day — below was night ; 
The substantial clouds that lowered beneath 
Bare my detested form ; 
They whirled it above the volcanic breath 
And the meteors of the storm ; 
The torrents of electric flame 
Scorched to a cinder my fated frame. 
Hark to the thunder's awful crash — 
' Hark to the midnight lightning's hiss ! 
At length was heard a sullen dashy 
Which made the hollow rocks around 
Rebellow to the awful sound ; 
The yawning ocean opening wide 
Received me in its vast abysSf 
And whelmed me in its foaming tide. 
Though my astounded senses fled, 
Yet did the spark of life remain; 
Then the wild surges of the main 
Dashed and left me on the rocky shore. 
Oh ! would that I had waked no more ! 
Vain wish ! I lived again to feel 
Torments more fierce than those of hell ! 
A tide of keener pain to roll, 
And the bruises to enter my inmost soul! 

And flung me to the seas. 

The substantial clouds that lowered beneath, 

Bore my detested form ; 

They whirled above volcanic breath 

And the meteors of the storm. 

Hark to the thunder's awful crash ! 

Hark to the midnight lightning's hiss ! 

At length was heard a sullen dash, 

Which made the hollow rocks around 

Rebellow to the awful sound, 

The yawning ocean opening wide, 

Received me in its vast abyss. 

And whelmed me in its foaming tide — 

My astounded senses fled I 

Oh I would that I had waked no more. 

But the wild surge swept my corpse ashore — 

I was not with the dead I 

Fraser''s. 
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I cast myself in Etna's womb,^ 

If haply I might meet my doom 

In torrents of electric flame ; 

Thrice happy had I found a grave 

'Mid fierce combustion's tumults dire, 

'Mid oceans of volcanic fire 

Which whirled me in their sulphurous wave, 

And scorched to a cinder my hated frame, 

Parched up the blood within my veins, 

And racked my breast with damning pains, — 

Then hurled me from the mountain's entrails dread. 

With what unutterable woe 

Even now I feel this bosom glow — 

^ " I cast myself from the oyerhanging summit of the gigantic 
Teneriffe into the wide weltering ocean. The clouds which hung 
upon its base below, bore up my odious weight ; the foaming 
billows, svoln by the fury of the northern blast, opened to receive 
me, and, burying in a vast abyss, at length dashed my almost 
inanimate frame ag^ainst the crags. The bruises entered into my 
soul, but I awoke to life and all its torments. I precipitated my- 
self into the crater of Vesuvius ; the bickering flames and melted 
lava vomited me up again, and though I felt the tortures of the 
damned, though the sulphureous bitumen scorched the blood 
within my veins, parched up my flesh and burnt it to a cinder, 
still did 1 live to drag the galling chain of existence on. Re- 
peatedly have I exposed myself to the tempestuous battling of 
the elements; the clouds which burst upon my head in crash 
terrific and exterminating, and the flaming thunderbolt, hurled 
headlong on me its victim, stunned but not destroyed me. The 
lightning, in bickering coruscation, blasted me; and like the 
scattered [? shattered] oak, which remains a monument of faded 
grandeur, and outlives the other monarchs of the forest, doomed 
me to live forever. Nine times did this dagger enter into my heart 
— the ensanguined tide of existence followed the repeated plunge ; 
at each stroke, unutterable anguish seized my frame, and every 
limb was convulsed by the pangs of approaching dissolution. The 
wounds still closed, and still I breathe the hated breath of life." 

I have endeavored to deviate as little as possible from the ex- 
treme sublimity of idea which the style of the Qerman author, of 
which this is a translation, so forcibly impresses. 
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I bum — I melt with fervent heat — 
Again life's pulses wildly beat — 
What endless throbbing pains I live to feel I 
The elements respect their Maker's seal, — 
That seal deep printed on my fated head. 

Still like the scathed pine-tree's height, 

Braving the tempests of the night, 

Have I 'scaped the bickering fire. 

Like the scathed pine which a monument stands 

Of faded grandeur, which the brands 

Of the tempest-shaken air 

Have riven on the desolate heath. 

Yet it stands majestic even in death. 

And rears its wild form there. 

Thus have I 'scaped the ocean's roar 

The red-hot bolt from God's right hand, 

The flaming midnight meteor brand. 

And Etna's flames of bickering fire. 

Thus am I doomed by fate to stand, 

A monument of the Eternal's ire ; 

Kor can this being pass away, 

Till time shall be no more. 

I pierce with intellectual eye. 

Into each hidden mystery ; 

I penetrate the fertile womb 

Of nature ; I produce to light 

The secrets of the teeming earth. 

And give air's unseen embryos birth ; 

The past, the present, and to come, 

Float in review before my sight ; 

To me is known the magic spell. 

To summon e'en the Prince of Hell ; 

Awed by the Cross upon my head. 

His fiends would obey my mandates dread. 

To twilight change the blaze of noon 

And stain with spots of blood the moon — 

216 flame Shelley, St. Irvyne, 1811. 
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But that an interposing hand 

Restrains my potent arts, my else supreme command. — 

He raised his passion-quivering hand, 

He loosed the gray encircling band, 

A burning Cross was there ; 

Its color was like to recent blood. 

Deep marked upon his brow it stood, 

And spread a lambent glare. 

Dimmer grew the taper's blaze. 

Dazzled by the brighter rays, 

Whilst Paulo spoke — 'twas dead of night — 

Fair Rosa shuddered with affright ; 

Yictorio, fearless, had braved death 

Upon the blood-besprinkled heath ; 

Had heard, unmoved, the cannon's roar, 

Echoing along the Wolga's shore. 

When the thunder of battle was swelling, 

When the birds for their dead prey were yelling, 

When the ensigns of slaughter were streaming, 

And falchions and bayonets were gleaming, 

And almost felt death's chilling hand, 

Stretched on ensanguined Wolga's strand. 

And, careless, scorned for life to cry. 

Yet now he turned aside his eye. 

Scarce could his death-like terror bear. 

And owned now what it was to fear. 

[PAULO] 

Once a funeral met my aching sight. 
It blasted my eyes at the dead of night. 
When the sightless fiends of the tempests rave. 
And hell-birds howl o'er the storm-blackened wave. 
Nought was seen, save at fits, but the meteor's glare 
And the lightnings of God painting hell on the air ; 
Nought was heard save the thunder's wild voice in the 

sky, 

And strange birds who, shrieking, fled dismally by. 
'Twas then from my head my drenched hair that I tore. 
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And bade my vain dagger's point drink my life's gore ; 
'Twas then I fell on the ensanguined earth, 
And cursed the mother who gave me birth I 
My maddened brain could bear no more — 
Hark ! the chilling whirlwind's roar ; 
The spirits of the tombless dead 
Flit around my fated head, — 
Howl horror and destruction round, 
As they quaff my blood that stains the ground^ 
And shriek amid their deadly stave, — 
" Never shalt thou find the grave I 
Ever shall thy fated soul 
In life's protracted torments roll, 
Till, in latest ruin hurled. 
And fate's destruction, sinks the world I 
Till the dead arise from the yawning ground, 
To meet their Maker's last decree. 
Till angels of vengeance flit around. 
And loud yelling demons seize on thee ! " 
Ah ! would were come that fated hour. 
When the clouds of chaos around shall lower ; 
When this globe calcined by the fury of Grod 
Shall sink beneath his wrathful nod I — 

As thus he spake, a wilder gaze 

Of fiend-like horror lit his eye 

With a most unearthly blaze, 

As if some phantom-form passed by. 

At last he stilled the maddening wail 

Of grief, and thus pursued his tale : — 

Oft I invoke the fiends of hell. 

And summon each in dire array — 

I know they dare not disobey 

My stern, my powerful spell. 

Once on a night, when not a breeze 

Ru£3ed the surface of the seas. 

The elements were lulled to rest. 

And all was calm save my sad breast, — 

280 hid 
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On death resolved — intent, 
I marked a circle round my form ; 
About me sacred relics spread, 
The relics of magicians dead. 
And potent incantations read — 
I waited their event. 

All at once grew dark the night, 

Mists of swarthiness hung o'er the pale moonlight. 

Strange yells were heard, the boding cry 

Of the night raven that flitted by. 

Whilst the silver winged mew. 

Startled with screams, o'er the dark wave flew. 

'Twas then I seized a magic wand. 

The wand by an enchanter g^ven. 

And deep dyed in his heart's red blood. 

The crashing thunder pealed aloud ; 

I saw the portentous meteor's glare 

And the lightnings gleam o'er the lurid air ; 

I raised the wand in my trembling hand. 

And pointed Hell's mark at the zenith of Heaven. 

A superhuman sound 

Broke faintly on the listening air ; 

Like to a silver harp the notes, 

And yet they were more soft and clear. 

I wildly strained my eyes around — 

Again the unknown music floats. 

Still stood Hell's mark above my head — 

In wildest accents I summoned the dead — 

And through the unsubstantial night 

It diffused a strange and fiendish light ; 

Spread its rays to the charnel-house air. 

And marked mystic forms on the dark vapors there. 

The winds had ceased — a thick dark smoke 

From beneath the pavement broke ; 

Around ambrosial perfumes breathe 

A frag^rance, grateful to the sense. 

And bliss, past utterance, dispense. 
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The heavy mists, encircling, wreath, 

Disperse, and gradually unfold 

A youthful female form ; — she rode 

Upon a rosy-tinted cloud ; 

Bright streamed her flowing locks of gold ; 

She shone with radiant lustre bright, 

And blazed with strange and dazzling light ; 

A diamond coronet decked her brow, 

Bloomed on her cheek a vermeil glow ; 

The terrors of her fiery eye 

Poured forth insufferable day. 

And shed a wildly lurid ray. 

A smile upon her features played, 

But there, too, sate portrayed 

The inventive malice of a soul 

Where wild demoniac passions roll ; 

Despair and torment 09 her brow, 

Had marked a melancholy woe 

In dark and deepened shade. 

Under those hypocritic smiles. 

Deceitful as the serpent's wiles, 

Her hate and malice were concealed ; 

Whilst on her guilt-confessing face, 

Conscience the strongly printed trace 

Of agony betrayed. 

And all the fallen angel stood revealed. 

She held a poniard in her hand, 

The point was tinged by the lightning s brand ; 

In her left a scroll she bore. 

Crimsoned deep with human gore ; 

And, as above my head she stood. 

Bade me smear it with my blood. 

She said that when it was my doom 

That every earthly pang should cease, 

The evening of my mortal woe 

Would close beneath the yawning tomb. 

And, lulled into the arms of death, 

I should resign my laboring breath. 

And in the sightless realms below 
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Enjoy an endless reign of peace. 

She ceased — O, God, I thank thy grace, 

Which bade me spam the deadly scroll ; 

Uncertain for a while I stood — 

The dagger's point was in my blood. 

Even now I bleed ! — I bleed I 

When suddenly what horrors flew, 

Quick as the lightnings, through my frame ; 

Flashed on my mind the infernal deed, 

The deed which would condemn my soul 

To torments of eternal flame. 

Drops colder than the cavern dew 

Quick coursed each other down my face, 

I labored for my breath ; 

At length I cried, " Avaunt I thou fiend of Hell, 

Avaunt ! thou minister of death ! " 

I cast the volume on the ground, 

Loud shrieked the fiend with piercing yell, 

And more than mortal laughter pealed around. 

The scattered fragments of the storm 

Floated along the Demon's form. 

Dilating till it touched the sky ; 

The clouds that rolled athwart his eye, 

Revealed by its terrific ray, 

Brilliant as the noontide day, 

Gleamed with a lurid fire ; 

Red lightnings darted around his head, 

Thunders hoarse as the groans of the dead 

Pronounced their Maker's ire ; 

A whirlwind rushed impetuous by. 

Chaos of horror filled the sky ; 

I sunk convulsed with awe and dread. 

When I waked the storm was fled. 

But sounds unholy met my ear. 

And fiends of hell were flitting near. 

Here let me pause — here end my tale, 
My mental powers begin to fail ; 
At this short retrospect I faint ; 
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Scarce beats my pulse — I lose my breath, 

I sicken even unto death. 

Oh ! hard would be the task to paint 

And gift with life past scenes again ; 

To knit a long and linkless chain, 

Or strive minutely to relate 

The varied horrors of my fate. 

Rosa I I could a tale disclose, 

So full of horror — full of woes. 

Such as might blast a demon's ear. 

Such as a fiend might shrink to hear — 

But, no — 

Here ceased the tale. Convulsed with fear^ 

The tale yet lived in Rosa's ear — 

She felt a strange mysterious dread, 

A chilling awe as of the dead ; 

Gleamed on her sight the Demon's form ? 

Heard she the fury of the storm ? 

The cries and hideous yells of death ? 

Tottered the ground her feet beneath ? 

Was it the fiend before her stood ? 

Saw she the poniard drop with blood ? 

All seemed to her distempered eye 

A true and sad reality 
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CANTO IV 

Ofhoif yvvoLKoSt kKhh Toprf6vas \4yct' 
v8* a9rc Topytloiaiv tlKdtrn Throis' 
—' fU^Juvai 5* is rh irav fiHtK^ierpowoi' 
f4yKov(ri 5* ot jrKaroiat <l>vffuifiaaiv' 
Sk 5' oftfidrw Ktlfiovtri HvaipiKri filav. 

.^JscHYLUS, Eumenidesy y. 48. 

"What are ye 
So withered and bo wild in yoor attire, 
That look not like th* inhabitants of earth, 
And yet are on't 7 — Liye you, or are you aught 
That man may question ? *' 

Macbeth. 

Ah ! why does man, whom God has sent 

As the Creation's ornament, 

Who stands amid his works confessed 

The first — the noblest — and the best, 

Whose vast — whose comprehensive eye, 

Is boimded only by the sky. 

Overlook the charms which Nature yields, 

The garniture of woods and fields. 

The sun's all vivifying light, 

The glory of the moon by night. 

And to himself alone a foe. 

Forget from whom these blessing^ flow ? 

And is there not in friendship's eye, 

Beaming with tender sympathy. 

An antidote to every woe ? 

And cannot woman's love bestow 

An heavenly paradise below ? 

Such joys as these to man are g^ven, 

And yet you dare to rail at Heaven ; 

Vainly oppose the Almighty Cause, 

Transgress His universal laws ; 

Forfeit the pleasures that await 

The virtuous in this mortal state ; 
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Question the goodness of the Power on high. 

In misery live, despairing die. 

AYhat then is man, how few his days, 

And heightened by what transient rays ; 

Made up of plans of happinessy 

Of visionary schemes of bliss ; 

The varying passions of his mind 

Inconstant, varying as the wind ; 

Now hushed to apathetic rest. 

Now tempested with storms his breast ; 

Now with the fluctuating tide 

Sunk low in meanness, swohi with pride ; 

Thoughtless, or overwhelmed with care. 

Hoping, or tortured by despair ! 

The sun had sunk beneath the hill. 
Soft fell the dew, the scene was still ; 
All nature hailed the evening's close. 
Far more did lovely Rosa bless 
The twilight of her happiness. 
Even Paulo blessed the tranquil hour 
As in the aromatic bower, 
Or wandering through the olive grove. 
He told his plaintive tale of love ; 
But welcome to Victorious soul 
Did the dark clouds of evening roll ! 
But, ah I what means his hurried pace, 
Those gestures strange, that varying face ; 
Now pale with mingled rage and ire. 
Now burning with intense desire ; 
That brow where brood the imps of care. 
That fixed expression of despair, 
That haste, that laboring for breath — 
His soul is madly bent on death. 
A dark resolve is in his eye, 
Victorio raves — I hear him cry, 
" Rosa is Paulo's eternally." 

But whence is that soul-harrowing moan, 
Deep drawn and half suppressed — 
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A low and melancholy tone^ 
That rose upon the wind ? 
Victorio wildly gazed around, 
He cast his eyes upon the ground, 
He raised them to the spangled air, 
But all was still — was quiet there. 
Hence, hence, this superstitious fear ; 
'Twas but the fever of his mind 
That conjured the ideal sound. 
To his distempered ear. 

With rapid step, with frantic haste, 

He scoured the long and dreary waste ; 

And now the gloomy cypress spread 

Its darkened umbrage o'er his head ; 

The stately pines above him high 

Lifted their tall*heads to the sky ; 

Whilst o'er his form, the poisonous yew 

And melancholy nightshade threw 

Their baleful deadly dew. 

At intervals the moon shone clear ; 

Yet, passing o'er her disk, a cloud 

Would now her silver beauty shroud. 

The autumnal leaf was parched and sere ; 

It rustled like a step to fear. 

The precipice's battled height 

Was dimly seen through the mists of night. 

As Victorio moved along. 

At length he reached its summit dread. 

The night-wind whistled roimd his head 

A wild funereal song. 

A dying cadence swept around 

Upon the waste of air ; 

It scarcely might be called a sound, 

For stillness yet was there. 

Save when the roar of the waters below 

Was wafted by fits to the mountain's brow. 

Here for a while Victorio stood 

Suspended o'er the yawning flood, 

99 on. 
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And gazed upon the gpilf beneath. 

No apprehension paled his cheek, 

No sighs from his torn bosom break. 

No terror dimmed his eye. 
"Welcome, thrice welcome, friendly death," 

In desperate harrowing tone he cried, 
" Receive me, ocean, to yonr breast, 

Hush this ungovernable tide. 

This troubled sea to rest. 

Thus do I bury all my g^ef — 

This plunge shall g^ve my soul relief. 

This plunge into eternity I " 

I see him now about to spring 

Into the watery grave : 

Hark I the death angel flaps his wing 

O'er the blackened wave. 

Hark I the night-raven shrieks on high 

To the breeze which passes on ; 

Clouds o'ershade the moonlight sky — 

The deadly work is almost done — 

When a soft and silver sound. 

Softer than the fairy song 

Which floats at midnight hour along 

The daisy-spangled ground, 

Was borne upon the wind's soft swell. 

Victorio started — 'twas the knell 

Of some departed soul ; 

Now on the pinion of the blast, 

Which o'er the craggy mountain passed. 

The lengthened murmurs roll — 

Till, lost in ether, dies away 

The plaintive, melancholy lay. 

'Tis said congenial sounds have power 

To dissipate the mists that lower 

Upon the wretch's brow — 

To still the maddening passions' war — 

To calm the mind's impetuous jar — 

To turn the tide of woe. 

Victorio shuddered with affright, 
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Swam o'er his eyes thick mists of Dight ; 
EveD now he was about to sink 
Into the ocean's yawning womb, 
But that the branches of an oak. 
Which, riyen by the lightning's stroke, 
O'erhung the precipice's brink, 
Preserved him from the billowy tomb ; 
Quick throbbed his pulse with feyerish heat, 
He wildly started on his feet, 
And rushed from the mountain's height. 

The moon was down, but through the air 
Wild meteors spread a transient glare ; 
Borne on the wing of the swelling gale. 
Above the dark and woody dale, 
Thick clouds obscured the sky. 
All was now wrapped in silence drear. 
Not a whisper broke on the listening ear« 
Not a murmur floated by. 

In thought's perplexing labyrinth lost 

The trackless heath he swiftly crossed. 

Ah I why did terror blanch his cheek ? 

Why did his tongue attempt to speak. 

And fail in the essay ? 

Through the dark midnight mists an eye, 

Flashing with crimson brilliancy. 

Poured on his face its ray. 
** What sighs pollute the midnight air ? 

What mean those breathings of despair ? " 

Thus asked a voice, whose hollow tone 

Might seem but one funereal moan. 

Yictorio groaned, with faltering breath, 
" I burn with love, I pant for death I " 

Suddenly a meteor's glare. 
With brilliant flash illumed the air ; 
Bursting through clouds of sulphurous smoke, 
As on a Witch's form it broke. 
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Of herculean bulk her frame 
Seemed blasted by the lightning's flame ; 
Her eyes that flared with lurid light, 
Were now with bloodshot lustre filled. 
They blazed like comets through the night, 
And now thick rheumy gore distilled ; 
Black as the raven's plume, her locks 
Loose streamed upon the pointed rocks ; 
Wild floated on the hollow gale, 
Or swept the ground in matted trail ; 
Vile loathsome weeds, whose pitchy fold 
Were blackened by the fire of Hell, 
Her shapeless limbs of giant mould 
Scarce served to hide — as she the while 
" Grinned horribly a ghastly smile," 
And shrieked with demon yell. 

Terror unmanned Victorious mind, 
£[is limbs, like lime leaves in the wind, 
Shook, and his brain in wild dismay 
Swam — vainly he strove to turn away. 
" Follow me to the mansions of rest," 
The weird female cried ; 

The life-blood rushed through Victorious breast 
In full and swelling tide. 
Attractive as the eagle's gaze, 
And bright as the meridian blaze. 
Led by a sanguine stream of light, 
He followed through the shades of night — 
Before him his conductress fled, 
As swift as the ghosts of the dead. 
When on some dreadful errand they fly, 
In a thunderblast sweeping the sky. 

They reached a rock whose beetling height 
Was dimly seen through the clouds of night ; 
Illumined by the meteor's blaze. 
Its wild crags caught the reddened rays 
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And their refracted brilliance threw 

Around a solitary yew, 

Which stretched its blasted form on high. 

Braving the tempests of the sky. 

As glared the flame, a cavemed cell. 

More pitchy than the shades of Hell, 

Lay open to Victorio's view. 

L|pst for an instant was his g^de ; 

He rushed into the mountain's side. 

At length with deep and harrowing yell 

She bade him quickly speed, 

For that ere again had risen the moon 

'Twas fated that there must be done 

A strange — a deadly deed. 

Swift as the wind Victorio sped ; 
Beneath him lay the mangled dead ; 
Around dank putrefaction's power 
Had caused a dim blue mist to lower. 
Yet an unfixed, a wandering light 
Dispersed the thickening shades of night ; 
Yet the weird female's features dire 
Gleamed through the lurid yellow air. 
With a deadly livid fire, 
Whose wild, inconstant, dazzling light • 
Dispelled the tenfold shades of night, 
Whilst her hideous fiendlike eye. 
Fixed on her victim with horrid stare. 
Flamed with more kindled radiancy ; 
More frightful far than that of Death, 
When exulting he stalks o'er the battle heath ; 
Or of the dread prophetic form. 
Who rides the curled clouds in the storm, 
Audi borne upon the tempest's wings. 
Death, despair, and horror brings. 
Strange voices then and shrieks of death 
Were borne along the traekless heath ; 
Tottered the ground his steps beneath ; 
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Rustled the blast o'er the dark cliff's side. 
And their works unhallowed spirits plied. 
As they shed their baneful breath. 
Yet Victorio hastened on — 
Soon the dire deed will be done. 
** Mortal," the female cried, " this night 
Shall dissipate thy woe ; 
And, ere return of morning light, , 

The clouds that shade thy brow 
Like fleeting summer mists shall fly 
Before the sun that mounts on high. 
I know the wishes of thy heart — 
A soothing balm I could im|)art : 
Kosa is Paulo's — can be thine, 
For the secret power is mine." 

VICTORIO 

Give me that secret power — Oh I give 
To me fair Rosa — I will live 
To bow to thy command. 
Rosa but mine — and I will fly 
E'en to the regions of the sky, 
Will traverse every land. 

WITCH 

Calm then those transports and attend, 
Mortal, to one, who is thy friend — 
The charm begins. — 

An ancient book 
Of mystic characters she took ; 
Her loose locks floated on the air ; 
Her eyes were fixed in lifeless stare ; 
She traced a circle on the floor. 
Around dank dulling vapors lower ; 
A golden cross on the pavement she threw, 
'Twas tinged with a flame of lambent blue. 
From which bright scintillations flew ; 

278 by 
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By it she oursed her Sayioor's soul ; 

Around strange fiendish htughs did roll, 

A hollow, wild, and frightful sound, 

At fits was heard to float around. 

She uttered then, in accents dread, 

Some maddening rhyme that wakes the dead. 

And forces every shivering fiend 

To her their demon-forms to bend ; 

At length a wild and piercing shriek, 

As the dark mists disperse and break, 

Announced the coming Prince of Hell — 

His horrid form obscured the cell. 

Victorio shrunk, unused to shrink. 

E'en at extremest danger's brink ; 

The witch then pointed to the ground. 

Infernal shadows flitted around 

And with their Prince were seen to rise ; 

The cavern bellows with their cries, 

Which, echoing through a thousand caveS| 

Sound like as many tempest waves. 

Inspired and wrapped in bickering flame. 
The strange, the awful being stood. 

281-283 : — 

Then savage laughter ronnd did roll, 
A hollow, wild, and frightful sound, 
In air abore, and under ground. 

291-209 : — 

But when his form obscured the cell. 

What words could paint, what tongue could tell, 

The terrors of his look t 

The witch's heart, unused to shrink 

Even at extremest danger's brink, 

With deadliest terror shook I 

And with their Prince were seen to rise 

Spirits of every shape and hue, — 

A hideous and infernal crew. 

With hell-fires flashing from their eyes. 

The cavern bellows with their cries, 

Which, echoing through a thousand caves, 

Sound like as many tempest-waves. 

801 The strange and wild enchantress stood ; — 
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Words unpremeditated came 

In unintelligible flood 

From her black tumid lips, arrayed 

In livid fiendish smiles of joy ; 

Lips, which now dropped with deadly dew. 

And now, extending wide, displayed 

Projecting teeth of mouldy hue. 

As with a loud and piercing cry 

A mystic, harrowing lay she sang ; 

Along the rocks a death-peal rang ; 

In accents hollow, deep and drear, 

They struck upon Victorio's ear. 

As ceased the souL-appaUing verse, 

Obedient to its power grew still 

The hellish shrieks ; the mists disperse ; 

Satan — a shapeless, hideous beast — 

In all his horrors stood confessed I 

And as his vast proportions Jill 

The lofty cave, his features dire 

Gleam with a pale and sulphurous fire ; 

From his fixed glance of deadly hate 

Even she shrunk back, appalled with dread — 

For there contempt and malice sate. 

And from his basiliskine eye 

Sparks of living fury fly, 

Which wanted but a being to strike dead. 

A wilder, a more awful spell 

Now echoed through the long-drawn cell ; 

The demon bowed to its mandates dread. 
" Receive this potent drug," he cried, 
" Whoever quafPs its fatal tide. 

Is mingled with the dead." 

Swept by a rushing sulphurous blast. 

Which wildly through the cavern passed, 

308 blue 

311-313 : — 

The rocks, as with a death-peal, rang 
And the dread accents, deep and drear. 
Struck terror on the dark night's ear I 
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The fatal word was borne. 

The oavem trembled with the sound,^ 

Trembled beneath his feet the ground ; 

With strong convulsions torn, 

Victorio, shuddering, fell ; 

But soon awakening from his trance, 

He cast around a fearful glance, 

Yet gloomy was the cell, 

Save where a lamp's uncertain flare 

Cast a flickering, dying glare. 

WITCH 

Receive this dear-earned drug — its power 
Thou, mortal, soon shalt know : 
This drug shall be thy nuptial dower. 
This drug shall seal thy woe. 
Mingle it with Rosa's wine, 
Victorio — Rosa then is thine. 

She spake, and, to confirm the spell, 

A strange and subterranean sound 

Reverberated long around 

In dismal echoes — the dark cell 

Rocked as in terror — through the sky 

Hoarse thunders murmured awfully. 

And, winged with horror, darkness spread 

Her mantle o'er Victorio's head. 

He gazed around with dizzy fear. 

No fiend, no witch, no cave, was near ; 

But the blasts of the forest were heard to roar. 

The wild ocean's billows to dash on the shore. 

The cold winds of Heaven struck chill on his frame ; 

For the cave had been heated by hell's blackening flame. 

And his hand grasped a casket — the philtre was there ! 



» •• Death I 
Hell trembled at the hideous name and sighed 
From all its cayes, and back resounded death." 

Paradise Lost. 
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Sweet is the whispering of the breeze 
Which scarcely sways yon summer trees ; 
Sweet is the pale moon's pearly beam, 
Which sleeps upon the silver stream. 
In slumber cold and still : 
Sweet those wild notes of harmony, 
Are wafted from yon hill ; 
Which on the blast that passes by, 
So low, so thrilling, yet so clear. 
Which strike enthusiast fancy's ear, — 
Which sweep along the moonlight sky, 
like notes of heavenly symphony. 

BONO 

See yon opening flower 

Spreads its frag^rance to the blast ; 

It fades within an hour. 

Its decay is pale, is fast. 

Paler is yon maiden ; 

Faster is her heart's decay ; 

Deep with sorrow laden, 

She sinks in death away. 

• ••• •« ...•• 

'Tis the silent dead of night — 

Hark ! hark ! what shriek so low yet clear, 

Breaks on calm rapture's pensive ear 

From Lara's castled height ? 

'Twas Rosa's death-shriek fell ! 

What sound is that which rides the blast. 

As onward its fainter murmurs passed ? 

'Tis Rosa's funeral knell ! 

What step is that the ground which shakes ? 

'Tis the step of a wretch. Nature shrinks from his tread ; 

And beneath their tombs tremble the shuddering dead ; 

And while he speaks the churchyard quakes. 

379 rose, Medwin, 1847. 

380 gcde, Medwin, 1847. 

382 fast, is pale, Medwin, 1847. 
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PAULO 

Lies she therefor the worm to devour. 

Lies she there till the judgment hour. 

Is then my Rosa dead ! 

False fiend! I curse thy futile power ! 

O'er her form wiU lightnings flash, 

0*er her form wiU thunders crash. 

But harmless from my head 

Will the fierce tempest's fury fly. 

Rebounding to its native sky, — 

Who is the God of Mercy f — where 

Enthroned the power to save f 

Reigns he above the viewless air f 

Lives he beneath the grave f 

To him would I lift my suppliant moan, 

That power should hear my harrowing groan ; 

Is it then Christ's terrific Sire f 

Ah I I have felt his burning ire, 

I feel, — I feel it note, — 

His flaming mark is fixed on my head. 

And must there remain in traces dread; 

WUd anguish glooms my brow ; 

Oh ! Griefs like mine that fiercely bum 

30&-429: — 

" Lies she there for the worm to devour ? 
Lies Bhe there till the judgment hour ? 
Is then my Rosa dead ? 
False fiend I I curse thy futile power I 
O'er her form will lightnings flash, 
O'er her form will thunders crash, 
But harmless from my head 
Will the fierce tempest's fury fly, 
Rebounding to its native sky. 
Who is the God of Mercy ? — where 
Enthrones the power to save ? 
Reigns he above the viewless air ? 
Lives he beneath the grave ? 
To him would I lift my suppliant moan, 
That power should hear my harrowing groan ; 
Is it then Christ's terrific Sire ? 
Ah I I have felt his burning ire, — 
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Where is the balm can heal ! 

Where is the monumental urn 

Can bid to dust this frame return^ 

Or quench the pangs Ifeeir* 

As thus he spoke grew dark the sky. 

Hoarse thunders murmured awfully^ 
" Demon f I am thine!** he cried. 

A hollow fiendish voice replied^ 
" Come ! for thy doom is misery** 

DOUBTFUL POEMS CONTINUED 

The Dinner Party Anticipated : A Paraphrase of Horace 
III. 19. This poem was found by Forman among the Hunt 
MSS. in Mrs. Shelley's handwriting. It was printed in 
Hunt's Companion^ March 26, 1828, without the name of the 
translator. There is no other evidence that it was written 
by Shelley, and it is rejected by Dowden. 

The Magic Horse: Translated from the Italian of Crista- 
fano Bronzino. This poem forms a continuous manuscript 
with that of the preceding, and is also rejected by Dowden. 

To the Queen of My Heart. Published by Medwin, the 
Shelley Papers, 1833, and by Mrs. Shelley, 1839^, and also 
by Forman and Dowden. 

Mrs. Shelley, 1839^, p. 11 : "It was suggested that the 
poem To the Queen of My Heart was falsely attributed to 
Shelley ; and certainly I find no trace of it among his 
papers ; and, as those of his intimate friends whom I have 
consulted never heard of it, I omit it." 

Eclectic Review, 1851 (ii.), 66 : " It is curious to observe 
the vmdom and penetration of those who have at all mingled 
in literary society. They read an author, study his pecu- 

Wild anguish glooms my brow ; 
His flamiTig mark is fixed on my head, 
And must there remain in traces dread ; 
Ifeel — IfeelitnowP* 

As thus he spoke grew dark the sky, 

Hoarse thunders murmured awfully, 
^ O Demon t I am thine ! " he cried, 

A hollow, fiendish voice replied, 
M Oome ! for thy doom is misery ! " 

Frcuer^t. 
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liarities and style, and imagine they perfectly understand his 
whole system of thought, and could detect one mistake in- 
stantly. But to show that even authors themselves are not 
always infallible judges, we will relate an anecdote which 
has never yet been made public, though, having received it 
from an undoubted source, we venture to vouch for its ve- 
racity. Shelley, whose poems many years ago were so much 
read and admired, necessarily excited much discussion in 
literary circles. A party of literary men were one evening 
engaged in canvassing his merits, when one of them declared 
that he knew the turns of Shelley's mind so well that 
amongst a thousand anonymous pieces he would detect his, 
no matter when published. Mr. James Augustus St. John, 
who was present, not liking the blustering tone of the 
speaker, remarked that he thought he was mistaken, and 
that it would, amongst so many, be difficult to trace the 
style of Shelley. Every one present, however, sided with 
his opponent, and agreed that it was perfectly impossible 
that any one could imitate his style. A few days after a 
poem, entitled To the Queen of My Heart, appeared in the 
London WeeMy Review, with Shelley's signature, but written 
by Mr. St. John himself. The same coterie met and dis- 
cussed the poem brought to their notice, and prided them- 
selves much upon their discrimination : said they at once 
recognized the < style of Shelley, could not be mistaken, his 
soul breathed through it — it was himself.' And so The 
Queen of My Heart was settled to be Shelley's I and to this 
day it is numbered with his poems (see Shelley's Works, 
edited by Mrs. Shelley, vol. iv. p. 166. It deceived even his 
wife), and very few are in the secret that it is not actually 
his. The imitation was perfect, and completely deceived 
every one, much to the discomfiture of all concerned." 

The Bookman, October, 1891, Dowden to the Editor : 
^ The passage from the Eclectic Review is new to me, and is 
very interesting. Mrs. Shelley first printed and then rejected 
Q^een of My Heart, Med win had previously printed it as 
Shelley's. Forman prints it among Juvenilia, Gamett re- 
jects it. I printed it, but with great misgivings, and with a 
footnote to warn the reader that it' is of doubtful authenticity, 
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placing it, as Forman does, among the Juvenilia, It ooght 
never to have been mistaken for a poem of Shelley's mato- 
rity, and Medwin's authority is the only ground for admit- 
ting it among Shelley's poems. I do not believe he wrote 
it." 

LOST POEMS 

Horsham Publication, Reminiscences of a Newspaper Ed" 
itor, Fraser^s, June, 1841 : " It was his [Sir Bysshe Shelley] 
purse which supplied young Bysshe with the means of print- 
ing many of his fugitive pieces. These issued from the press 
of a printer at Horsham named Phillips ; and although they 
were not g^t up in good style, the expense was much g^reater 
than Shelley could have afforded, if he had not received assis- 
tance from his grandfather." No examples are known. 

Original Poetry, By Victor and Cadre. Morning Post^ 
September 18, 1810 : *' This day is published in royal 8vo. 
Price 4s. in boards, original poetry by Victor and Cazire sold 
by Stockdale, Jr., No. 41 Pall MalL" No copy is known. 

Shelley (from Field Place) to Stockdale, September 6, 
1810 : " I enclose you the title page of the poems, which as 
you will see you have mistaken on account of the illegibility 
of my handwriting. I have had the last proof impression 
from my printer this morning, and I suppose the execution 
of the work will not be long delayed. As soon as it possibly 
can it shall reach you, and believe me Sir, grateful for the 
interest you take in it." Stockdale^s Budget, 1827. Hotten, 
i. 39, 40. 

. Gamett, Macmillan^s Magazine, June, 1860 : " In the 
autumn of 1810 he [Shelley] presented himself at the pub- 
lisher's place of business, and requested his aid in extricating 
him from a dilemma in which he had involved himself by 
commissioning a printer at Horsham to strike off one thou- 
sand four hundred and eighty copies of a volume of poems 
without having the wherewithal to discharge his account. 
He could hardly have expected Stockdale to do it for him, 
and the latter's silence is conclusive testimony that he con- 
tributed no pecuniary assistance, liberal as he doubtless was 
with good advice. By some means, however, the mute in- 
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glorioos Aldus of Horsham was appeased, and the copies of 
the work transferred to Stockdale, who proceeded to adver- 
tise them, and take the other usual steps to promote their 
sale [here Gramett conjectures that Shelley's partner in the 
composition was his cousin, Harriet Grove]. It had hardly 
been published a week when Stockdale, inspecting it with 
more attention than he had previously had leisure to bestow, 
recognized one of the pieces as an old acquaintance in the 
pages of M. G. Lewis, author of The Monk, • . . Stockdale 
lost no time in communicating his discovery to his employer, 
whose mortification may be imagined, and his directions for 
the instant suppression of the Edition anticipated. By this 
time, however, nearly a hundred copies had been put into 
circulation." 

The volume was also advertised in The Morning Chronicle 
as above. The Morning Post, September 19th, The Times, 
October 12th. It was noticed as follows : — 

The Poetical Register, 1810-1811, — On^ViaZ Poetry. By 
Victor and Casdre. Small 8vo. pp. 64 : " There is no * origi- 
nal ^M>6/r^ ' in this volume ; there is nothing in it but down- 
right scribble. It is really annoying to see the waste of 
paper which is made by such persons as the putters-together 
of these sixty-four pages. There is, however, one consola- 
tion for the critics, who are obliged to read all this sort of 
trash. It is, that the crime of publishing is generally fol- 
lowed by condign punishment, in the shape of bills from the 
stationer and printer, and in the chilling tones of the book- 
seller, when, to the questions of the anxious rhymer, how the 
book sells, he answers that not more than half a dozen copies 
have been sold." Forman, The Shelley Library, p. 7. 

The British Critic, April, 1811 : " When we ventured to 
say that poetical taste and genius abound in the present day, 
we by no means intended to assert, that we always meet with 
either the one or the other. Miserable, indeed, are the at- 
tempts which we are often doomed to encounter ; so miser- 
able sometimes that it seems quite wonderful how any indi- 
viduals fancying themselves able to write should be so far 
behind their contemporaries. One of the unknown authors 
of this volume beg^s by complaining, most sincerely, we 
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are conyinced, of the difficulty of writing grammaticallj, 
bat there is another difficulty, which seems never to have 
entered the lady's head (if a lady I) — that is, the difficulty 
of writing metrically. In this she is still less successful than 
in the other, and does not seem at all to suspect it. The 
verse intended to be used is that of * The Bath Guide,' and 
so it is sometimes j but sometimes also not. For example : — 

'* ' This they friendly will tell, and n^er make you blush, 
With a jeering look, taunt, or an O fie ! tosh ! 
Then straight all your thoughts in black and white put. 
Not minding the (/*'«, the be^s, and the btU^s,^ — P. 6. 

Again : — 

" ' My excuse shall be humble, and faithful, and true 
Such as I fear can be made btU byfew.^ — P. 7. 

This humble a^ad faithful lady lays claim only to ' sense, wit, 
and grammar ! ' Yet she tells her friend : — 

'* * Be not a coward, shrink not a tense, 
But read it all over, and make it out sense. 
What a tiresome girl ! — pray soon make an end.' '* — P. 9. 

This last line, if not measure, contains at least truth in the 
first part, and a reasonable wish in the second. 

" Two epistles, in this exquisite style, begin the volume, 
which is filled up by songs of sentimental nonsense, and 
very absurd tales of horror. It is perfectly clear, there- 
fore, that whatever we may say in favor of the poetry of 
this time, such volumes as this have no share in the commen- 
dation. One thing may be said in its favor, that the printer 
has done his task well ; would he had been employed on 
something better ! If he has taste as well as skill, he must 
dread the names of Victor and Cazire." 

An Essay on Love. Shelley (from Keswick) to Grodwin, 
January 16, 1812 : " I have desired the publications of my 
early youth to be sent to you. You will perceive that Zast^ 
rozzi and St. Irvyne were written prior to my acquaintance 
with your writings — the Essay on Love^ a little poem, 
since." Hogg, ii. 62. No copy is known. 

A Poetical Essay on the Existing State of' Things. The 
Oxford Herald y March 9, 1811: Literature. / Just published. 
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Price Two Shillings, A Poetical Essay / on the / Existing 
State of Things./ 

And Famine at her bidding wasted wide / 
The Wretched Land, till in the Public way, / 

Promiflouous where the dead and dying lay, / 

Dogs fed on human bones in the open light of day. / 

CUBSE OF KWHAMA. / 

By a / Grentleman of the University of Oxford./ For as- 
sisting to maintain in prison / Mr. Peter Finnerty, / im- 
prisoned for a libeL / London / : sold by B. Crosby & Co., / 
and all other book-sellers. / 1811. No copy is known. 

The Weekly Messenger, Dublin, March 7, 1812 : « Mr. 
Shelley, commiserating the sufferings of our distinguished 
countryman, Mr. Finnerty, whose exertions in the cause of 
political freedom he much admired, wrote a very beautiful 
poem, the profits of which we understand, from undoubted 
aathority, Mr. Shelley remitted to Mr. Finnerty : we have 
heard they amounted to nearly one hundred pounds.'' Mac- 
Carthy, Shelley^s Early Life, p. 255. 

A Diary, Illustrative of the Times of George the Fourth, 

C. Kirkpatrick Sharpe (from Christ Church, Oxford) to 

March 15, 1811 : — 

"Talking of books, we have lately had a literary Sun 
shine forth upon us here, before whom our former lumi- 
naries must hide their diminished heads — a Mr. Shelley, 
of University College, who lives upon arsenic, aqua-fortis, 
half-an-hour's sleep in the night, and is desperately in love 
with the memory of Margaret Nicholson. He hath pub- 
lished what he terms the Posthumous Poems, printed for 
the benefit of Mr. Peter Finnerty, which, I am grieved to 
say, thongh stuffed full of treason, is extremely dull, but 
the Author is a great genius, and if he be not clapped up in 
Bedlam or hanged, will certainly prove one of the sweetest 
swans on the tuneful margin of the Charwell. . . . Our 
Apollo next came out with a prose pamphlet in praise of 
atheism . . . and there appeared a monstrous romance in 
one volume, called St, Ircoyne [sic], or the Rosicrucian, 
Shelley's last exhibition is a Poem on the State of Public 
Affairs,*' Forman, Shelley Library, pp. 21, 22. 
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From these conflicting statements it appears certain that 
Shelley printed some poem for the benefit of Finnerty. The 
profits (£100) may refer to the public subscription made 
for Finnerty to which Shelley was a contributor. See The 
Satire of 1811, below. 

Lines on a Fete at Carlton House, C. H. Grove to Miss Helen 
Shelley, February 26, 1857 : " I forgot to mention before, 
that during the early part of the summer which Bysshe spent 
in town after leaving Oxford the Prince Regent gave a splen- 
did fete at Carlton House, in which the novelty was intro- 
duced of a stream of water, in imitation of a river, meander- 
ing down the middle of a very long table in a temporary tent 
erected in Carlton Grardens. This was much commented upon 
in the papers, and laughed at by the Opposition. Bysshe 
also was of the number of those who disapproved of the fete 
and its accompaniments. He wrote a poem on the subject 
of about fifty lines, which he published iumiediately, wherein 
he apostrophized the Prince as sitting on the bank of his 
tiny river : and he amused himself with throwing copies into 
the carriages of persons g^ing to Carlton House after the 
fete." Hogg, ii. 556, 557. 

No copy of this poem is known, but some lines from it 
will be found in Juvenilia. A burlesque letter from Shel- 
ley to Graham, no date, is connected with this poem by For- 
man, Shelley Library, p. 24, and by Dowden, i. 136, 137, 
but it seems doubtful whether the Ode, there mentioned, is 
not the translation of the Marseillaise Hymn, of which one 
stanza is there given. 

Satire : 1811, Shelley (from Field Place) to Hogg, De- 
cember 20, 1810 : " I am composing a satirical poem : I shall 
print it at Oxford, unless I find on visiting him that R[obin- 
son] is ripe for printing whatever will sell. In case of that 
he is my man." Hogg, i. 143. 

Thornton Hunt : note on The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, 
ii. 21 : " Mr. Rowland Hunter, who first brought Leigh 
Hunt and his most valued friend personally together. Shel- 
ley had brought a manuscript poem, which proved by no 
means suited to the publishing house in St. Paul's church- 
yard. But Mr. Hunter sent the young reformer to seek the 
el of Leigh Hunt." 
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Forman suggests that the manuscript poem offered to 
Hunter was the same mentioned in the letter to Hogg : and 
he conjectures, that a poem entitled ** Lines addressed to 
His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, on his being ap- 
pointed Regent" by Philopatria, Jr., and printed in London 
by Sherwood, Neely & Jones (later connected with the pub- 
lication of Laon and Cythna) 1811, is the missing satire. 
Dowden rejects the conjecture. 

MacCarthy (Shelley^s Early Life, 102-106) conjectures 
that the Poetical Essay on the Existing State of Things is 
the missing satire. 

The Creator, Shelley (from the Baths of San Giuliano) 
to Mr. and Mrs. Gisbome June 5, 1821: *'My unfortunate 
box ! ... If the idea of The Creator had been packed up 
with them it would have shared the same fate ; and that, I 
am afraid, has undergone another sort of shipwreck.'' Mrs. 
Shelley, Essays and Letters, ii. 294. 

Mrs. Shelley to Mr. and Mrs. Gisbome, June 30, 1821 : 
" The Creator has not yet made himself heard.'' Dowden, 
ii. 413. 

Possibly connected with the plans of this summer, vaguely 
alluded to in letters to Oilier, or with the drama on the Book 
of Job, and hardly beg^n. There is no other reference to it, 
but a familiar quotation of Shelley's from Tasso, — ** non 
o'^ in mondo chi merita nome di creatore che Dio ed il 
Poeta," — (Shelley to Peacock, August 16, 1818), may be 
connected with the title. 
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Shelley to Graham, A poetical epistle described by For- 
man (Aldine edition i. six.), who gives from it the following 
lines, refering to Shelley's younger brother John. 

" I have been 
With little Jack upon the green — 
A dear delightful red-faced brute, 
And setting up a parachute." 

EsdaHe Manuscript, A manuscript book containing 
poems, which Shelley intended to publish simultaneously 
with Queen Mah, in the possession of his grandson, Mr. 
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Esdaile, is partly defM!ribed by Dowden. Shelley's lefer- 
ences to this volmne are as follows : — 

Shelley (from Tanyrallt) to Hookham, January 2, 1813 : 
*< My poems will, I fear, little stand the criticism even of 
friendship : some of the later ones have the merit of con- 
yeying a meaning in every word, and all are &dthful pic« 
tores of my feelings at the time of writing them. But tiiey 
are in a great measure abrupt and obscure — all breathing 
hatred to government and religion, but I think not too 
openly for publication. One fault they are indisputably 
exempt from, that of being a volume of fashionable literature, 
I doubt not but that your friendly hand will clip the wings 
of my Pegasus considerably." Dowden, L 344. [SheUey 
Memorials^ pp. 50, 51, omits some parts.] 

Shelley (irom. Tanyrallt) to Hookham, February 19, 
1819 '" " ^ou will receive it [_Queen Mab^ with the other 
poems. I think that the whole should form one volume.'* 
SheUey Memorials^ p. 52. [Hogg, ii. 183, modifies the text.] 

Shelley (from Tanyrallt) to Hookham, December 17, 
1812 : <' I am also preparing a volume of minor poems, re- 
specting whose publication I shall expect your judgment, both 
as publisher and friend. A' very obvious question would 
be — Will they sell or not ? " Shelley Memorials^ p. 48. 

Shelley (from Tanyrallt) to Hookham, January 26, 1813 : 
" Qaeen Mah . . . will contain about twenty-eight hundred 
lines ; the other poems contain probably as much more." 
Hogg, ii. 182. 

Shelley (from Keswick) to Miss Hitchener, January 26, 
1812 : " I have been busily engaged in the Address to the 
Irish people, which will be printed as Paine's works were, 
and posted on the waUs of Dublin. My poems will be 
printed there/' MacCarthy, Shelley's Early Life, p. 133. 

The contents of this volume are described by Dowden, i. 
345-349. The poems appear to be as follows : — 

Dedication : To Harriet, Printed, revised, as the Dedica- 
tion of Queen Mah. 

Falsehood and Vice: A Dialogue, Printed in Shelley's 
notes to Queen Mah. 

On Death (**The pale, the cold and the moony smile"). 
Printed, revised, with Alastor. 
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The Tombs, Dowden quotes the following lines : — 

" Courage and charity and truth 
And high devotedness." 

On Robert Emmefs Grave, Seven stanzas, of which 
Dowden prints vi., yii. 

The Retrospect: Cwm Elan, 1812, A poem contrasting 
the landscape as it appeared then with the same scene the 
year before. Dowden prints the greater portion. 

Sonnet : To Harriet^ August 1, 1812. Dowden prints four 
lines. 

To Harriet, Partly printed (58-69) by Shelley, notes to 
Q^een Mah ; partly (5-13) by Gamett from the Boscombe 
Dumuscript, and entire by Dowden. 

Sonnet : To a BaUoon Laden with Knowledge, printed by 
Dowden. 

Sonnet: On Launching some Botdes filled with Knowledge 
into the Bristol Channel, printed by Dowden. 

Sonnet: Farewell to North Devon, Dowden prints six 
lines. 

On Leaving London for Wales, Eight stanzas, of which 
Dowden prints four. 

A Tale of Society as it is from Facts, 1811, Published, ex- 
cept three stanzas, by Rossetti from the Hitchener MS. 

Marseillaise Hymn, translated, Forman prints the second 
stanza from Locker-Lampson MS. 

Henry and Lonisa, Dowden, i. 347. A narrative poem 
in two parts, the scene changing from England in the first 
part to Egypt in the second. Dowden describes the 
catastrophe as follows : " Henry, borne from his lover's 
arms by the insane lust of conquest and of glory, is pursued 
by Louisa, who finds him dying on the bloody sands, and, 
like Shakespeare's Juliet, is swift to pursue her beloved 
through the portals of the grave." Shelley notes on this 
poem : '* The stanza of this poem is radically that of Spen- 
ler, although I suffered myself at the time of writing it to 
be led into occasional deviations." 

Zeinah and Kathema, A tragedy in six-line stanzas, pos- 
sibly suggested by Miss Owenson's novel, The Missionary, 
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Dowden, i. 347-368, describes as follows : " From this may 
haye come the suggestion to choose as the heroine of his 
poem the maiden of Cashmire, borne away from her native 
home by Christian g^e and rapine. Kathema follows his 
betrothed Zeinab to England. 

'^ Meanwhile through calm and storm, through night and day, 

Unvarying in her aim the vessel went, 
As if some inward spirit ruled her way, 

And her tense sails were conscious of intent, 
Till Albion's clifEs gleamed o'er her plunging bow. 

And Albion's river floods bright sparkled round her prow." 

But Zeinab had been flnng to perish upon the streets by 
her betrayers, had risen in crime against those who caused 
her ruin, and had suffered death by the vengeance of indis- 
criminating and pitiless laws. It is a bitter December 
evening when Kathema, weary with vain search for his be- 
loved, sinks wearily upon the heath. At the moment of his 
awaking, the winter moonbeams fall upon a dead and naked 
female form, swinging in chains from a gibbet, while her 
dark hair tosses in the wind, and ravenous birds of prey cry 
in the ear of night. The lover recognizes his Zeinab and is 
seized with madness ; he scales the gibbet, and, twining the 
chains about his neck, leaps forward * to meet the life to 
come.' Here is romantic ghastliness, as imagined by a boy, 
in extravagant profusion ; but at heart, each of the two 
poems is designed less as a piece of romantic art than as an 
indictment of widespread evils — the one, a setting forth of 
the criminal love of glory ajjd conquest ; the other, a setting 
forth of the cruelty of sensual passion and the injustice of 
formerly administered laws." 

The Voyage, Dowden, i. 284: " A fragment of some three 
hundred lines ... It tells, in the irregular unrhymed verse 
which Shelley adopted from Thalaba and employed in Queen 
Mabf of a ship returning across the summer sea from her. voy- 
age ; and of her company of voyagers, with their various pas- 
sions and imaginings — two ardent youths who have braved 
all dangers side by side ; the landsman mean and crafty, who 
bears across the stainless ocean all the base thoughts and sel- 
fish greeds of the city ; the sailor returning to his cottage 
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home and wife and babes, but seized at the moment of his 
dearest hope by minions of the press gang and hurried away 
reluctant." 

A Retrospect of Times of Old. Dowden, i. 285 : " A 
rhymed piece having much in common with those earlier 
pages of Queen Mob, which picture the fall of empires, and 
celebrate the oblivion that has overtaken the old rulers of 
men and lords of the earth/' 

Soliloquy of the Wandering Jew, Printed by Dobell. 

Dowden, i. 348 further describes the contents: — ** The col- 
lection . . . opens with a series of poems in unrhymed stan- 
zas, the use of which Shelley had learned from Southey's 
early volumes. Such lines as those to Liberty : — 

' And the spirits of the brave 
Shall start from every grave, 
Whilst from her Atlantic throne 
Freedom sanctifies the groan 
That fans the glorious fires of its change — ' 

are a direct reminiscence," etc. 

Of other poems unentitled, Dowden prints the following 
fragments : — 



(» 



Consigned to thoughts of holiness 
And deeds of living love." 

n 

** Then may we hope the consummating hour, 
Dreadfully, swiftly, sweetly is arriving. 
When light from darkness, peace from desolation. 
Bursts unresisted/' 

Dowden, i. 346 : " Having copied his best short pieces, 
Shelley falls back on [four of] the Oxford poems suggested 
by the story of Hogg's friend Mary and on the pieces writ- 
ten in the winter of 1810, 1811, which are strikingly inferior 
both in form and feeling to the poems of a later date." 

Dowden, Shelley's Poems , p. 695 : " Mr. Esdaile's MS. con- 
tains three poems. To Mary, with an advertisement prefixed, 
and one To the Lover of Mary. The date of these is Novem- 
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ber, 1810. They are selected, Shelley says, from many writ- 
ten daring three weeks of an entrancement caused on hear- 
ing Mary's story." [See note on To Mary, who died in this 
Opinion.'] 

Dowden, i. 107 : " The piteous story of a certain Mary — a 
real person, — known in her distress to Hogg, had been re- 
lated by his friend to Shelley ; it had thrown him into a 
three weeks' ' entrancement,' and formed the occasion of a 
series of poems rapidly produced." 

February 28, 1805. To St. Irvyne. Bowden, i. 48 : "I 
have seen an unpublished poem — six stanzas — of Shelley's, 
in Harriet Shelley's handwriting, headed * February 28, 1805. 
To St. Irvyne ' — St. Irvyne the name of a place where the 
writer often sat on * the mouldering height ' with * his Har- 
riet' — and having the words *To H. Grove' subscribed, 
also in Harriet Shelley's handwriting. The poem can hardly 
have been written in 1805, but the title may refer to some 
incident of February in that year, which might be viewed as 
a starting-point in the course of their love. A reference in 
this poem to Strood, the property of John Commerell, Esq., 
hard by Field Place, leads one to suppose that * St. Irvyne ' 
may have been formed from the name of the proprietor of 
Hills Place, also close to Field Place, — Lady Irvine." 

The poems, otherwise undefined, which are mentioned by 
Dowden as existing in MS., presumably the Esdaile, are, A 
Dialogue, 1809 ; To the Moonbeam, 1809 ; The Solitary, 
1810 ; To Death, 1810 (twenty unpublished lines) ; Lovers 
Rose, 1810 ; Eyes, 1810 (four unpublished eight - line 
stanzas) ; On an Icicle that Clung to the Grass of a Grave, 
1809 ; To the Republicans of North America (one unpub- 
lished stanza), 1812 ; To lanthe, 1813. These have all been 
published, except as here noted, and further information re- 
garding them will be found under their titles in the Notes 
or Juvenilia. 

All the poems printed by Dowden from these sources, ex- 
cept such fragments as are quoted above, are placed in this 
edition under Juvenilia. 

Ballad. Young Parson Richards ; twenty - one four - line 
stanzas, except the first, which has five lines, in the Harvard 
MS. 
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To Constantia Singingy an early draft, in which the first 
stanza of the poem as now printed stands last. Not further 
descrihed. 

A poem sent to Peacock from Italy, 1818, in a rough 

state, and relating to Wordsworth. Not further described. 
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FRAGMENTS, PART H 

Charles the First Mrs. Shelle/s Note, 18391, iv. 226, 
227 : '* The winter of 1822 was passed in Pisa, if we might 
call that season winter in which autumn merged into spring, 
after the interval of but few days of bleaker weather. 
Spring sprang up early, and with extreme beauty. Shelley 
had conceived the idea of writing a tragedy on the subject 
of Charles I. It was one that he believed adapted for a 
drama ; full of intense interest, contrasted character, and 
busy passion. He had recommended it long before, when 
he encouraged me to attempt a play. Whether the subject 
proved more difficult than he anticipated, or whether in fact 
he could not bend his mind away from the broodings and 
wanderings of thought divested from human interest, which 
he best loved, I cannot tell ; but he proceeded slowly, and 
threw it aside for one of the most mystical of his poems. 
The Triumph of Life^ on which he was employed at the last.** 

Shelley (from Padua) to Mrs. Shelley, September 22, 
1818 : " Meanwhile remember Charles the First. . . . Adieu, 
my dearest love — remember, remember Charles I. and 
Myrra. I have been already imag^ing how you will con- 
duct some scenes. The second volume of St, Leon begins 
with this proud and true sentiment — * There is nothing that 
the human mind can conceive, which it may not execute.' 
Shakespeare was only a human being." Mrs. Shelley, ^5- 
says and Letters, ii. 141, 142. 

SheUey (from Pisa) to Medwin, July 20, 1820 : « What 
think you of my boldness ? I mean to write a play, in the 
spirit of human nature, without prejudice or passion, entitled 
Charles the First. So vanity intoxicates people ; but let those 
few who praise my verses, and in whose approbation I take so 
much delight, answer for the sin." Trelawny, Records, ii. 38. 

Shelley (from Pisa) to Oilier, February 22, 1821 : «< I 
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doubt about CharUs the First ; but, if I do write it, it shall 
be the birth of severe and high feelings. You are very wel- 
come to it, on the terms you mention, and, when once I see 
and feel that I can write it, it is already written. My 
thoughts aspire to a production of a far higher character ; 
but the execution of it will require some years. I write 
what I write chiefly to enquire, by the reception which my 
writings meet with, how far I am fit for so great a task, or 
not." Shelley Memorials^ p. 155. 

Shelley (from the Baths of San Giuliano) to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gisbome, June 5, 1821 : << My unfortunate box ! it contained 
a chaos of the elements of Charles I." Mrs. Shelley, Essays 
and Letters, ii. 294. 

Shelley (from Pisa) to Oilier, September 25, 1821: 
<* Charles the First is conceived, but not bom. Unless I am 
sure of making something good, the play will not be written. 
Pride, that ruined Satan, will kill Charles the First, for his 
midwife would be only less than him whom thunder has made 
greater, I am full of great plans ; and if I should tell you 
them, I should add to the list of these riddles." Shelley 
Memorials, p. 159. 

Shelley (from Pisa) to Peacock, January 11 (?), 1822 : 
" I have been long idle, and, as far as writing goes, despon- 
dent ; but I am now engaged on Charles the First, and a 
devil of a nut it is to crack." Peacock, Works, iii. 477. 

Shelley (from Pisa) to Oilier, January 11, 1822 : <* The 
historical tragedy of Charles the First will be ready by the 
spring. [Here follows an offer of the copyright to Oilier.] 
I ought to say that the tragedy promises to be good as 
tragedies go, and that it is not colored by the party spirit 
of the author. How far it may be popular I cannot judge." 
Frederickson MS. 

Shelley (from Pisa) to Hunt, January 25, 1822 : « One 
thing strikes me SLS,possible. I am at present writing the 
drama of Charles the First, a play which, if completed ac- 
cording to my present idea, will hold a higher rank than The 
Cenci as a work of art. . . . Write to Allman, your book- 
seller, tell him what I tell you of Charles the First, and do 
not delay a post. I have a parcel of little poems also, the 
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Witch of A tlas, and some translations of Homer's Hymns, 
the copyright of which I must sell. I offered the Charles the 
First to Oilier, and you had hetter write at the same time 
to learn his terms. Of course you will not delay a post in 
this." Gamett, Relics, pp. 187, 188. 

Shelley (from Pisa) to Hunt, March 2, 1822 : « So you 
think I can make nothing of Charles the First. Tanto peggio. 
Indeed, I have written nothing for this last two months : a 
slight circumstance gave a new train to my ideas, and shat- 
tered the fragile edifice when half built. What motives 
have I to write ? I had motives, and I thank the God of my 
own heart they were totally different from those of the 
other apes of humanity who make mouths in the glass of the 
time. But what are (hose motives now ? The only inspira- 
tion of an ordinary kind I could descend to acknowledge 
would be the earning £100 for you ; and that it seems I 
cannot." Gamett, Relics, pp. 107, 108. 

Shelley (from Pisa) to John Gisbome, April 10, 1822 : « I 
have done some of Charles the First ; but although the poetry 
succeeded very well, I cannot seize on the conception of the 
subject as a whole, and seldom now touch the canvas." Mrs. 
Shelley, Essays and Letters, ii. 339. 

Shelley (from Lerici) to John Gisborne, June 18, 1822 : 
*'I write little now. It is impossible to compose except 
under the strong excitement of an assurance of finding sym- 
pathy in what you write. Imagine Demosthenes reciting a 
Philippic to the waves of the Atlantic. Lord Byron is in 
this respect fortunate. He touched the chord to which a 
million hearts responded, and the coarse music which he 
produced to please them, disciplined him to the perfection 
to which he now approaches. I do not go on with Charles 
the First, I feel too little certainty of the future, and too 
little satisfaction with regard to the past to undertake any 
subject seriously and deeply. I stand, as it were, upon a 
precipice, which I have ascended with great, and cannot 
descend without grater peril, and I am content if the 
heaven above me is calm for the passing moment." Fort* 
nightly Review^ June, 1878. 
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Williams's Journal, January 6, 1822 : ** S. sat down to 
Charles I, about iive days since. It is exceedingly to be re- 
gretted that Shelley does not meet with greater encourage- 
ment ; a mind such as his, powerful as it is, requires gentle 
leading.*^ • Fortnightly RevieWy June, 1878. 

Medwin, Life, ii. 162 : ** I must now speak of his Charles the 
First, He had designed to write a tragedy on this img^tef ul 
subject as far back as 1818, and had begun it at the end of 
the following year, when he asked me to obtain for him that 
well-known pamphlet, which was in my father's library — 
Killing no Murder, He was, however, in limine, diverted at 
that time to more attractive subjects, and now resumed his 
abandoned labors, of which he has left a very unsatisfactory, 
though valuable, (022:0. The task seemed to him an irk- 
some one. His progress was slow ; one day he expunged 
what he had written the day before. He occasionally 
showed and read to me his MS., which was lined and in- 
terlined and interworded, so as to render it almost illegible. 
The scenes were disconnected, and intended to be inter- 
woven in the tisse of the drama. He did not thus com- 
pose The Cenci. He seemed tangled in an inextricable web 
of difficulties, as to the treatment of his subject ; and it was 
clear that he had formed no definite plan in his own mind, 
how to connect the links of the complicated yam of events 
that led to that frightful catastrophe, or to justify it . . . 
Shelley meant to have made the last of King's fools, Archy, 
a more than subordinate among his dramatis personce, as 
Calderon had done in his Cisma de Vlnglaterra, a fool sui 
generis, who talks in fable, " weaving a world of mirth out of 
the wreck of all around." . . . Other causes, besides doubt 
as to the manner of treating the subject, operated to impede 
its progress. The ever-growing fastidiousness of his taste 
had, I have often thought, begun to cramp his genius. The 
opinion of the world, too, at times shook his confidence in 
himself. I have often been shown the scenes of this tragedy 
in which he was engaged ; like the MSS. of Tasso's Gerusa' 
lemme Liherata, in the library at Ferrara, his were larded 
with word on word, till they were scarcely decipherable." 
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Text : I. 2 First Citizen \\ First Speaker, 1824. 

5 Second Citizen || Second Speaker, 1824. 
15 A Youth II Third Speaker (a youth), 1824. 
43-57 omit, 1824. 
53-54 one Hue Forraan, Dowden. 
68-59 " " " " 

67 Third Citizen \\ Another Citizen, 1824. 
67 . . . omit, Rossetti. 
74 made 1839^ || make Forman, Dowden. 
79-115 omit, 1824. 
109 bondage Forman conj., Dowden. 
115 A Marshalsman || Fourth Speaker (a pursuivant), 
1824. 

118 A Law Student || Fifih Speaker (a law student) 

1824. 
117-121 omit 1824. 

119 [Gasp f] omit ? and [ ] Forman, Dowden. 
136 . . . omit Forman, Dowden. 

A Marshalman || Another Speaker 1824. 
187 A Pursuivant, Room for the King — omit, 

1824. 
141 sea omit Forman, Dowden. 
163 her \\ its 1824. 
174 presentiment 1824. 
180, 181 omit last two speeches, 1824. 
II. Stage direction : Enter the King, Queen, Laud^ 

Wentworth and Archy, 1824. 
3-9 And . . . thanks, omit, 1824. 
4 [observance'] omit [ ] Forman, Dowden. 
22-98 omit, 1824. 
37 [eye] omit, Forman. 
70 penned || pinched Forman, Dowden. 
103 state \\ stake 1824. 
107 With your Graced leave omit, 1824. 
114-118 spoken by the Queen 1824. 
124 your Forman, Dowden. 
126 omit, 1824. 

142-240 Beloved . . . mutilation omit 1824. 
165 on this transpose to next line, Rossetti, Dowden. 
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Text : 201 [belongs f] omit ? and [ ] Forman, Dowden. 
247 the omit, 1824. 

261, 262 omit ( ) 1824, Forman, Dowden. 
267-261 loiik . . . innumerable omit, 1824. 
263-478 to Queen, omit, 1824. 
371 Gonzaga Boscombe MS. 
376 omit ? Dowden. 

384 [Cottington f ] omit ? and [ ] Forman, Dow- 
den. 
483, 484 0^ . . . pupil omit, 1824. 
496-500 and . . . salvation omit, 1824. 
in. 1-69 omit, 1824. 

27-32 These lines are a fragment given by Gar- 
nett, 1862, but not found by Rossetti in 
the MS. used by him. He places them 
conjecturally here ; Forman suggests that 
they may belong with Laud's speech, II. 
119 or II. 218. They appear rather a dis- 
connected fragment. 
IV. Stage direction : Hampden, Pym, Cromwell and the 
younger Vane. 
11 Jiock Forman, Dowden. 
17 [lies ?] omit ? and [ ] Forman, Dowden. 
37 . . . omit, 1824. 

48 Rossetti's reading seems to destroy the natural 
sense. 
V. 10-17 Published by Mrs. Shelley, 1824, as A Song, 
without connection with the drama. 
MS. Boscombe. 

Mrs. Shelley, 1839i,3, follow 1824 except as al- 
ready noted. 
Fragments of an Unfinished Drama. Williams's Journal, 
April 10, 1822 : " Trelawny dined and passed the evening. 
We talked of a play of his singular life, and a plot to give 
it the air of romance." April 21 : " Call on S. Talk over 
the subject of the play. He gave me a long lecture on the 
drama. Put me in bad spirits with myself." [Garnett sug- 
gests that this is the Unfinished Drama."] Fortnightly i?e- 
view, June, 1878. 
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Mrs. Shelley's Note, 1839, iv. 168 : « The following frag- 
ments are part of a drama, undertaken for the amusement 
of the individuals who composed our intimate society, but 
left unfinished. I have preserved a sketch of the story, so 
far as it had been shadowed out in the poet's mind." 

Gfumett, RelicSy p. 14 : ** A close scrutiny, however, of one 
of Shelley's MS. books has revealed the existence of much 
more of this piece than has hitherto been suspected to exist. 
By far the larger portion of this, forming an episode complete 
in itself, is here made public, under the title of The Magic 
Plant, . . . The little drama of which this charming sport 
of fancy forms a portion was written at Pisa during the late 
winter or early spring of 1822. The episode of The Magic 
Plant was obviously suggested by the pleasure Shelley re- 
ceived from the plants grown indoors in his Fisan dwelling, 
which he says in a letter written in January, 1822, ' turn the 
sunny winter into spring.' See also the poem of The Zucca, 
composed about the same time." 
Text : 8 my omit, 1824. 

16-27 Published separately by Mrs. Shelley, 1824, 
as Song of a Spirit, but inserted here, 1839^. 
16 have omit, 1824. 
26 seas, waves, 1839^,*. 
29 pleasure, 1824. 
32-41 Oh , . , loved One speech spoken by Indian, 

1824. 
62 sat 18392. 
66 there f Forman. 
69 oum, Forman. 

71 spray \\ Spring Forman, Dowden. 
120-126 Such . . . dream omit, 1824. Published by 

Mrs. Shelley, 1839^. 
170 . . . disencumbered Garnett, Kossetti. 
MS. Boscombe. 
Mrs. Shelley's Note, 1824, v.-vii. : "In the wild but 
beautiful Bay of Spezzia the winds and waves which he loved 
became his playmates. His days were chiefly spent on the 
water ; the management of his boat, its alterations and im- 
provements, were his principal occupations. At night, when 
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the andoaded moon shone on the calm sea, he often went 
alone in his little shallop to the rocky caves that bordered it, 
and sitting beneath their shelter wrote The Triumph of Life, 
the last of his productions. The beauty but strangeness of 
this lonely place, the refined pleasure which he felt in the 
companionship of a few selected friends, our entire seques- 
tration from the rest of the world, all contributed to render 
this period of his life one of continued enjoyment. I am 
convinced that the two months we passed there were the 
happiest he had ever known. . . . The Triumph of Life . . . 
was left in so unfinished a state that I arranged it in its 
present form with the greatest difficulty." 
51 The Triumph of Life, Mrs. Shelley's Note, 1839,2 pp. 323, 
324 : ^ At first the fatal boat had not arrived, and was 
expected with great impatience. On Monday, May 
12th, it came. Williams records the long wished for 
fact in liis journal : ' Cloudy and threatening weather. 
M. Maglian called, and after dinner and while walking 
with him on the terrace, we discovered a strange sail 
coming round the point of Porto Venere, which proved 
at length to be Shelley's boat. She had left Genoa on 
Thursday last, but had been driven back by the pre- 
vailing bad winds. A Mr. Heslop and two English 
seamen brought her round, and they speak most highly 
of her performances. She does indeed excite my sur- 
prise and admiration. Shelley and I walked to Lerici, 
and made a stretch off the land to try her ; and I find 
she fetches whatever she looks at. In short, we have 
now a perfect plaything for the summer.' — It was 
thus that short-sighted mortals welcomed death, he 
having disguised his grim form in a pleasing mask ! 
The time of the friends was now spent on the sea ; the 
weather became fine, and our whole party often passed 
the evenings on the water, when the wind promised 
pleasant sailing. Shelley and Williams made longer 
excursions ; they sailed several times to Massa ; they 
had engaged one of the seamen who brought her round, 
a boy, by name Charles Vivian ; and they had not the 
slightest apprehension of danger. When the weather 
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was unfavorable, they employed themselves with alter- 
ations in the rigg^g, and by building a boat of canvas 
and reeds, as light as possible, to have on board the 
other, for the convenience of landing in waters too 
shallow for the larger vessel. When Shelley was on 
board, he had his papers with him ; and much of the 
Triumph of Lifsy was written as he sailed or weltered 
on that sea which was soon to engulf him." 

Medwin, Xi/e, ii. 180 : *' Shelley had also begpin time 
The Triumph of Life^ of which we have a fragment. 
It at this advanced very slowly, and in its present form 
it is impossible to know how he intended to treat the 
subject." 
Text : 34 daion, 1824, 18391,3, Forman, Dowden. 
35 Bathed 1839^,2, Forman, Dowden. 
84 f(yrm \\ frown 1824. 
63 spumed 1839i,2. 
70 wood-lawnninterspersed 1839^^. 
93 light upon 1824, 1839V. 
96 it omit, 1824. 
98 lightenings Kossetti. 
102 sun 1824, 1839i,2, Forman, Dowden ; sun : Ros- 

setti. 
109 thunders 1824 thunder's 1839'. 
112 meet 1839^,2 ; conqueror Rossetti conj. 
131, 135 Rossetti conjectures the sense as follows : — 

Fled back like eagles to their native noon ; 
For those who put aside the diadem 
Of earthly thrones or gems. . . . 

Whether of Athens or Jerusalem. 

The text yields as much meaning as could be ex- 
pected from its incomplete state. 
158 while omit, 1839^,2. 
168 To seek, to , . , to strain with limbs decayed 1824. 

Limping Rossetti. 
190 Feature of my thought; *' Aware, 1824, 1839V. 
202 sentiment 18391,2. 
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Text : 204 Stained 1824, 1839i,a. 

238 name the 1824. 

260 him omit, 1824. 

281 omit 1824, 1839S«. 

2S2And then omit, 18391,^. 

Mrs. Shelley's Note : ** There is a chasm here 
in the MS. which it is impossible to fill. It 
appears from the context that other shapes 
pass and that Kousseaa still stood beside the 
dreamer." The marks of hiatus are omitted 
by Forman and Dowdeu. 

296 earnest 1839S2. 

311 yearns dawn 1SS9\^, 

361 Out of the deep cavern with 1839i,«. 

363 She glided ISS^,^. 

377 to 1839i,». 

476 care 1839i,3. 

486 vale 1839i,2. 

496 Hre 1824, 18391,^. 

497 rode, like demons 1839J,«- 
534 wrapt 1839i,2. 

MS. Boscombe. 

FRAGMENTS, PART HI 

Mrs. Shelley's Note, 1839^, iii. 68 : "In addition to such 
poems as have an intelligible aim and shape, many a stray 
idea and transitory emotion found imperfect and abrupt ex- 
pression, and then again lost themselves in silence. As he 
never wandered without a book and without implements of 
writing, I find many such in his manuscript books, that 
scarcely bear record ; while some of them, broken and vague 
as they are, will appear valuable to those who love Shelley's 
mind, and desire to trace its workings." 

77 Home. From the Boscombe MS. 

77 Fragment of a Ghost Story, From the Boscombe MS. 

77 To Mary. Written at Este. 

78 To Mary. Dated July, and referring probably to Mrs. 

Shelley's grief for the death of William. 

79 To William Shelley. Dated June. Mrs. Shelley's Note, 
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1839, iii. 207, 210 : Shelley had suffered severely from 
the death of our son during this summer. His heart, 
attuned to every kindly affection, was full of burning 
love for his offspring. No words can express the an- 
guish he felt when his elder children were torn from 
him. . . . When afterwards this child [William] died 
at Rome, he wrote, apropos of the English burying 
ground in that city — * This spot is the repository of a 
sacred loss, of which the yearnings of a parent's heart 
are now prophetic ; he is rendered immortal by love, 
as his memory is by death. My beloved child is buried 
here. I envy death the body far less than the oppres- 
sors the minds of those whom they have torn from 
me. The one can only kill the body, the other crushes 
the affections.' " 

80 Lines toritten for the poem, To William Shelley, From the 

Boscombe MS. See Note on that poem. 

81 To Emilia Viviani, Medwin, Life, u\ 66 : " Shelley felt 

deeply the fate of poor Emilia, frequently wrote 
to her, and received from her in reply bouquets of 
flowers, in return for one of which he sent her the 
following exquisite madrigal." Dated March. The 
last three lines are from the Boscombe MS. through 
Gamett. See note on Epipsychidion, 

82 To From the Boscombe MS. Rossetti conjectures 

that Byron is addressed. 

83 To Byron. Medwin, The Shelley Papers, p. 37 : " What 

his real opinion of Byron's powers was may be col- 
lected from a sonnet he once showed me, and which 
the subject of it never saw. The sentiments accord 
well with that diffidence of his own powers, that in- 
nate modesty which always distinguished him. It 
begins thus " [Here follow 1-7]. 

Medwin, Life, ii. 35 : " That he thought Byron a 
great poet is proved by a sonnet, of which I forget 
two of the lines, but which Byron never saw." [Here 
follow 1-7, the alternate reading 8-11 noted, and 
12-14.] 

Rossetti revises and completes the sonnet from the 
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Boscombe MS., where also the introductory prose is 

found. 
84 A Lost Leader, From the Boscombe MS., though Gar- 

nett. 
84 On Keats, Text : monihless 1839^. MS. Boscombe. 

84 To From the Boscombe MS. Rossetti conjectures 

that the lines are addressed to Leigh Hunt ; Forman, 
that they may be a cancelled passage of Rosalind 
and Helen. 

85 On MUton^s Spirit. From the Boscombe MS. 

85 " Mighty Eagle." From the Frederickson MS., being 

written on the back of a letter received from God- 
win of the date April 29, 1817. Forman conjectures 
that Godwin is addressed, but only on this very slender 
ground. Text : 4 hiest the word is doubtful in the MS. 

86 Laurel. Mrs. Shelley does not separate the ' lines into 

question and answer. 

86 " Once more descend." From the Boscombe MS. 

87 Inspiration. From the Boscombe MS. 

87 To the People of England. From the Boscombe MS. 

88 To Italy. From the Boscombe MS. 

88 Unrisen Splendor. From the Boscombe MS. 

89 To Zephyr. From the Boscombe MS., through Gamett. 
*' Follow." From the Boscombe MS. 

The Rain- Wind. From the Boscombe MS. through Gar- 
nett. 

90 The Vine. From the Boscombe MS. through Gamett. 
The Waning Moon. Text : 5 in the murky Earth 

18392. 
To the Moon II. From the Boscombe MS. 

92 The Lady of the South. From the Boscombe MS., through 

Garnett. 
Text : 3 drouth Forman conj., Dowden || drought Rossetti. 

93 Wine of Eglantine. Text ; 3 howls Boscombe MS. || buds 

1824, 18391,2. 

MS. Boscombe. 

94 A Roman's Chamher, u. 2, 3 transpose Forman, Dowden. 

95 The Shadow of Hell. From Boscombe MS. through 

Garnett. 
Text : 5 . . . The Rossetti. 



^ 
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96 Consequences. From the Boscombe MS., through Gar- 

nett. 

A Hate-Song. Rossetti's Note : "Mr. Browning has 
furnished me with this amusing absurdity, retailed to 
him by Leigh Hunt. It seems that Hunt and Shelley 
were talking one day (probably in or about 1817) 
concerning Love-Songs ; and Shelley said that he did 
n't see why Hate-Songs also should not be written, 
and that he could do them ; and on the spot he im- 
provised these lines of doggerel." 

A Face. From the Boscombe MS. Shelley (from Bo- 
logna) to Peacock, November 9, 1818 : " There are 
several [pictures] of Guercino, which they said were 
very fine. I dare say they were, for the strength 
and complication of his figures made my head turn 
round. One, indeed, was certainly powerful. It was 
the representation of the founder of the Carthusians 
exercising his austerities in the desert, with a youth 
as his attendant, kneeling beside him at an altar : on 
another altar stood a skull and a crucifix ; and around 
were the rocks and the trees of the wilderness. I 
never saw such a figure as this fellow. His face was 
wrinkled like a dried snake's skin, and drawn in long 
hard lines : his very hands were wrinkled." Mrs. 
Shelley, Essays and Letters, ii. 159, 160. 

97 The Poefs Lover. From the Boscombe MS. 

98 ^* Isit that in some brighter sphered From the Boscombe 

MS. 

99 Torpor. From the Boscombe MS. 

" Is not to-day enough,^* From the Boscombe MS. 
100 « To thirst and find no fill." Mrs. Shelley's Note, 18391, 
iii. 69 : " And then again this melancholy trace of the 
sad thronging thoughts, which were the well whence 
he drew the idea of Athanase, a,nd express the restless> 
passion-fraught emotions of one whose sensibility, kin- 
dled to too intense a life, perpetually preyed upon 
itself." [Here follows the fragment.] Forman con- 
jectures that it is a cancelled passage of Jtdian and 
Maddalo, 
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100 Love. Mrs. Shelley's Note, 1839S iii. 70 : « In the next 

page I find a calmer sentiment, better fitted to sus- 
tain one whose whole being was love." [Here follows 
the fragment.] 

101 Music, Text: 1839^ gives, besides this text, a frag- 

mentary and inferior version, of which the variations 
are as follows : — 
ii-iii. transpose. 
ii. 1 that II the 

3 has II had 
iii. 3 has \\ had 

4 mist II tank 
iv. omit 

102 To Music, Text : The silver 18391,^. 
To Music, Text : God 18392. 

103 " / fainty 1 perish with my loveJ*' From the Boscombe 

MS., through Garnett. 
To Silence. From the Boscombe MS. Mrs. Shelley's 
transcript given to Charles Cowden Clarke is de- 
scribed by Forman. 

104 " Oh, that a Chariot of Cloud were mine,*^ From the 

Boscombe MS. 
The Fierce Beasts, From the Boscombe MS., through 
Garnett. 

105 The Deserts of Sleep. From the Boscombe MS., through 

Garnett. 
A Dream. From the Boscombe MS., through Garnett. 

106 Hope, Fear and Doubt. From the Boscombe MS. 
"Alas! this is not what I thought life vxis,^^ Mrs. 

Shelley's Note, 18391, iv. 52 : " That he felt these 
things [public neglect and calumny] deeply cannot 
be doubted, though he armed himself with the con- 
sciousness of acting from a lofty and heroic sense of 
Tight. The truth burst from his heart sometimes in 
solitude, and he would write a few unfinished verses 
that showed he felt the sting. Among such I find the 
following." [Here follows the fragment.] 
Crowned. Published in 1839^ as the conclusion of 
" When soft winds and sunny skies, ^^ but omitted in 
1839'. Bossetti joins it with Laurel at the end. 
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107 " Chreat Spirit" From the Boscombe MS., through Gar- 
nett. Forman conjectures that Liberty is addressed. 

" Thou Immortal Deity." Forman conjectures that 
Liberty is addressed. 

" Ye ^gentle visitations." Mrs. Shelley's Note, 1839, iii. 
70 : ** In another book which contains some passionate 
outbreaks with reg^ard to the great injustice he en- 
dured this year, the poet writes " [Here follows the 
fragment]. 

TRANSLATIONS 

111 Hymn to Mercury, Shelley (from Leghorn) to Peacock, 
July 20, 1820 : " I am translating, in ottava rima, the 
Hymn to Mercury of Homer. Of course my stanza 
precludes a literal translation. My next effort will 
be that it should be legible — a quality much to be 
desired in translations." Peacock, Works, iii. 469. 
Text : xliii. 3 hurl 1839^^, Rossetti, Forman. 
li. 7 Round \\ Roused 1824. 
lix. 6 nor 1839^2. 
Ixxxviii. 2 should Rossetti, Dowden. 

xciii. 5 mist, Harvard MS., 1824, 1839i,2. The word 

is crowded in a corner of the MS. 
xcvi. 7 of 1839^,^ Rossetti, Forman. 
xcvii. 2 tJiem with love and joy 1839^,^ Rossetti, For- 
man. 

MS. Harvard. 
142 Hymn to Venus. From the Boscombe MS. Hunt to 
Mrs. Shelley, August 4, 1818 : " I shall hail his 
Homer's Hymns, too, to begin the year with." Hunt, 
Correspondence, i. 124. [Dowden ii. 179, states Shel- 
ley had employed himself on these translations in 
January, 1818.] 
150 The Cyclops. Mrs. Shelley's Note, 1824, vii.: "Most of 
the translations were written some years ago and with 
the exception of The Cyclops . . . may be considered 
as having received the author's ultimate corrections." 
Shelley (from Florence) to Hunt, November, 1819: 
"With respect to translation, even 1 will not be 
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seduced by it ; although the Greek plays, and some 
of the ideal dramas of Calderon (with which I have 
lately, and with inexpressible wonder and delight, be- 
come acquainted), are perpetually tempting me to 
throw over their perfect and glowing forms the gray 
veil of my own words. And you know me too well to 
suspect, that I refrain from a belief that what I could 
substitute for them would deserve the regret which 
yours would, if suppressed. I have confidence in my 
moral sense alone ; but that is a kind of originality. 
I have only translated The Cyclops of Euripides, 
when I could absolutely do nothing else, and the 
Symposium of Plato, which is the delight and aston- 
ishment of all who read it, — I mean the orig^nal.'^ 
Mrs. Shelley, Essays and Letters, ii. 266, 257. 

Williams's Journal, November 6, 1821 : " Shelley 
read me his translation of the only Greek farce which 
has been handed down to us {The Cyclops).^* Fort- 
nightly Review, June, 1878. 
T3XT: 146 papaiapax 1824, 18391,^. 
344 ravine 1839i,2. 
369 to be omit, 1839^2. 
382 four 18391,2. 
387 Shelley's Note : " I confess I do not understand 

this." 
473 A 18391,2. 

535 gives 1824. 
581 wine 1824. 
638 few 1824, 1839i,2. 
641 nor 1839i,2. 

MS. (fragmentary) Boscombe. 

Asterisks are placed by Mrs. Shelley, 1824, 
18391,2, after 44 and 684, and are omitted after 
593 ; and they are placed by Rossetti, also, after 
58 and 503. Shelley used an inferior text, and 
his version is susceptible of correction, which 
Swinburne (Essays and Studies, pp. 201-211) 
undertook to make. 
189 Spirit of Plato. Text : 5 does 18392. MS. Boscombe. 
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190 To Stella, Medwin, Life, ii. 176 : " Plato's epigram on 

Aster y whicli Shelley had applied to Keats, happened 
to be mentioned, and I asked Shelley if he could ren- 
der it. He took up the pen and improvised " [Here 
follows the translation]. 

191 Pan, Echo and the Satyr. 

Text : 3 Who homed loved Hunt MS. cancelled. 
4 the three 1839S*. 
9 insanmch Hunt MS., cancelled. 
MS. Hunt. 

192 Fragment of the Elegy on the Death of Bion, From the 

Hunt MS. 
Text : 4, 5 Weave the crovon of Death Boscombe MS. can- 
celled II heat your breast Boscombe MS. in- 
complete change. 
14 upon II within Rossetti. 

23 his Rossetti, Dowden || her Boscombe MS., For- 
man. 
his white || her white Boscombe MS., Rossetti, 
Forman, Dowden. 
2^his , , , his \ her Boscombe MS., Rossetti, For- 
man, Dowden. Shelley's error is a mere inad- 
vertence, and should be corrected for the sake 
of the poem. 

193 From Bion, From the Boscombe MS. 

196 From Virgil, From the Boscombe MS., through Gar- 
nett. 

196 From Dante I, Forman's Note : " These lines . . . are 
said to have been scratched by Shelley on a window- 
pane at a house wherein he lodged while staying in 
London. I have them on the authority of a gentle- 
man whose mother was the proprietress of the house." 

196 From Dante II, Text : b And Forman, Dowden. 

197 From Dante III, From the Boscombe MS. 

200 JFVom Dante IV, Medwin, Life, ii. 15 : « I had also the 
advantage of reading Dante with him ; he lamented 
that no adequate translation existed of the Divina 
Commedia, and though he thought highly of Carey's 
work, — with which he said he had for the first time 
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studied the original, praising the fidelity of the ver- 
sion, — it by no means satisfied him. What he meant 
by an adequate translation was one in terza rima ; for, 
in Shelley's own words, he held it an essential jus- 
tice to an author to render him in the same form. 
I asked him if he had never attempted this, and, 
looking among his papers, he showed, and gave me 
to copy, the following fragment from the Purgatorio, 
which leaves on the mind an inextinguishable regret 
that he had not completed — nay, more, that he did 
not employ himself in rendering other of the finest 
passages." 
Text : 2 the roof 1834, Forman, Dowden. 

9-36, 37, 61, 1847 follows 1834. 

33 wiU Rossetti. Forman and Dowden follow Grar- 
nett. 

37 Which Rossetti, Dowden. 

MS. Boscombe. Gramett follows this MS. 

203 From Dante F. Medwin, Life, ii. 19 : « At Shelley's 
request and with his assistance, I attempted to give 
the Ugolino, which is valuable to the admirers of Shel- 
ley, on account of his numerous corrections, which 
almost indeed make it his own.'' 

Mrs. Shelley (from Pisa) to Miss Clairmont, Jan- 
uary, 1821 : " Besides writing poetry he [Medwin] 
translates. He intends, he says, to translate all the 
fine passages of Dante, and has already the canto 
concerning Ugolino. Now, not to say that he fills 
his verses with all possible commonplaces, he under- 
stands his author very imperfectly, and when he can- 
not make sense of the words that are, he puts in 
words of his own, and calls it a misprint ; so, some- 
times falsifying the historical fact, always the sense, 
he produces something as like Dante as a rotten crab- 
apple is like a fine nonpareil." Dowden, Life, ii. 365, 
366. 

Medwin published a version, of which this is the 
corrected form, in Sketches in Hindoostan, ujith Other 
Poems, 1821. Forman conjectures that he ascribes 
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less to Shelley, by the italics, than was due. There is 
reason to believe that this is true. Shelley is bald to 
have complained to Mary that some of his transla- 
tions had been carried off by Medwin. 
206 Sonnet from Cavalcanti. From the Hunt MS. 

Scenes from the Magico Prodigioso, Mrs. Shelley's 
Note, 1824, vii. : ** The translations . . . with the 
exception of . . . and the scenes from the Magico 
Prodigioso, may be considered as having received the 
author's final corrections." 

Shelley (from Leghorn) to Peacock, August 22 (?), 
1810 : " I have been reading Calderon in Spanish 
[with Mrs. Gisborne]. A kind of Shakespeare is this 
Calderon ; and I have some thoughts, if I find that I 
cannot do anything better, of translating some of his 
plays." Peacock, Works^ iii. 465. 

Shelley (from Leghorn) to Peacock, September 21, 
1819 : " Charles Clairmont is now with us on his way 
to Vienna. He has spent a year or more in Spain, 
where he has learned Spanish, and I make him read 
Spanish all day long. It is a most powerful and ex- 
pressive language, and I have already learned suffi- 
cient to read with great ease their poet Calderon. I 
have read about twelve of his plays. Some of them 
certainly deserve to be ranked amongst the grandest 
and most perfect productions of the human mind. 
He exceeds all modern dramatists, with the exception 
of Shakespeare, whom he resembles, however, in the 
depth of thought and subtlety of imagination of his 
writings, and in the rare power of interweaving deli- 
cate and powerful comic traits with the most tragical 
situations, without diminishing their interest. I rate 
him far above Beaumont and Fletcher." Peacock, 
Works, iii. 466, 467. 

Williams's Journal, March 20, 1822 : « Walked 
with S. along the banks of the Amo. Took our writ- 
ing materials and while S. translated Calderon's Cy^ 
prian I wrote some revisions " [in his new play (ron- 
zagd]. Fortnightly Review, June, 1878. 
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Shelley, to John Gisbome, April 10, 1822. [Printed 
below under Scenes from FausL^ 
Text : L Stage Direction, Enter . . . dressed Transcript | 
omit, 1824. 
students with a hook Transcript. 
1 plain Transcript. 
14 Rossetti follows 1824. 
16, 17 Forman follows transcript. 
67 Stage Direction. Reads. Enter the Devil as a 
fine gentleman Mrs. Shelley, 1824 || Demon 
Rossetti. 
87 in Rossetti, Forman, Dowden. 
95 the omit, 1824. 
172 descending Rossetti. 
214 Aside and omit, 1824. 
217 Those 1S39^. 

227-229 lines differently arranged, 1824. 
228 now omit, 1824. 
230 Sir I Cyprian^ Sir I \\ Clarin and MoscON, 

Sir! transcript. 
233 Colatti 1824. 
242 counsel omit, 1824 ; or 1824. 
237 thy Rossetti. 
II. 154 forest \\ fiercest Rossetti conj. 
III. 18 may she 1824. 
23 begun 1839i,2. 
58 Who to Rossetti conj. 
89 miserable me 1839^,*^. 

99, 100 Rossetti also suggests retaining And and 
rearrangiug the next line Now should I 
seek him even. This is rewriting the text. 
123 inclines to Rossetti conj. 

18391,2 follow 1824 except as noted. 
239 Stanzas from Colder on' s Cisma de Inglaterra. Shelley 
(from Florence) to Mrs. Gisbome, November 16, 
1819 : " / have been reading Calderon without you. 
I have read the Cisma de Inglaterra, the Cabellos de 
Absalom, and three or four others. These pieces, in- 
ferior to those we read, at least to the Principe Con- 
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stante, in the splendor of particular passages, are 
perhaps superior in their satisfying completeness. 
... I transcribe you a passage from the Cisma 
de Inglaterra — spoken by ' Carlos, Embaxador de 
Francia, enamorado de Ana Bolena.' Is there any- 
thing in Petrarch finer than the second stanza ? " 
Mrs. Shelley, Essays and Letters, ii. 245, 246. 

Medwin, Life, ii. 14 : " But we also read a tragedy 
of Calderon's which, though it cannot compete with 
Shakespeare's Henry the VIII, contains more poetry 
— the Cisma d' Inglaterra, Shelley was much struck 
with the characteristic Fool who plays a part in it, 
and deals in fables, but more so with the octave stan- 
zas (a strange metre in a drama, to choose) spoken by 
Carlos, enamorado di Anna Bolena, whom he had 
met at Paris, during her father's embassy. So much 
did Shelley admire these stanzas that he copied them 
out into one of his letters to Mrs. Gisborne, of the 
two last of which I append a translation marking in 
italics the lines corrected by Shelley." 

Medwin published these stanzas with nine others in 
Sketches in Hindoostan, toith Other Poems, 1821. For- 
man conjectures that Shelley cooperated with Medwin 
in the other stanzas, where no credit has been given, 
and this is probably true. See note on From Dante V, 
240 Scenes from the Faust of Goethe. Shelley (from Pisa) 
to John Gisborne, January, 1822 : " We have just 
got the etchings of Faust, the painter is worthy of 
Goethe. The meeting of him and Margaret is won- 
derful. It makes all the pulses of my head beat — 
those of my heart have been quiet long ago. The 
translations, both these and in Blackwood, are miser- 
able. Ask Coleridge if their stupid misintelligence 
of the deep wisdom and harmony of the author does 
not spur him to action." Fortnightly Review, June, 
1878. 

Shelley (from Pisa) to John Gisborne, April 10, 
1822 : " I have been reading over and over again 
Faust, and always with sensations which no other 
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composition excites. It deepens the gloom and aug- 
ments the rapidity of ideas, and would therefore seem 
to me an unfit study for any person who is a prey to 
the reproaches of memory, and the delusions of an 
imagination not to be restrained. And yet the plea- 
sure of sympathizing with emotions known only to 
few, although they derive their sole charm from de- 
spair, and the scorn of the narrow good we can attain 
in our present state, seems more than to ease the pain 
which belongs to them. ... 

" Have you read Calderon's Magico Prodigioso f I 
find a striking similarity between Faust and this 
drama, and if I were to acknowledge Coleridge's dis- 
tinction, should say Goethe was the greatest philoso- 
pher, and Calderon the greatest poet. Cyprian evi- 
dently furnished the germ of Faust, as Faust may 
furnish the germ of other poems ; although it is as 
different from it in structure and plan as the acorn 
from the oak. I have — imagine my presumption 
— translated several scenes from both, as the basis of 
a paper for our journal. I am well content with those 
from Calderon, which in fact gave me very little 
trouble ; but those from Faust — I feel how imper- 
fect a representation, even with all the license I 
assume to figure to myself how Goethe would have 
written in English, my words convey. No one but 
Coleridge is capable of this work. 

" We have seen here a translation of some scenes, 
and indeed the most remarkable ones, accompanying 
those astonishing etchings which have been published 
in England from a German master. It is not bad — 
and faithful enough — but how weak I how incom- 
petent to represent Faust I I have only attempted 
the scenes omitted in this translation, and would send 
you that of the Walpurgisnacht, if I thought Oilier 
would place the postage to my account. What etch- 
ings those are ! I am never satiated with looking at 
them ; and, I fear, it is the only sort of translation of 
which Faiist is susceptible. I never perfectly under- 
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stood the Hartz Mountain scene, nntil I saw the etch- 
ing ; and then, Margaret in the summer-house with 
Faust 1 The artist makes one envy his happiness that 
he can sketch such things with calmness, which I onlj 
dared look upon once, and which made my brain swim 
round only to touch the leaf on the opposite side of 
which I knew that it was figured. Whether it is that 
the artist has surpassed Faust, or that the pencil sur- 
passes language in some subjects, I know not, or that 
I am more affected by a visible image, but the etch- 
ing certainly excited me far more than the poem it 
illustrated. Do you remember the fifty-fourth letter 
of the first part of the Nouvelle Heloise f Goethe, in 
a subsequent scene, evidently had that letter in his 
mind, and this etching is an idealism of it. So much 
for the world of shadows 1 *' Mrs. Shelley, Essays 
and Letters, ii. 336-338. 
Text : 38 would certainly 1824. 

47 beastUy 1839«,i. 

Scene II., Hunt (?), Note, The Liberal, 1822 : 
''A few passages were. not filled up in the 
manuscript ; and one or two others, perhaps 
of a like nature, have been omitted, not out 
of an idle squeamishness, but that the true 
spirit of them might not be mistaken for want 
of being accompanied by the context of the 
whole work." 

48 frovoning || /atoning 1822. 
165 eye 1824, 18391. 

184 is 1822, 1824. 

217 What omit, 1822. 

264 A 18391,3. 

264 my omit, 1822. 

276 night 1822. 

286 Parvenu. Note. A sort offundholder 1822, 
1824, 18391,2. 

327-334 omit, 1839i,2. See the Note in The Liberal 
above. Forman conjectures that this is not 
the whole of the omitted passage as trans- 
lated by Shelley. 
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Text : 355 pond omit Boscombe MS. 

372 sang 1839i,2, Rossetti, Dowden. 
374 sprang 1839^,^, Rossetti, Dowden. 
392 heart 1822, 1824. 

JUVENILIA 

267 Verses on a Cat, Miss Helen Shelley to Mrs. Jefferson 

Hogg (no date) : ** I have just found the lines which 
I mentioned ; a child's effusion about some cat, which 
evidently had a story, but it must have been before 
I can remember. It is in Elizabeth's handwriting, 
copied probably later than the composition of the 
lines, though the handwriting is unformed. It seems 
to be a tabby cat, for it has an indistinct brownish- 
gray coat [there was a painting of a cat on the copy]. 
. . . That last expression is, I imag^e, still classical 
at boys' schools, and it was a favorite one of Bysshe's, 
which I remember from a painful fact, that one of 
my sisters ventured to make use of it, and was pun- 
ished in some old-fashioned way, which impressed the 
sentence on my memory." Hogg, Life, i. 21, 22. 

268 Omens. Med win, Shelley Papers, p. 7 : **I remember 

well the first of his effusions, a very German-like frag- 
ment, beginning with ... I think he was then about 
fifteen." 

Med win, Life, i. 62 : " Chatterton was then one of 
his great favorites ; he enjoyed very much the liter- 
ary forgery and successful mystification of Horace 
Walpole and his contemporaries ; and the Immortal 
Child's melancholy and early fate often suggested his 
own. One of his earliest effusions was a fragment be- 
ginning — it was indeed almost taken from the pseudo 
Rowley " [Here follow the lines]. 
Epitaphium. Med win, Life, i. 48, 49 : " That he had 
certainly arrived at great skill in the art of versifica- 
tion, I think I shall be able to prove by the following 
specimens I kept among my treasures, which he gave 
me in 1808 or 9. The first is the Epitaph on Gray's 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, probably a school 
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task.'' Medwin's text reads in iv. 1 maestis and v. 1 
Longivus, The corrections were made by Rossetti. 
270 In Horologium, Med win, Life, i. 49 : " The second speci- 
men of his versification is of a totally different char- 
acter, and shows a considerable precocity." 

MacCarthy, SheUey's Early Life, p. 27 : " Some- 
thing of the precocity is explained, however, and all 
of the originality removed, by a reference to The Ox- 
ford Herald of Saturday, September 16, 1809, where 
the following English Epigram appears : — 

On Seeikq a French Watch bound the 
Neck op a BEAUTiFuii Young Woman. 

'' Mark what we gain from foreign lands, 
Time cannot now be said to Hnger, — 
Allowed to lay his two rude hands 
Where others dare not lay a finger." 

It is plain that Shelley's 'Latin lines are simply a 

translation of this epigram, which he most probably 

saw in T%e Oxford Herald, but may have read in some 

other paper of the time as I distinctly recollect having 

met with it elsewhere when making my researches 

among the journals of the period." 

A Dialogue, Hogg to Dawson Turner, May 30, 1834 : 

"I now send you a poem, or rather a rough draft 

of part of a poem by his hand, and from his head 

and heart. The papers amongst which it was found, 

and other circumstances, lead me to believe that it 

was written in 1810." Hogg, Life, i. 196. 

Text : A later and revised text exists among the Esdaile 

MSS., but is not described except that Dowden 

corrects one word, as noted, from it, and gives its 

date, 1809. All other editions follow Hogg. 

272 To the Moonbeam, Shelley (from Field Place) to Hogg, 

May 17, 1811: "[The poem is first given.] There 

is rhapsody ! Now, I think, after this, you ought to 

send me some poetry." Hogg, Life, i. 378. 

Text : A later and revised text exists among the Esdaile 

MSS., but is not described except, as before, Dow- 
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den corrects one word, as noted, from it, and ^ves 
the date September 23, 1809. All other editions 
follow Hogg. 

273 The Solitary, From the Boscombe MSS., throngh Gar- 

nett. 
Text : iL 2 brothers*, Rossetti. As Dowden does not sustain 
the reading, it may be presumed to be an emenda- 
tion of Rossetti's. 

274 To Death, Hogg, Life, L 198, 199 : " The foUowing 

unfinished verses were written at Oxford." 
Text : A later and revised text, containing twenty addi- 
tional lines, exists among the Esdaile MSS., but 
has not been described except that, as before, 
Dowden corrects one word, as noted, from it 
Other editions follow Hogg except that Rossetti 
reads ii. 7 fade ; 20 huels. 

276 Love's Rose. Shelley to Hogg, no date [June, 1811 ? ] : 

'' I transcribe for you a strange medley of maddened 

stuff, which I wrote by the midnight moon last night. 

[Here follow To a Star and Lovers Rose."] Ohe ! jam 

satis dementia! I hear you exclaim." Hogg, i. 397, 

398. 

Text : A later and revised text, with the date 1810, is 

mentioned, but not described, by Dowden, except 

that, as before, he corrects one line, as noted. 

Other editions follow Hogg except that Rossetti 

reads in ii. 2 tchile and encloses 4 in parentheses. 

277 Eyes. From the Boscombe MS., through Garnett. 
Text : A later and revised MS. exists among the Esdaile 

MSS., but has not been described except that, as 
before, Dowden corrects one word from it, and 
says that it is a complete poem in five eight-line 
stanzas. 
Poems from St. Irvyne ; or The Rosicrucian, St. Irvyne ; 
/ or, / the Rosicrucian. / A Romance. / By / A Gen- 
tleman / of the University of Oxford. / London : / 
Printed for J. J. Stockdale, / 41, Pall Mall. / 1811. 
The romance was in MS. by April 1, 1810 (Shelley to 
Graham, Forman, Shelley Library, p. 5), was sent to 
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Stockdale, corrected or " fitted for the press " by him, 
seen by Shelley and returned November 14, 1810 
(Shelley to Stookdale, StocMale's Budget) advertised 
by December 18, and then, or immediately, published. 
The date of I., III., V., and VI. is conjectured by 
Rossetti to be 1808, and II., IV., 1809, on the evi- 
dence of Med win, Lifsy i. 74 : ** This work contains 
several poems, some of which were written a year or 
two before the date of the Romance. . . . Three of 
them are in the metre of Walter Scott's HdveUvnj a 
poem he greatly admired." 

Text : Sister Rosa viii. ^ And a voice; Rossetti. 
St, Irvyne's Tower iv. 4 on Rossetti. 
Bereavement. 5 cheeks Rossetti. 
Other editions follow Shelley, 1811. 

288 Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson, Posthu- 
mous Fragments / of / Margaret Nicholson ; / Being 
Poems Found Amongst the Papers of that / Noted 
Female who attempted the Life / of the King in 
1786. / Edited by / John Fitz- Victor. / Oxford : / 
Printed and sold by J. Munday / 1810. 

Collation : Quarto. Fly-title (with blank verso) 
pp. 1, 2 : Title (with blank verso) pp. 3, 4 ; Adver- 
tisement, pp. 5, 6 ; Posthumous Fragments of Mar- 
garet Nicholson, pp. 7-29 (with imprint, Munday, 
Printer, Oxford, at foot of page). Issued probably 
as a pamphlet. 

No MS. is known. The volume was advertised as 
"just published, price 2s." in The Oxford University 
and City Herald, November 17, 1810, and a week 
later at the price of 2s. 6d. in the same paper. 

Hogg (i. 260-269) narrates the origin and history 
of this volume at length. The material points of his 
account are that he found Shelley reading the proofs 
of some poems which were meant to be published, 
and advised him to burlesque them and issue them as 
a joke ; that this plan was adopted, and the poems, 
revised by the two friends and ascribed on Hogg's 
suggestion to Peg Nicholson, a mad woman, then still 
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living, who had attempted the life of George III., 
were printed at the publishers' expense and eagerly 
taken up by the Oxford collegians. He adds that the 
first poem was not Shelley's, but was the production 
of a '< rhymester of the day " and had been confided 
to him. This account is discredited by Dowden and 
others ; the intentionally burlesque portion is thought 
to be confined to the Epithalamium in the lines referred 
to by Shelley below ; " the rhymester " is presumed to 
be Hogg, and his work not the first poem but the afore- 
said passage of the Epithalamium. 

Shelley (from Oxford) to Graham, November 30, 
1810 : " The part of the Epithalamium which you 
mention (t. e. from the end of Satan's triumph) is 
the production of a friend's mistress ; it had been con- 
cluded there, but she thought it abrupt and added 
this ; it is omitted in numbers of the copies — that 
which I sent to my Mother of course did not contain 
it. I shall possibly send you the abuse to-day, but I 
am afraid that they will not insert it. But you mis- 
take ; the Epithalamium will make it sell like wildfire, 
and as the Nephew is kept a profound secret, there 
can arise no danger from the indelicacy of the Aunt. 
It sells wonderfully here, and is become the fashiona- 
ble subject of discussion. ... Of course to my Father 
Peg io a profound secret." Forman, Shelley Library, 
p. 12. 

Montgomery, Oxford: A Biographical Summary of 
Eminent Characters connected with the University : ** The 
ease with which Shelley composed many of the stanzas 
therein contained is truly astonishing. When sur- 
prised with a proof from the printers on the morning 
he would frequently start off his sofa exclaiming that 
that had been his only bed ; and on being informed 
that the men were waiting for more copy, he would 
sit down and write off a few stanzas, and send them 
to the press without even revising or reading them. 
This I [Slatter] have myself witnessed." Dowden, 
i. 92. 
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Text : Fragment ill. 8 sleep Rossetti. 

ITie Spectral Horseman 6 is not Rossetti. 

S03 Stanza from a Translation of the Marseillaise Hymn, 
From a letter, Shelley to Graham, no date [1810 ?], 
signed " Philo Basileus," in the possession of Mr. 
Frederic Locker- Lampson. Dowden mentions a later 
Esdaile MS. of the entire poem. Rossetti g^ves the 
date June, 1811. 
Bigotry's Victim, Shelley (from Lincoln's Inn Fields) 
to Hogg, April 28, 1811 : " [The poem is given 
first.] There it is — a mad efiPusion of this morn- 
ing." Hogg, i. 351, 352. Dowden mentions a later 
revised Esdaile MS. dated 1810. Text : ii. 8, o'er 
the Rossetti. 

305 On an Icicle That Clung to the Grass of a Grave, Shel- 
ley (from Field Place) to Hogg, January 6, 1811 : " I 
enclose some poetry : [Here follows the poem.] You 
see the subject of the foregoing. I send it because 
it may amuse you." Hogg, i. 160, 161. Dowden 
mentions a revised Esdaile MS. dated 1809. 

307 Love, Shelley (from London) to Hogg, May 2, 1811 : 

" The indissoluble, sacred union of Love. [Here fol- 
lows the poem.] Excuse this momentary mania." 
Hogg, i. 366. 

308 On a Fete at Carlton House, Dr. Gamett obtained this 

fragment from the Rev. Mr. Grove, who repeated 
these lines from memory. 
To A Star, Shelley (from Field Place) to Hogg, no 
date [1811] : " I transcribe for you a strange me- 
lange of maddened stuff, which I wrote by the mid- 
night moon last night. [Here follow the poem and 
Love's Rosey Hogg, i. 397. 

309 To Mary, Who died in this Opinion. One of several 

poems suggested by a story told Shelley by Hogg. 
See Unpublished Poems. 

Shelley (from Keswick) to Miss Hitchener, Novem- 
ber 23, 1811 : " I transcribe a little poem I found this 
morning. It was written some time ago ; but, as it 
appears to show what I then thought of eternal life, 
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I send it." Letters from Percy Bysshe Shelley to Eliza- 
beth Hitchener, i. 101. 
310 A Tale of Society as it is, from Facts, 1811. Published 
by Rossetti from the Hitchener MS. 

Shelley (from Keswick) to Miss Hitchener, January 
7, 1812 : " I now send you some poetry ; the subject 
is not fictitious. It is the overflowings of the mind 
this morning. [Here follows the poem, i-vii.] . . . 
The facts are real ; that recorded in the last frag- 
ment of a stanza is literally true. The poor man 
said : * None of my family ever came to parish, and I 
would starve first. I am a poor man : but I could 
never hold my head up after that.' " Letters to Eliza- 
beth Hitchener, ii. 0-15. 
Text : Dowden mentions a later revised Esdaile MS, of ten 

stanzas, from which he introduces corrections. 

Forman follows Rossetti. 
313 To the Republicans of North America. From the Hitch- 
ener MS. 

Shelley (from Dublin) to Miss Hitchener, February 
14, 1812 : " Have you heard a new republic is set up 
in Mexico ? I have just written the following short 
tribute to its success. [Here follow the poem and 
To Ireland, i.] These are merely sent as lineaments 
in the picture of my mind. On these two topics [Mex- 
ico and Ireland] I find that I can sometimes write 
poetry when I feel, such as it is." Letters to Elizabeth 
Hitchener, ii. 71-74. 
Text : Dowden mentions a later MS., with an additional 

stanza, and introduces corrections from it. Forman 

follows Rossetti. 

315 To Ireland. From the Hitchener MS. See preceding 

Note. The Fragment, ii. is from the same letter, and 
is printed in the collection cited, ii. 67. 

316 On Robert Emmet's Grave. From the Esdaile MS. 

Shelley (from Tanyrallt) to Miss Hitchener, April 
18, 1812 : " I have written some verses on Robert 
Emmet which you shall see, and which I will insert 
in my book of poems." Letters to Elizabeth Hitchener, 
ii. 118. 
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317 The Retrospect: Cwm EUm^ 1812. From the Es- 
daile MS. 

Peacock, Works, iii. 402 : ** Cwm Elan House waa 
the seat of Mr. Grove, whom Shelley had visited 
there before his marriage in 1811. ... At a sub- 
sequent period I stayed a day at Bhayader, for the 
sake of seeing this spot. It is a scene of singular 
beauty." 

322 Fragment of a Sonnet to Harriet From the Esdaile MS. 
To Harriet. Forman's fragment was published from 
a copy made by Gamett from the Boscombe MS. 
Dowden publishes from the Esdaile MS. 

325 Sonnet to a Balloon laden with Knowledge. In August, 

1812, at Lynmouth, Shelley amused himself with send- 
ing off fire-balloons by air, and boxes and green bottles 
by water, containing his Declaration of Rights, and 
DevU's Walk. 
Sonnet on Launching some Bottles filed with Knowledge 
into the Bristol Channel. See preceding Note. 

326 The DeviVs Walk. Composed at Dublin, 1812, and 

printed as a broadside. It was unknown until 1871, 
when Rossetti recovered it from the copy in the Pub- 
lic Record Office where it had been sent with the 
Declaration of Rights and other property of Shelley's 
supposed by government agents to be treasonable. 
For circulating it, Shelley's servant, Daniel Healey, 
was imprisoned for six months. See the Fortnightly 
Review, January, 1871. 
Text : Rossetti and Forman both publish from the original, 
with the differences noted. 
An earlier draft exists, as follows : — 
Shelley (from Keswick) to Elizabeth Hitchener, January 
20, 1812 : ** Here follow a few stanzas which may amuse 
you. I was once rather fond of the Devil. 



'* The Devil went out a-walking one day, 
Being tired of staying in Hell. 
He dressed himself in his Sunday array ; 
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And the reason that he was dressed so g^y 
Was to cunningly pry 
Whether under the sky 
The affairs of £arth went welL 

n 

'* He poked his hot nose into comers so small 
One would think that the innocents there, 
Poor creatures ! were just doing nothing at all, 
But settling some dress, or arranging some ball ; 
The Devil saw deeper there. 

m 

'* He peeped in each hole, to each chamber stole, 
His promising liyestock to view. 
Grinning applause 
He just shows his claws ; 
And Satan laughed in the mirth of his soul 
That they started with fright 
From his ugly sight 
Whose works they delighted to do. 

IV 
** A Parson with whom, in the house of prayer, 
The Devil sate side by side, 
Bawled out that, if the Devil were [there], 
His presence he couldn't abide. 
' Ha, ha ! ' thought Old Nick, 
* That 's a very stale trick ; 
For without the Devil, 
O favorite of evil, 
In thy carriage thou would'st not ride ! 

V 

*•* He saw the Devil [? a Lawyer] a viper slay 
Under his brief -covered table ; 
It reminded the Devil marvellously 
Of the story of Cain and Abel. 

VI 
'* Satan next saw a brainless king ; 
Many imps he saw near there on the wing ; 
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In a house as hot as his own. 
They flapped the black pennon, and twisted the sting, 
Close to the very throne. 

vn 

*' * Ah, ah I ' cried Satan, * the pasture is good ! 
My cattle will here thrive better than others I 
They will haye for their food 
News of human blood ; 
They will drink the g^ans of the dying and dead, 
And supperless never will go to bed, 

Which will make them as fat as their brothers.' 

vin 

** The Devil was walking in the Park, 

Dressed like a Bond Street beau ; 
Kor, although his visage was rather dark, 
And his mouth was wide, his chin came out. 
And something like Castlereagh was his snout« 

He might be called sohso. 

xn 

" Why does the De.vil g^rin so wide, 

And show the horse teeth within ? -» 
Kine and ninety on each side. 
By the clearest reckoning I 

" Here the poetry ends. The fact is he saw the Prince 
reviewing a regiment of hussars. Well, is not this tri- 
fling? " Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley to Elizabeth Hitch- 
enery ii. 25-30. 

333 Fragment of a Sonnet : Farewell to North Devon. From 
the Esdaile MS. 
On leaving London for Wales, From the Esdaile MS. 
335 The Wandering Jew^s Soliloquy, From the Esdaile 
MS. 
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A CAT in distress, iv. 267. 

A gentle story of two lovers young, iv. 92. 

A glorious people vibrated again, iii. 274. 

A golden-winged Angel stood, iv. 95. 

A Hater he came and sat by a ditch, iv. 96. 

A man who was about to hang himself, iv. 189. 

A mighty Phantasm, half concealed, iii. 431. 

A pale dream came to a Lady fair, iii. 185. 

A portal as of shadowy adamant, iii. 820. 

A scene, which wildered fancy viewed, iv. 317. 

A Sensitive Plant in a garden grew, iii. 246. 

A shovel of his ashes took, iv. 77. 

A star has fallen upon the earth, iii. 432. 

A woodman, whose rough heart was out of tune, iii. 407. 

Abyss of Hell ! I call on thee, iv. 229. 

Accused, do yon persist in your denial ? ii. 293. 

Ah ! faint are her limbs, and her footstep is weary, iv. 286. 

Ah, sister I Desolation is a delicate thing, ii. 115. 

Alas for Liberty ! iii. 150. 

Alas I good friend, what profit can you see, iii. 322. 

Alas ! this is not what I thought life was, iv. 106. 

All touch, all eye, all ear, i. 48. 

Ambition, power and avarice now have hurled, iv. 289. 

Amid the desolation of a city, iii. 319. 

And canst thou mock mine agony, thus calm, iv. 296. 

And earnest to explore within — around, iv. 200. 

And ever as he went he swept a lyre, iii. 430. 

And, if my griei should still be dearer to me, iv. 42. 

And like a dying lady, lean and pale, iv. 90. 

And many there were hurt by that strong boy, iii. 446. 

And Peter Bell, when he had been, ii. 348. 

And that I walk thus proudly crowned withal, iv. 106. 

And the green Paradise which western waves, iii. 430. 

And then came one of sweet and earnest looks, iii. 4S0. 

And what is that most brief and bright delight, iii. 428. 
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And where is truth ? On tomhs ? for such to thee, iv. 105. 

And who feels discord now or sorrow ? iv. 98. 

An old, mad, hlind, despised and dying king, iii. 229. 

Among the guests who often stayed, ii. 365. 

Arethusa arose, iii. 286. 

Ariel to Miranda : — Take, iii. 362. 

Arise, arise, arise ! iii. 238. 

Art thou indeed forever gone, iv. 301. 

Art thou pale for weariness, iv. 91. 

As a violet's gentle eye, iii 422. 

As from an ancestral oak, iii. 228. 

As I lay asleep in Italy, ii. 321. 

As the sunrise to the night, iv. 88. 

At the creation of the Earth, iii. 445. 

Away I the moor is dark heneath the moon, iii. 163. 

Bear witness, Erin ! when thine injured isle, iv. 315. 

Before those cruel Twins, whom at one birth, ii. 389. 

Beside the dimness of the glimmering sea, i. 228. 

Best and brightest, come away ! iii. 356. 

Breathe low, low, iii. 112. 

Bright ball of flame that through the gloom of even, iv. 325. 

Bright clouds float in heaven, ii. 171. 

Bright wanderer, fair coquette of heaven, iv. 91. 

Bring forth the prisoner Bastwiek ; let the clerk, iv. 33. 

Brothers I between you and me, iv. 313. 

'' Buona notte, buona notte ! " — come mai, iii. 324. 

By the mossy brink, iv. 308. 

Calm art thou as yon sunset ! swift and strong, i. 222. 

Chameleons feed on light and air, iii. 234. 

Come, be happy ! — sit near me, iii. 218. 

Come hither, my sweet Rosalind, ii. 3. 

Come, thou awakener of the spirit's ocean, iv. 89. 

Corpses are cold in the tomb, iii. 225. 

Could Aretliuse to her forsaken urn, iii. 431. 

Dares the lama, most fleet of the sons of the wind, iv. 303. 

Dark flood of time ! i. 383. 

Darkness has dawned in the East, iii. 152. 

Dar'st thou amid the varied multitude, iv. 273. 

Daughters of Jove, whose voice is melody, iv. 147. 

Dear home, thou scene of earliest hopes and joys, iv. 77. 
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Dearest, best and brightest, iii. 433. ^^ 

Death is here, and death is there, iii. 316. 

Death ! where is thy victory ? iv. 274. 

Do evil deeds thus quickly come to end ? ii. 289. 

Do you not hear the Aziola cry ? iii. 345. 

Eagle ! why soarest thou above that tomb ? iv. 189. 

Earth, Ocean, Air, beloved brotherhood ! i. 87. 

Echoes we : listen ! ii. 125. 

England, farewell ! Thou, who hast been my cradle, iv. 37. 

Ever as now with Love and Virtue's glow, iv. 322. 

Faint with love, the Lady of the South, iv. 92. 

Fairest of the Destinies, iii. 431. 

" Fairy! " The Spirit said, i. 22. 

False friend, wilt thou smile or weep, ii. 309. 

Far, far away, O ye, iii. 335. 

Flourishing vine, whose kindling clusters glow, iv. 90. 

Follow to the deep wood's weeds, iv. 89. 

For me, my friend, if not that tears did tremble, iv. 84. 

For my dagger is bathed in the blood of the brave, iv. 270. 

From all the blasts of heaven thou hast descended, ii. 118. 

From the cities where from caves, ii. 335. 

From the ends of the earth, from the ends of the earth, ii. 103. 

From the forests and highlands, iiL 291. 

From unremembered ages we, ii. 111. 

Gather, oh, gather, iii. 423. 

Ghosts of the dead ! have I not heard your yelling, iv. 279. 

God prosper, speed, and save, iii. 230. 

Goddess bare, and gaunt, and pale, iii. 34. 

Good-night ? ah, no ! the hour is ill, iii. 324. 

Grant me your patience, Gentlemen and Boars, iii. 25. 

Great Spirit whom the sea of boundless thought, iv. 107. 

Guido, I would that Lappo, thou, and I, iv. 196. 

Hail to thee, bHthe Spirit ! iii. 270. 

Hail to thee, Cambria ! for the unfettered wind, iv. 333. 

Hark ! the owlet flaps his wings, iv. 268. 

Hast thou not seen, officious with delight, iv. 239. 

He came like a dream in the dawn of life, iv. 41. 

He fell, thou sayest, beneath his conqueror's frown, ii. 152. 

Heigho ! the lark and the owl ! iv. 39. 
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Hell is a city much like London, ii. 355. 

** Here lieth One whose name was writ on water! " iv. 84. 

Here, my dear friend, is a new book for you, iii. 424. 

Here, oh, here ! ii. ICQ. 

Her hair was brown, her sphered eyes were brown, iii. 407. 

Her voice did quiver as we parted, iii. 199. 

He wanders, like a day- appearing dream, iv. 104. 

Hio sinu fessum caput hospitali, iv. 268. 

His face was like a snake's — wrinkled and loose, iv. 96. 

Hither the sound has borne us — to the realm, ii. 131. 

Honey from silkworms who can gather, iii. 202. 

Hopes, that swell in youthful breasts, iv. 276. 

How beautiful this night ! the balmiest sigh, i. 31. 

How eloquent are eyes I iv. 277. 

How gently slumber rests upon her face, ii. 303. 

How, my dear Mary, are you critic-bitten, ii. 385. 

How stem are the woes of the desolate mourner, iv. 285. 

How sweet it is to sit and read the tales, iv. 92. 

How swiftly through heaven's wide expanse, iv. 284. 

How wonderful is Death, i. 5. 

How wonderful is Death, iii. 373. 

I am as a spirit who has dwelt, iv. 97. 

I am drunk with the honey wine, iv. 93. 

I arise from dreams of thee, iii. 242. 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, iii. 267. 

I could stand, iv. 315. 

I dreamed that, as I wandered by the way, iii. 293. 

I dreamed that Milton's spirit rose, and took, iv. 85. 

I faint, I perish with my love ! I grow, iv. 103. 

I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden, iii. 286. 

I had once a lovely dream, iv. 260. 

I hated thee, fallen tyrant ! I did groan, iii. 171. 

I love thee, Baby ! for thine own sweet sake, iii. 160. 

I loved — alas ! our life is love, iii. 413. 

I met a traveller from an antique land, iii. 201. 

I mourn Adonis dead — loveliest Adonis, iv. 193. 

I pant for the music which is divine, iv. 101. 

I rode one evening with Count Maddalo, ii. 51. 

I sate beside the steersman then, and gazing, i. 266. 

I sing the glorious Power with azure eyes, iv. 145. 

I stood within the city disinterred, iii. 309. 

I was an infant when my mother went, i. 56. 
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I weep for Adonais — he is dead ! iii. 73. 

I went into the deserts of dim sleep, iv. 105. 

I would not be a king — enough, iv. 97. 

If gibbets, axes, confiscations, chains, iii. 448. 

If I esteemed you less. Envy would kill, iv. 83. 

If I walk in Autumn's even, iii. 351. 

If solitude hath ever led thy steps, L 14. 

I'll go live under the ivy, iv. 39. 

Inter marmoreas Leonoras pendnla colles, iv. 270. 

In the cave which wild weeds cover, iv. 94. 

In the g^eat morning of the world, iii. 113. 

In the sweet solitude of this calm place, iv. 206. 

Is it that in some brighter sphere, iv. 98. 

Is it the £temal Triune, is it He, iv. 335. 

Is not to-day enough ? Why do I peer, iv. 99. 

It floats with rainbow pinions o'er the stream, iii. 429. 

It is not blasphemy to hope that heaven, iv. 322. 

It is the day when all the sons of God, iii. 103. 

It lieth, gazing on the midnight sky, iii. 240. 

It was a bright and cheerful afternoon, iii. 318. 

Kissing Helena, together, iv. 190. 

Lady, my duty to his Holiness, ii. 279. 

Let there be light ! said Liberty, iii. 138. 

Let those who pine in pride or in revenge, iii. 414. 

Life of Life, thy lips enkindle, ii. 146. 

Lift not the painted veil which those who live, iii. 223. 

Like the ghost of a dear friend dead, iii. 323. 

Listen, listen, Mary mine, iii. 204. 

Lo, Peter's Hell in Grosvenor-square, ii. 360. 

Madonna, wherefore hast thou sent to me, iv. 82. 
Maiden, quench the glare of sorrow, iv. 309. 
Many a green isle needs must be, iii. 206. 
Melodious Arethusa, o'er my verse, iv. 195. 
Men of England, wherefore plough, iii. 226. 
Methought a star came down from heaven, iv. 47. 
Methought I was a billow in the crowd, iv. 105. 
Mighty eagle I thou that soarest, iv. 85. 
Mine eyes were dim with tears unshed, iii. 166. 
Monarch of Gods and Daemons, and all Spirits, ii. 81. 
Month after month the gathered rains descend, iiL 203. 
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Moonbeam, leave the shadowy vale, iv. 272. 

Most glorious among spirits ! thus doth strength, ii. 154. 

Muse, sing the deeds of golden Aphrodite, iv. 142. 

Music, when soft voices die, iii. 332. 

My coursers are fed with the lightning, ii. 143. 

My dearest Mary, wherefore hast thou gone, iv. 78. 

My faint spirit was sitting in the light, iii. 328. 

My head is heavy, my limbs are weary, iv. 99. 

My head is wild with weeping for a g^^®^) ^'^' ^* 

My lost William, thou in whom, iv. 79. 

My Song, I fear that thou wilt find but few, iii. 44. 

My soul is an enchanted boat, ii. 147. 

My spirit like a charmed bark doth swim, iv. 102. 

My thoughts arise and fade in solitude, iv. 108. 

My wing^ are folded o'er mine ears, ii. 90. 

Night, with all thine eyes look down ! iii. 341. 

Night ! with all thine eyes look down I iii. 342. 

No access to the Duke I Tou have not said, iii. 411. 

No, Music, thou art not the ** food of Love," iv. 102. 

No trump tells thy virtues — the grave where they rest, iv. 316. 

Nor happiness, nor majesty, nor fame, iii. 339. 

Not far from hence. From yonder pointed hill, iii. 437. 

Now had the loophole of that dungeon, still, iv. 203. 

Now the last day of many days, iii. 359. 

Bacchus, what a world of toil, both now, iv. 150. 

O happy Earth, reality of Heaven ! i. 74. 

happy Earth I reality of Heaven ! iii. 383. 

O Mary dear, that you were here, iv. 77. 

O memory ! permit it not, iv. 222. 

O mighty mind, in whose deep stream this age, iv, 82. 

O pillow cold and wet with tears ! iii. 423. 

Slavery ! thou frost of the world's prime, iii. 138. 

O that mine enemy had written, ii. 309. 

O thou bright Sun ! beneath the dark blue line, iii. 159. 

thou immortal deity, iv. 107. 

thou, who plumed with strong desire, iii. 295. 

universal Mother, who dost keep, iv. 148. 

wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's being, iii. 235. 

O World ! O Life ! O Time ! iii. 351. 

Offspring of Jove, Calliope, once more, iv. 146. 

Oh, follow, follow, ii. 125. 
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Oh ! take the pure gem to where southerly hreezes, iv. 305. 

Oh, that a chariot of cloud were mine I iv. 104. 

Oh, there are spirits of the air, iii. 161. 

Old winter was gone, iii. 450. 

On a poet's lips I slept, ii. 118. 

On the brink of the night and the morning, ii. 144. • 

Once, early in the morning, iv. 320. 

Once more descend, iv. 86. 

One sung of thee who left the tale untold, iv. 93. 

One word is too often profaned, iii. 346. 

Orphan hours, the year is dead, iii. 326. 

Our boat is asleep on Serchio's stream, iii. 457. 

Our spoil is won, ii. 175. 

Over the utmost hill at length I sped, i. 202. 

Palace-roof of cloudless nights, iii. 232. 

Pan loved his neighbor Echo, but that child, iv. 191. 

People of England, ye who toil and groan, iv. 87. 

Pervert not truth, ii. 211. 

Peter Bells, one, two and three, ii. 347. 

Place for the Marshal of the Masque ! iv. 3. 

Poet of Nature, thou hast wept to know, iii. 171. 

Prince Athanase had one belovM friend, iiL 400. 

Rarely, rarely, comest thou, iii. 328. 

Reach me that handkerchief ! — My brain is hurt, ii. 239. 

Returning from its daily quest, my Spirit, iv. 206. 

Rome has fallen ; ye see it lying, iv. 88. 

Rough wind, that meanest loud, iii. 367. 

Sacred Goddess, Mother Earth, iii. 289. 

She comes not ; yet I left her even now, ii. 263. 

She left me at the silent time, iii. 367. 

She saw me not — she heard me not — alone, i. 313. 

She was an aged woman ; and the years, iv. 310. 

Silence I Oh, well are Death and Sleep and Thou, iv. 103. 

Silver key of the fountain of tears, iv. 102. 

Sing, Muse, the son of Maia and of Jove, iv. 111. 

Sister, it is not earthly ; how it glides, ii. 161. 

Sleep, sleep on ! forget thy pain, iii. 354. 

Sleep, sleep ! our song is laden, iii. 111. 

So now my summer-task is ended, Mary, i. 127. 

So we sate joyous as the morning ray, L 250. 
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Such hope, as is the sick despair of good, iv. 106. 

Smnmer was dead and Autumn was expiring, iii. 461. 

Sweet Spirit I sister of that orphan one, iii. 45. 

Sweet star, which gleaming o'er the darksome scene, iv. 308. 

Swift as a spirit hastening to his task, iv. 51. 

Swifter fkr than summer's flight, iii. 347* 

Swiftly walk o'er the western wave, iii. 331. 

Tell me, thou star, whose wings of light, iii. 320. 

Thanks, gentlemen. I heartily accept, iv. 11. 

That matter of the murder is hushed up, ii. 205. 

That night we anchored in a woody bay, i. 279. 

That time is dead forever, child, iii. 200. 

The awful shadow of some unseen Power, iii. 176. ' 

The babe is at peace within the womb, iv. 95. 

The billows on the beach are leaping round it, iii. 197. 

The brilliant orb of parting day, iv. 346, 

The cold earth slept below, iii. 172. 

The curtain of the Universe, iii. 105. 

The death-bell beats! iv. 280. 

The Devil, I safely can aver, ii. 352. 

The Devil now knew his proper cue, ii. 377. 

The everlasting universe of things, iii. 179. 

The fierce beasts of the woods and wildernesses, iv. 104. 

The fiery mountains answer each other, iii. 317. 

The fitful alternations of the rain, iv. 89. 

The flower that smiles to-day, iii. 334. 

The fountains mingle with the river, iii. 245. 

The gentleness of rain was in the wind, iv. 89. 

The golden gates of sleep unbar, iii. 340. 

The joy, the triumph, the delight, the madness ! ii. 182. 

The keen stars were twinkling, iii. 365. 

The odor from the flower is gone, iii. 205. 

The old man took the oars, and soon the bark, i. 189. 

The pale stars are gone I ii. 169. 

The pale stars of the morn, ii. 105. 

The pale, the cold, and the moony smile, iii. 108. 

The path through which that lovely twain, ii. 127. 

The Pope is stem ; not to be moved or bent, ii. 310. 

The present and the past thou hast beheld, i. QQ. 

The rose that drinks the fountain dew, iv. 81. 

The rude wind is singing, iv. 95. 

The season was the childhood of sweet June, iii. 442. 
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The serpent is shut out from paradise, iii. 848. 

The sleepless Hours who watch me as I lie, iii. 290. 

The spider spreads her webs whether she be, iii. 297. 

The star-light smile of children, the sweet looks, i. 157. 

The sun is set ; the swallows are asleep, iii. 343. 

The sun is warm, the sky is clear, iii 221. 

The sun makes music as of old, iv. 240. 

The transport of a fierce and monstrous gladness, i. 323. 

The -viewless and invisible Consequence, iv. 96. 

The voice of the Spirits of Air and of Earth, ii. 171. 

The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, iii. 315. 

The wafcers are flashing, iii. 335. 

The wind has swept from the wide atmosphere, iii. 169. 

The world is dreary, iv. 78. 

The world is now our dwelling-place, iv. 80. 

The world's eyeless charioteer, iii. 139. 

The world's great age begins anew, iii. 153. 

Then weave the web of the mystic measure, ii. 175. 

There is an obsolete and doubtful law, ii. 232. 

There is a voice, not understood by all, iii. 422. 

There is a warm and gentle atmosphere, iv. 98. 

There late was One within whose subtle being, iii. 174. 

There was a little lawny islet, iii. 366. 

There was a Power in this sweet place, iii. 251. 

There was a youth, who, as with toil and travel, iii. 395. 

These are two friends whose lives were undivided, iii. 366. 

They are about it now, ii. 274. 

They come not yet, ii. 271. 

They die — the dead return not. Misery, iii. 200. 

This is the day, which down the void abysm, ii. 192. 

Those whom nor power, nor Ijring faith, nor toil, iv. 87. 

Thou art fair, and few are fairer, iii. 243. 

Thou supreme goddess I by whose power divine, iii. 5. 

Thou wert not, Cassius, and thou couldst not be, iii. 410. 

Thou wert the morning star among the living, iv. 190. 

Thou voice which art, iii. 149. 

Three days the flowers of the garden fair, iii. 253. 

Thrice three hundred thousand years, ii. 84. 

Thus do the generations of the earth, i. 40. 

Thus to be lost and thus to sink and die, iii. 191. 

Thy country's curse is on thee, darkest crest, iii. 193. 

Thy dewy looks sink in my breast, iii. 100. 

Thy little footsteps on the sands, iv. 81. 
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Thy look of love has power to calm, iii. 164. 

'Tis midnight, and Orsino comes not yet, ii. 257. 

'Tis midnight now — athwart the murky air, iv. 292. 

'Tis the terror of tempest. The rags of the sail, iii. 259. 

To the deep, to the deep, ii. 133. 

To thirst and find no fill — to wail and wander, iv. 100. 

Tremble Kings despised of man I iv. 303. 

'Twas dead of the night, when I sat in my dwelling, iv. 277. 

Unfathomable Sea I whose waves are years, iii. 327. 
Unrisen splendor of the brightest sun, iv. 88. 

Vessels of heavenly medicine ! may the breeze, iv. 325. 
Victorious Wrong, with vulture scream, iii. 149. 

Wake the serpent not — lest he, iv. 99. 

Was there a human spirit in the steed, i. 294. 

Wealth and dominion fade into the mass, iv. 100. 

We are as clouds that veil the midnight moon, iii. 167. 

Weave the dance on the floor of the breeze, ii. 172. 

We come from the mind, ii. 173. 

We join the throng, ii. 173. 

Welcome, my friends and kindsmen ; welcome ye, ii. 215. 

We meet not as we parted, iii. 465. 

We strew these opiate flowers, iii. 111. 

Weep not, my gentle boy ; he struck but me, ii. 224. 

Were it not a sweet refuge, Emily, iii 429. 

What ! alive and so bold, O Earth, iii. 338., 

What art thou, presumptuous, who profanest, iv. 86. 

What is that joy which serene infancy, iii. 429. 

What is the glory far above, iv. 230. 

What Mary is when she a little smiles, iv. 196. 

What men gain fairly, that they should possess, iv 87. 

What think you the dead are ? iii. 421. 

What thoughts had sway o'er Cythna's lonely slumber, i. 176. 

What veiled form sits on that ebon throne ? ii. 135. 

What was the shriek that struck fancy's ear, iv. 299. 

When a lover clasps his fairest, iv. 94. 

When passion's trance is overpast, iii. 333. 

When soft winds and sunny skies, iv. 90. 

When the lamp is shattered, iii. 353. 

When the last hope of trampled France had failed, i. 133. 

When winds that move not its calm surface sweep, iv. 190. 
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Where art thou, beloved To-morrow ? iii. 351. 

Where man's profane and tainting hand, iv. 333. 

Whether the Sensitive Plant, or that, iii. 258. 

Whilst monarchs laughed upon their thrones, i. 343. 

Why is it said thou canst not live, iv. 307. 

Wild, pale, and wonder-stricken, even as one, iii. 449. 

Wilt thou forget the happy hours, iii. 204. 

Within a cavern of man's trackless spirit, iii. 423. 

Within the silent centre of the earth, iv. 42. 

Worlds on worlds are rolling ever, iii. 119. 

Would I were the wingM cloud, iii. 137. 

Would you not like a broomstick ? As for me, iv. 246. 

Ye congregated powers of heaven, who share, ii. 149. 
Ye Dorian woods and waves lament aloud, iv* 192. 
Ye gentle visitations of calm thought, iv. 107. 
Ye hasten to the grave I . What seek ye there, iii. 321. 
Ye who intelligent the Third Heaven move, iv. 197. 
Ye wild-eyed Muses, sing the Twins of Jove, iv. 144. 
Yes ! all is past — swift time has fled away, iv. 298. 
Yet look on me — take not thine eyes away, iii. 162. 
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Adonais, iii. 67. 

Lines written for, iii. 430. 
Adonis. Elegy ou the Death of, iv. 193. 
**■ Alas f this is not what I thought Life 

was," iv. 106. 
Alastor ; or, The Spirit of Solitude, i. 

83. 
Allegory, An, iii. 320. 
Anarchy, The Mask of, ii. 319. 
Anthem, National, iii. 230. 
Apennines, Passage of the, iii. 204. 
Apollo, Hymn of, iii. 290. 
Arabic, From the, iii. 328. 
Arethusa, iii. 286. 

Assertors of Liberty, To the, iii 238. 
Athanase, Prince, iii. 395. 
Atlas, The Witch of, ii. 383. 
Autumn ; A Dirge, iii. 315. 
Aziola, The, iii. 345. 

Before and After, iv. 95. 

Bereavement, iv. 285. 

Bigotry's Victim, iv. 303. 

Bion, From, Fragment of the Elegy 

on the Death of Adonis, iv. 193. 
Bion, Elegy on the Death of, iv. 192. 
Birth of Pleasure, The, iii. 445. 
Blanc, Mont, iii. 179. 

Lines written for, iii. 422. 
Boat on the Serchio, The, iii. 457. 
Bonaparte, Feelings of a Republican 

on the Fall of, iii. 171. 
Bracknell, Stanza writtan at, iii. 160. 
Bridal Song, A, iii. 340. 
Buona Notte, iii. 324. 
Byron, Sonnet to, iv. 83. 

Calderon, From, Stanzas from Cisma 

de Inglaterra, iv. 239. 
Magico Prodigioso, Scenes from, 
iv. 206. 
Carlton House, On a FOte at, iv. 308. 
Castlereagh Administration, Lines 

written during the, iii. 225. 
Castlereagh, To Sidmouth and, iii. 228. 
Castor and Pollux, Homer's Hymn to, 

iv. 144. 
Cat, Verses on a, iv. 267. 
Cavalcanti, From : Sonnet, Guido Cav- 

alcanti to Dante Alighieri, iv. 206. 
Cenci, The, ii. 195. 
Chamouni, Lines written in the Vale 

of, iii. 179. 
Lines written for, iii. 422. 
Charles the First, iv. 2. 



Circumstance, iv. 189. 

Cisma de Loglaterra, Calderon^s, iv. 

239. 
Cloud, The, iii. 267. 
Consequence, iv. 96. 
Constantia, To, iv. 81. 

To, singing, iii. 191. 
Couvito, Firat Canzone of the, iv. 197. 
Critic, Lines to a, iii. 202. 
Crowned, iv. 106. 
Cyclops of Euripides, The, iv. 150. 

Deemon of the World, The, iii. 373. 
Dante : adapted from a Sonnet in the 
Vita Nuova, iv. 196. 
Sonnet, Dante Alighieri to Guido 

Cavalcanti, iv. 196. 
The First Canzone of the Con- 

vito, iv. 197. 
Matilda gathering flowers, iv. 200. 
Ugolino, iv. 203. 
Death : ** Death is here and death is 
there," iii. 316. 
" Tliey die — the dead return not 
— Misery," iu. 200. 
Death, On : " The pale, the cold and 

the moony smile," iii. 168. 
Death : Where is thy victory, iv. 274. 
Dejection, Stanzas written in, iii. 221. 
Deserts of Sleep, The, iv. 105. 
Despairjiv. 2%. 

Devil's Walk, The : A Ballad, iv. 326. 
Dialogue, A, iv, 270. 
Dirge, A, iii. 367. 

for the Year, iii. 326. 
Drama, Fragments of an Unfinished, 

iv. 41. 
Dream, A, iv. 105. 
Drowned Lover, The, iv. 280. 

Earth, Homer's Hymn to, iv. 148. 

England in 1819, ui. 229. 

England, To the People of, iv. 87. 

Epipsychidion, iii. 41. 

Lines connected with, iii. 424. 

Epitaph, iii. 366. 

Epitaphium, Latin version of the Epi- 
taph in Gray's Ele^-, iv. 2C8. 

Epithalamium, iii. 341. 

another version, iii. 342. 

Euganean Hills, Lines written among 
the, iii. 206. 

Euripides, The Cyclops of, iv. 150. 

Evening : Ponte alMare, Pisa, iii. 343. 

Evening : To Harriet, iii. 159. 
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Exhortation, An, iii. 234. 
Eyes, iv. 277. 

Face, A, iv. 96. 
Faded Violet, On a, iii. 205. 
Falsehood and Vice, i. 343. 
Famme, The Tower of, iii. 319. 
Faust, Scenes from, iv. 240. 
Feelings of a Republican on the Fall 

of Bonaparte, iii. 171. 
F6te at Carlton House, iv. 308. 
'* Fierce Beasts, The," iv. 104. 
Fiordispina, iii. 442. 
"Follow," iv. 89. 
Fragments of an Unfinished Drama, 

iv. 41. 
Fragment of a Ghost Story, iv. 77. 
Fragment of the Elegy on the Death 

of Bion, iv. 192. 
Fragment, supposed to be an Epitha- 

lamium of Francis Ravaillac and 

Charlotte Corday, iv. 292. 
Fragment, " Yes ! all is past — swift 

time has fled away," iv. 298. 
Fugitives, The, iii. 335. 
Furies, Song of the, iv. 94. 

Gentle Story, A, iv. 92. 

Ghost Story, Fragment of a, iv. 77. 

Ginevra, iii. 449. 

Gisbome, Letter to Maria, iii. 297. 

Godwin, On Fanny, iii. 199. 

Godwin, To Mary Wollstonecraft : 

*^Mine eyes were dim with tears 

imshed," iii. 166. 
Goethe : Scenes from the Faust of, iv. 

240. 
Good-Night, iii. 324. 
"Great Spirit," iv. 107. 
Guitar, With a : To Jane, iii. 362. 

Harriet, To:*** *»i. 3. 

Harriet, To : " It is not blasphemy to 

hope that Heaven," iv. 322. 
Harriet, To : " Thy look of love has 

power to calm," iii. 164. 
Harriet, To: Fragment of a Sonnet, 

iv. 322. 
Hate-Song, A, iv. 96. 
He wanders, iv. 104. 
Heart's Tomb, The, iv. 105. 
Heaven, Ode to, iii. 232. 
Helen, Rosalind and, ii. 1. 
Helena, Kissing, iv. 190. 
Hell, The Shadow of, iv. 95. 
Hellas, iii. 95. 

Lines written for, iii. 431. 
Home, iv. 77. 

Homer's Hymn to Castor and Pol- 
lux, iv. 144. 

to the Earth Mother of AIL iv. 
148. 

to Mercury, iv. 111. 

to Minerva, iv. 145. 

to the Moon, iv. 147. 

to the Sun, iv. 146. 

to Venus, iv. 142. 



Hope, Fear, and Doubt, iv. 106. 
Horologium, In, iv. 270. 
Hymn of Apollo, iii. 290. 

of Pan, iii. 291. 

to Intellectual Beauty, iii. 176. 

lanthe. To, iii. 160. 

Icicle that clung to the Grass of a 

Grave, On an, iv. 305. 
*• I fsdnt, I perish with my Love I " iv. 

103. 
" I would not be a king," iv. 97. 
Imitation, An : From the Arabic, ill. 

328. 
Indian Serenade, The, iii. 242. 
lines written for, iii. 423. 
In Horologium, iv. 270. 
Inspiration, iv. 87. 

Intellectual Beauty, Hymn to, iii. 176. 
Invitation, to Jane, iii. 356. 
Invocation to Misery, iii. 218. 
Ireland, To^ iv. 315. 
" Is it that m some Brighter Sphere," 

iv. 98. 
" Is not To-day enough," iv. 99. 
Islam, The Revolt of, i. 113. 
Isle, The, iii. 366. 
Italy, To, iv. 88. 

Jane, To : The Invitation, iii. 356. 
The Recollection, iii. 359. 
With a Guitar, iii. 362. 
" The keen stars were twinkling,'* 
iii. 365. 
Julian and Maddalo, ii. 47. 
Lines written for, iii. 421. 

Keats, On, iv. 84. 
ELissing Helena, iv. 190. 

Lady of the South, The, iv. 92. 

Lament, A, iii. 351. 

Laurel, iv. 86. 

Leaving London for Wales, On, iv. 333. 

Lechlade, Gloucestershire, A Summer 

Evening Churchyard at, iii. 169. 
Lerici, Bay of. Lines written in the, 

iii. 367. 
Leonardo da Vinci, On the Medusa of, 

iii. 240. 
Letter to Maria Gisbome, iii. 297. 
Liberty, Ode to, iii. 274. 

Lines written for, iii. 423. 
Liberty : " The fiery mountains answer 

each other," iii. 317, 
Life, The Triumph of, iv. 51. 
Lines : Connected with Epipsychidion, 
iii. 424. 

"Far, far away, O, ye," iii. 

335. 
" If I walk in Autumn's even," 

iU. 351. 
"That time is dead forever, 

child," iii. 200. 
"The cold earth slept below," 

iii. 172. 
to a Critic, iii. 202. 
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Lines : to a Reviewer, iii. 322. 

" We meet not as wo parted," iii. 

465. 
** When the lamp is shattered," 

ui. 353. 
written among the Euganean 

Hills, iii. 206. 
written during the Castlereagh 

Administration, iii. 225. 
written for Julian and Maddalo, 

ui. 421. 
written for Prometheus Un- 
bound, iii. 422. 
written for Mont Blanc, iii. 422. 
written for The Indian Serenade, 

iii. 423. 
written for the Ode to Liberty, 

iii. 423. 
written for Adonais, SL 430. 
written for Hellas, ilL 431. 
written for the Poem, To William 

SheUey, iv. 80. 
written in the Bay of Lerici, iii. 

367. 
written in the Yale of Chamouni, 
iii. 179. 
Lines written for, iii. 422. 
written on bearing the news of 
the Death of Napoleon, iii. 338. 
Lord Chuicellor, To the, iii 193. 
Lost Leader, A, iv. 84. 
Love, iv. 100. 

Love, Hope, Desire and Fear, iii 446. 
Love : *' Why is it said thou canst not 

live." iv. 307. 
Love's Atmosphere, iv. 98. 
Love's Philosophy, iii. 245. 
Love's Rose, iv. 276. 

Maddalo. Julian and, ii. 47. 

Lines written for, iii. 421. 
Magico Prodigioso, Scenes from the, 

translated from the Spanish of 

Calderon, iv. 206. 
Magnetic Lady to her Patient, The, 

iii. 354. 
Marenghi. iii. 414. 
Margaret Nicholson. See Posthumous 

Fragments. 
Marianne's Dream, iii. ISo. 
Marseillaise HjTiin, Stanza from a 

Translation of the, iv. 303. 
Mary. To : " O Mary dear, that you 

were here." iv. 77. 
Marv. To: "Tlie world is drearj," 

iv! 78. 
Mary. To : " My dearest Mary, where- 
fore hast thou gone," iv. 78. 
Mary. To, who died in this Opinion, 

iv. 309. 
Mask of Anarchy, The, ii. 319. 
Matilda gathering Flowers, From 

Dante, iv. 200. 
Medusa of Leonardo da Vinci, iiL 240. 
Melodv to a Scene of Former Times, 

iv. 301. 
Hen of England, Song to the, ilL 226. 



Mercury, Homer*s Hymn to, iv. 111. 

"Mighty Eagle," iv. 85. 

Milton's Spirit, iv. 85. 

Minerva, Homer's Hymn to, iv. 145. 

Misery, Invocation to, iii. 218. 

Moonbeam, To the, iv. 272. 

Moon, Homer's Hynm to the, iv. 147. 
The Waning, iv. 90. 
To the, *' Bright wanderer, fair 

coquette of heaven," iv. 91. 
To the, '' Art thou pale for weari- 
ness," iv. 91. 

M(mt Blanc, Lines written in the Vale 
of Chamouni, iii. 179 

Lines written for, iii. 422. 

Moschus, From: "When winds that 
move not its calm surface sweep," 
iv. 190. 

Moschus, From : Pan, Echo, and the 
Satyr, iv. 191. 

Moschus, From : Fragment of the El- 
egy on the Death of Bi(m, iv. 192. 

Music, " I pant for the music which is 
divine," iv. 101. 

Music, To: "No, music, thou art not 
the • food of Love,' " iv. 102. 

Music, To : " Silver key of the foun- 
tain of tears," iv. 102. 

MutalMlity, "We are as clouds that 
veil the midnight moon," iii. 167. 

Mutability, "The flower that smiles 
to-day," ilL 334. 

" My Thoughts," iv. 108. 

Naples, Ode to, iii. 309. 

Napoleon, Lines written on hearing the 

news of the Death of. iii. 338. 
National Anthem, iii. 230. 
Night, To, iii. 331. 
Nightingale, The Woodman and the. 

iii. 407. 
Nile, To the. Sonnet, iii. 203. 
North America, To the Republicans 

of, iv. 313. 

Ode to Heaven, iii. 232. 
to Liberty, iii. 274. 
to Liberty, Lines written for, iii. 

423. 
written October, 1819, before the 
Spaniards had recovered their 
liberty, iU. 238. 
to Naples, iii. 309. 
to the West Wind, iii. 235. 
written October, 1819, Stanza 
for. iii. 423. 
(Edipus Tyrannus ; or, Swellfoot the 

Tyrant, iiL 1. 
"Oh, that a chariot of cloud were 

mine ! " iv. 104. 
Omens, iv. 268. 
'* Once more descend," iv. 86. 
One singing. To, iv. 102. 
On Robert Emmet's Grave, iv. 316. 
" On the Dark Height of Jura,'* iv 279. 
Orpheus, iii. 437. 
Otho, iii 410. 
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" O Thou Immortal Deity," iv. 107. 
Ozymandias : Somiet, iii. 201. 

Pan, Echo, and the Satyr, iv. 191. 

Hymn of, iii. 291. 
Passage of the Apennines, iii. 204. 
Past, The, iii. 204. 
People of England, To the, iv. 87. 
Peter Bell the Third, ii. 341. 
Pine Forest, The, of the Cascine, near 

Pisa iii. 433. 
Plant, 'The Sensitive, iii. 246. 
Plato, Spirit of, iv. 189. 

From : To Stella, iv. 190. 

Kissing Helena, iv. 190. 
Pleasure, The Birth of, iii. 445. 
Poems from St. Irvyne, or the Rosi- 

crucian, iv. 277. 
Poetry and Music, iv. 92. 
Poet's Lover, The, iv. 97. 
Political Greatness, Sonnet : iii. 339. 
Ponte al Mare, Pisa, Evening, iii. 343. 
Posthumous Fragments of Marg^et 

Nicholson, iv. 288. 
Prince Athanase, iii. 395. 
Prometheus Unbound, ii. 73. 

Lines written for, iii. 422. 
Proserpine, Song of, while gathering 

Flowers on the Plain of Enna, iii. 

289. 

Queen Mab, i. 1. 
Question, The, iii. 293. 

Rain, iv. 89. 

Rain- Wind, The, iv. 89. 

Recollection, The : To Jane, iii. 359. 

Remembrance, iii. 347. 

Republicans of North America, To 

the, iv. 313. 
Retrospect, The : Cwm Elan, 1812, iv. 

317. 
Reviewer, Lines to a, iii. 322. 
Revolt of Islam, The, i. 113. 
Roman's Chamber, A, iv. 94. 
Rome, iv. 88. 
Rosalind and Helen, ii, 1. 
" Rude Wind is singing," The, iv. 95. 

Satire on Satire, iii. 448. 

St. Irvyne, or the Rosicruciah, Poems 

from, ivf 277. 
St. Irvyne 's Tower, iv. 284. 
Scene from Tasso, iii. 411. 
Sea, A Vision of the, iii. 259. 
Sensitive Plant, The, iii. 246. 
Serenade, The Indian, iii. 242. 
Lines written for, iii. 423. 
Serchio, The Boat on the, iii. 457. 
Shadow of Hell, The, iv. 95. 
Shelley, Mary, To (two poems), iv. 78. 
William, To: "The billows on 
the beach are leaping around 
it," iii. 197. 
" My lost William, thou in whom," 
IV. 79. 



Shelley, William, To : " Tliy little foot- 
steps on the sands," iv. 81. 
Lines written for, iv. 80. 
Sidmouth, To, and Castlereagh, iii. 

228. 
Silence, To, iv. 103. 
Sister Rosa, iv. 280. 
Skylark, To a, iii. 270. 
Solitary, The, iv. 273. 
Song for Tasso, iii. 413. 
of the Furies, iv. 94. 
"Rarely, rarely, comest thou," 

in. 328. 
to the Men of England, iii. 226. 
Sonnet : To a Balloon laden with 
Knowledge, iv. 325. 
On Launching some Bottles filled 
with Knowledge into the Bris- 
tol Channel, iv. 325. 
Fragment of a : Farewell to North 

Devon, iv. 333. 
" Lift not the painted veil which 

those who Uve," in. 223. 
Political Greatness, iii. 339. 
to Byron, iv. 83. 

" Ye hasten to the grave ! What 
seek ye there," iii. 321. 
Sophia, To, iii. 243. 
South, The Lady of the, iv. 92. 
Spectral Horseman, The, iv. 299. 
Spirit of Plato, iv. 189. 
Spirits, The Two: An Allegory, iii. 295. 
Stacey, Miss Sophia, To, iii. 243. 
Stanza, from a Translation of the 
Marseillaise Hymn, iv. 303. 
written at Bracknell, iii. 160. 
written for the Ode written Oc- 
tober, 1819, iii. 423. 
Stanzas — April, 1814, iii. 163. 

written in dejection, near Naples, 
iii. 221. 
Star, To a, iv. 308. 
Stella, To, iv. 190. 
Summer and Winter, iii. 318. 
Summer Evening Churchyard, Lech- 
lade, Gloucestershire, A, iii. 169. 
Sun, Homer's Hymn to the, iv. 146. 
Sunset, The, iii. 174. 

Tale of Society, A, as it is; from 
Facts, 1811, iv. 310. 
Untold, The, iv. 93. 
"Tasso," iii. 411. 
Time, iii. 327. 
Time Long Past, iii. 323. 
To-day, iv. 98. 
To-morrow, iii. 351. 
" To Thirst and find no fill," iv. 100. 
To : " For me, my friend, if not 

that tears did tremble, iv. 84. 
To : "I fear thy kisses, gentle 

maiden," iii. 286. 
To : "Music, when soft voices 

die," iii. 332. 
To : " Oh, there are spirits of the 

air, iii^ 161. 
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To^— : *'0 miffhty mind in 
d«ep ■tream tbu age," It. 82. 

To : *^Oiie word ii too oftm 

profaned,** iii. 340. 



To 



it 



When paaal(m*s tranoa ia 



orerpaat,** iiL 333. 
To——: ** Tet look on me — take not 

thine eyea away,** iil. 162. 
Tflorpor, iv. 99. 

Tower of Famine, The, iiL 319. 
Triumph of life. The, ir. 61. 

Ugolino, From Dante, It. 203. 
Unflniflhed Drama, Fragmenta of an, 

iT. 41. 
"Unriaen Splendor,** It. 88. 

Venna, Homer'a Hymn to. It. 142. 

Veraea on a Cat, It. 267. 

Victoria, It. 277. 

Vine, The, It. 90. 

'Vligil*8 Tenth EcJogne, From, It. 196. 

virion of the Sea, A, Ul. 209. 

•• IHaitationa, Ye gentle,*' It. 107. 



1 Vita Noora of Dante, Fragment 
adapted from the, iv. 196. 
YiTiani, To XmiUa, iT. 82. 

•* Wake the Serpent not,** It. 99. 
Wandering Jew, The, iv. 346. 

Soliloquy of, iv. 835. 
Waning Moon, The, iv. 90. 
War iv 289. 

Weat Wind, Ode to the, iii. 235. 
>■ " What Men gain foirly,'* iv. 87. 
•* When Soft Winds,** iv. 90. 
Williuna, 1^ Bdward, ill. 348. 
Wine of Eglantine, iv. 93. 
Witch of Atlaa, The, ii. 383. 
Woodman and the xTightingale, The* 

iiL 407. 
Wordsworth, To, iiL 171. 
World*s Wanderers, The, iii. 320. 

Year, Dirge for the, iiL 326. 

Zephyr^o, iv. 89. 
Zucca, The, iiL 46L 
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